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GRADUATE   WORK   IN    THE  UNITED   STATES 

THE  development  of  university,  as  distinguished  from 
college,  education  in  the  United  States  is  essentially 
the  achievement  of  the  last  forty  years.  The  distinguishing 
mark  of  this  education  is,  to  use  the  singularly  apt  definition 
of  a  recent  writer,  that  it  trains  to  "  disinterested  scientific 
thinking,  as  distinguished  from  technical  or  commercial 
science."  This  training  can  be  given  with  full  profit  only 
to  those  who  have  been  made  ready  for  it  by  previous  edu- 
cation— by  preparation  which  may  be  roughly  estimated  as 
at  least  equal  to  that  which  culminates  in  graduation  from 
a  reputable  college.  Professional  and  technical  education, 
as  imparted  in  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine  and  ap- 
plied science,  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  university  education 
only  when  it  fulfils  these  two  conditions  :  that  is,  only  when 
it  sets  its  standard  of  work  so  high  as  to  exclude  without 
mercy  those  who  have  not  had  this  preliminary  drill,  and 
carries  on  its  instruction  with  the  aim  of  training  in  habits 
and  methods  of  research  no  less  than  for  the  mere  practice 
of  a  profession  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Very  few  pro- 
fessional schools  have  as  yet  reached  this  point.  The  Med- 
ical School  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  Law  School  at  Har- 
vard have  attained  it,  the  former  having  set  this  standard 
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from  the  first;  one  or  two  of  the  divinity  schools,  as  at 
Harvard  and  Chicago,  come  near  it ;  the  Medical  School 
at  Harvard  after  1901,  and  the  Law  School  at  Columbia 
after  1903,  will  admit  only  holders  of  the  first  degree  to 
candidacy  for  degrees. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  American 
college,  founded  on  English  models  and  developed  chiefly 
along  similar  lines,  satisfied  the  higher  educational  needs  of 
the  American  people,  except  as  to  the  learned  professions, 
for  which  special  schools  were  established,  oftener  inde- 
pendent of  collegiate  institutions  than  connected  with  them. 
The  theological  schools  containing  among  their  students 
the  largest  proportion  of  college  graduates  long  remained 
in  closest  touch  with  the  colleges  ;  while  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  law  and  the  later  established  technical  schools  for 
the  most  part  went  their  own  way,  even  when  joined  by 
bonds  of  greater  or  less  closeness,  with  the  older  ' '  colleges  " 
or  "  universities."  It  was,  indeed,  felt,  even  before  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  attainment  of 
the  baccalaureate  degree  did  not  necessarily  exhaust  the 
possibilities  of  education  for  the  young  man  who  had  no 
wish  to  turn  clergyman  or  physician  or  lawyer  ;  but  the  at- 
tempts to  do  something  for  young  bachelors  of  arts  who  still 
had  unsatisfied  aspirations  were  sporadic  and  aimless.  The 
master's  degree,  given  as  in  England  to  those  who  kept  their 
names  on  the  books  and  paid  a  small  fee,  meant  nothing. 

The  first  impulse  toward  development  in  this  direction 
was  given  by  no  less  a  personage  than  George  Bancroft, 
though  unfortunately  it  was  without  immediate  result. 
Bancroft,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1817,  went  to  Germany 
to  continue  his  studies,  being  one  of  the  first  Americans 
who  did  this.  At  Gottingen  he  found  what  was  as  yet  un- 
known in  America — a  fully  organized  system  of  training 
in  methods  of  scientific  research,  unconnected  with  special 
training  for  the  learned  professions  of  the  church,  the  law 
or  medicine.     He  completed  his  studies  under  the  faculty 
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of  philosophy,  and  was  made  a  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1820.  Desirous  of  introducing  into  his  own  country  the 
methods  which  he  had  learned  to  admire  in  Germany,  he 
offered  his  services  to  Harvard  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
offer  was  refused.  As  regards  the  attainment  of  a  degree, 
Bancroft  had  been  preceded  by  Edward  Everett  (Ph.D., 
1817)  and  Joseph  Green  Cogswell  (Ph.D.,  1819).  Few, 
if  any,  other  Americans  are  known  to  have  obtained  de- 
grees in  Germany  until  1848  ;  but  after  that  date  the  num- 
ber becomes  noticeable,  including  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  whom  this  country  has  produced. 

On  their  return  home,  these  young  and  enthusiastic  men 
naturally  endeavored  to  develop  in  their  own  institutions 
some  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  which  the}^  had  been 
trained  abroad.  Such  attempts  were  made  at  Harvard,  at 
Yale  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century.  The  first  well-organized  graduate  in- 
struction was  given  at  Yale,  where  the  announcement  was 
made  in  the  catalogue  for  1860-61  that  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  would  be  awarded  for  due  completion  of 
courses  of  study  open  only  to  bachelors  of  arts,  science 
or  philosophy,  and  to  persons  who  should  pass  an  exami- 
nation equivalent  to  that  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
The  lead  of  Yale  was  followed  more  or  less  rapidly  by 
several  institutions.  Harvard  first  granted  the  Ph.D.  in 
1873.  The  opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1876,  on  an  avowedly  German  plan,  gave  a  mighty  im- 
pulse, which  was  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  a  very 
large  number  of  Americans  who  visited  Germany  after  1870 
— a  number  running  up  into  the  hundreds  annually.  The 
doctorate  in  philosophy  was  from  the  beginning  made  a 
**  research-degree,"  and  such  it  has  continued  to  be,  ex- 
cept for  the  unfortunate  instances,  only  too  many  in  earlier 
years,  wherein  certain  institutions  of  the  baser  sort  seized 
upon  this  new  title  as  a  new  means  of  self-advertisement, 
and  showered  it  generously,  as  an  honorary  degree,  upon 
persons  who  had  no  just  claim  to  receive  it. 
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The  Ph.D.  degree  being  thus  peculiarly  the  token  of 
the  non-professional  scientific  university  education,  the  sta- 
tistics of  its  award  during  the  thirty-eight  years  elapsed 
since  1861  form  a  most  interesting  index  of  the  growth  of 
the  latter.  From  the  one  such  degree  given  in  1861,  the 
number  has  swelled  to  304,  awarded  after  due  presenta- 
tion of  satisfactory  dissertations  and  severe  examinations, 
in  1898.  The  half-dozen  real  "  graduate  students"  in  non- 
professional schools  of  1861  have  become  over  5,000  (exact 
figures  are  practically  impossible  to  obtain)  in  1899. 

A  considerable  majority  of  these  graduate  students,  as 
of  those  who  have  received  the  doctor's  degree  in  philoso- 
phy (or  in  science,  some  institutions  giving  this  degree 
for  work  exclusively  in  natural  science)  are  students  of 
natural  science.*  The  explanation  suggested  in  Science 
— that  "  our  educational  system  is  largely  based  on  the 
study  of  language,  and  in  view  of  the  great  number  of 
teachers  required  it  appears  that  they  are  satisfied  with  a 
less  adequate  education  than  is  the  case  in  the  [natural] 
sciences " — covers  the  ground  only  in  part.  Additional 
reasons  for  the  greater  number  of  graduate  students  of  the 
natural  sciences  are:  (i)  The  natural  sciences  are  not 
apt  to  be  studied  seriously  until  a  later  period  in  the 
college  course  than  the  humanities,  so  that  their  continua- 
tion as  graduate  studies  is  naturally  more  frequent ;  and 
(2)  the  opportunities  for  such  original  research  as  can  be 
done  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  by  comparatively  young 
students  are  vastly  more  numerous  in  natural  science  than 
in  philology,  history  or  literature. 

This  great  growth  and  development  of  graduate  work  is 
the  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  history  of  American 
education.  It  means  that  the  number  of  well-educated 
teachers  is  constantly  increasing,  and  that  the  attempts,  so 
often  seen,  to  cover  up  deficient  attainments  and  knowledge 
of  one's   subject   with   a   showy  frosting   of  pedagogical 

*See  statistics  in  Science:  Aug.  19,  1898,  and  Aug.  4,  1899. 
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method  will  become  gradually  rarer.  Every  university 
educator  should  labor  unceasingly  for  the  emancipation  of 
this  work  from  the  limitations  necessarily  put  upon  younger 
students — for  the  development  in  the  student  of  that  feeling 
which  leads  him  to  seek  in  his  chosen  field  the  best  instruc- 
tion which  he  can  reach,  quite  irrespective  of  the  college 
patriotism  which  very  properly  dominates  the  undergradu- 
ate world.  It  is  not  yet  made  easy  enough  for  the  graduate 
student  to  migrate.  There  must  be  attained  between  the 
larger  institutions  a  reciprocity  which  shall  encourage  mi- 
gration, so  that  the  graduate  of  one  shall  by  preference 
go  to  one  or  more  of  the  others  for  at  least  a  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  his  graduate  work.  Nothing  so  broadens  the 
mind  of  the  mature  student  as  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring different  methods  of  work  and  the  personalities  of 
different  masters,  just  as  nothing  puts  the  genuine  teacher 
so  much  on  his  mettle  as  the  presence  of  men  who  have 
come  from  elsewhere  to  see  what  he  can  offer  them  in  in- 
spiration and  guidance. 

Edward  Delavan  Perry 


AMERICAN   AND   FOREIGN   UNIVERSITY 

TRAINING   FOR   THE    HIGHER 

DEGREES 

IT  is  significant  of  the  progress  of  the  past  two  decades 
in  the  history  of  the  American  universities,  that  the 
specialized  equipment  of  their  faculties,  libraries  and  lab- 
oratories has  gradually  reached  the  point  of  challenging 
serious  comparison  with  that  of  the  great  universities  of 
the  old  world.  There  is  no  need  to  recall  the  condition  of 
affairs  antecedent  to  the  period  in  question,  when  the 
American  college  graduate  or  young  instructor,  who  was 
ambitious  to  pursue  his  studies  on  a  higher  plane,  found 
no  occasion   to   embarrass    either    himself    or   his   chosen 
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advisers  with  the  question  whether  he  would  do  better  to 
remain  at  home  or  to  go  abroad  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose.  His  course  lay  clear  before  him :  the  for- 
eign university— almost  invariably  the  German  univer- 
sity—became the  immediate  Mecca  of  his  pilgrimage. 
Handicapped  for  the  most  part  by  an  altogether  inadequate 
knowledge,  or  even  a  total  ignorance,  of  the  German  Ian- 
gauge,  involving  fully  a  year  of  bitter  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties quite  extraneous  to  his  main  object,  the  American 
student  of  that  day — after  winning  for  himself,  by  his  indi- 
vidual pluck,  adaptability  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  the 
intellectual  respect  of  his  foreign  comrades  and  profes- 
sors, and  after  studying  life's  aspects  under  various  skies — 
returned  to  America  to  become  a  protagonist,  wherever  his 
lot  might  fall,  of  cosmopolitan  ideas  and  methods  of  uni- 
versity advancement.  So  that  to-day,  in  very  large  meas- 
ure, the  American  universities  are  manned  by  professors 
who  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  leaders  of  Euro- 
pean thought  and  scholarship,  by  professors  whose  rela- 
tions, thanks  in  part  to  sabbatical  years  and  long  vacations, 
continue  to  be  intimate  with  their  former  teachers  and  asso- 
ciates, and  whose  life-work  is  in  accord  with  the  best  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  time. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  problem  of  choice  between 
"  home"  and  "  abroad,"  for  the  American  college  gradu- 
ate of  university  aspirations  has  to-day  become  not  a  little 
complicated  ;  while  even  the  American  university  professor 
may  often  feel  in  all  honesty  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  what 
appear  to  be  the  conflicting  claims  of  home  and  of  foreign 
training  for  a  certain  proportion  of  his  pupils.  It  is  with 
the  belief  that,  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  the  under- 
lying conditions  of  this  problem  should  be  more  clearly 
recognized  and  more  satisfactorily  met,  and  with  a  view  of 
stimulating  consideration  of  the  general  subject,  that  these 
few  words  are  here  presented. 

To  the  broad  question,  whether  the  aim  of  university  en- 
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deavor  in  this  country  should  be  to  encourage  students,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  to  pursue  their  entire  university  course 
at  home,  the  answer  may  be  given  frankly  in  the  negative. 
Whatever  may  be  our  educational  progress  in  the  future,  it 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  American 
student  and  the  American  university  that  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees  should  seek  a  portion  of  their  training 
abroad  ;  just  as,  with  prophetic  eye,  we  can  foresee  the  time 
when  it  will  become  of  interest  to  an  increasing  number  of 
European  students  to  seek  part  of  their  training  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  still  more  confidently  be 
affirmed  that,  for  the  great  majority  of  graduate  students 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the  choice,  better  results 
are  at  present  to  be  attained  by  doing  a  considerable  part 
of  their  advanced  work  and  taking  their  degree  at  a  strong 
American  university,  than  by  cutting  absolutely  aloof  from 
America  and  seeking  both  training  and  degree  abroad. 

If  this,  and  what  precedes  it,  be  admitted,  then  it  be- 
comes of  prime  importance  to  formulate  a  not  inflexible 
but  fairly  representative  scheme  whereby  the  student, 
with  the  aid  of  his  leading  professors,  may  plan  to  coordi- 
nate his  prospective  work  at  home  and  abroad  into  a  well- 
ordered  homogeneous  whole.  Such  a  scheme  is  feasible  on 
the  basis,  speaking  in  general,  of  a  first  year  at  the  Ameri- 
can university,  a  second  year  abroad  and  a  final  year  at 
the  same  (or,  in  some  cases,  another)  American  university. 
It  will  not  be  supposed  that  so  simple  a  proposition  is  ad- 
vanced as  though  it  were  either  original  or  novel  in  univer- 
sity centers.  It  will  be  briefly  discussed  here  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting,  for  the  benefit  of  .  the  student 
who  is  if  so  facto  inexperienced  in  the  matter,  the  various 
advantages  of  such  an  arrangement. 

First,  the  importance  to  the  student  of  doing  his  first 
year's  graduate  work  under  the  guidance  of  American 
professors  is  not  easily  to  be  overestimated.  Experience 
shows  that  the  dividing  line  between  the  methods  of  under- 
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graduate  and  graduate  work  is,  after  all  has  been  said 
and  done,  a  more  or  less  sharp  one  ;  and  the  spirit  in  which 
the  student  crosses  this  line  is  apt  to  determine,  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  the  success  of  his  after  career.  To  characterize 
roughly,  the  undergraduate  who  has  a  piece  of  work  to  do 
*' reads  up"  his  subject,  in  order  to  present  a  new  and  attrac- 
tive combination  of  views  derived  from  the  "  authorities." 
The  graduate  student,  on  the  contrary,  marshalls  what  has 
been  done  by  his  predecessors  on  a  given  topic,  in  order  to 
make  clear  what  they  have  not  accomplished  and  what  re- 
mains for  him  to  do.  The  difference  of  mental  attitude  is 
fundamental,  and  few  there  be  that  need  not  patient  and 
judicious  aid  in  the  attaining  of  it.  Such  aid  can  be  more 
effectively  given  and  received  in  the  familiar  and  conge- 
nial atmosphere  of  the  home  university  than  amid  the  em- 
barrassments of  a  strange  environment.  By  coming  early, 
on  a  university  footing,  into  personal  and  stimulating  rela- 
tions with  his  American  professors,  the  student  will  best 
become  reconciled  to  the  somewhat  bewildering  discovery 
that  the  "requirements"  for  the  higher  degrees  are  not 
primarily,  or  even  secondarily,  to  be  meted  and  measured 
by  number  of  hours,  or  of  pages,  or  of  marks  ;  he  will  be- 
gin to  gain  some  sense  of  the  difference  between  a  subject 
and  a  course;  he  will  come  to  the  inward  recognition  of  a 
longing  to  launch  himself,  as  promptly  as  may  be  and  as 
finely  equipped  as  possible,  into  the  teeming,  give-and-take 
intellectual  activity  of  nineteenth-twentieth  century  schol- 
arship. No  longer  will  he  cavil,  inwardly  or  openly,  at 
the  hardship  of  the  stubborn  fact  that  infinitely  much  of  the 
world's  best  intellectual  output  of  to-day  must  be  dived  for 
into  wells  of  French  and  German  undefiled  by  the  trans- 
lator's hand.  As  he  opens  the  eyes  of  his  understanding, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  the  numberless  organs  of 
learned  intercommunication,  in  the  form  of  periodicals, 
monographs,  dissertations,  treatises,  transactions ;  as  he 
finds  unfolded  to  his  astonished  gaze  the  intricacies  of  the 
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mere  bibliographical  control  of  the  vast  accumulations  of 
knowledge  in  the  chosen  field  of  his  investigations,  he  will 
inevitably  rise  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  he  has  found 
at  home  an  opportunity  to  orient  himself  in  so  elaborate 
a  maze,  before  alighting  as  a  stranger,  literally  and  figur- 
atively, in  the  crowded  aula  of  some  European  university. 

But  what  of  the  advantages  of  the  foreign  year,  or  two 
years,  when  the  proper  time  has  come?  For  every  reason 
of  culture,  of  breadth  and  of  development,  these  advan- 
tages are  devoutly  to  be  sought.  Precisely  because  the 
Old  World  is  old,  it  is  full  of  stores  of  every  manner  of 
material  suited  to  the  young  scholar's  intellectual  need. 
And  incidental  to  his  purpose  of  building  firm  the  founda- 
tions for  a  life-time's  scholarship,  is  the  crowning  occasion 
his  foreign  sojourn  affords  for  the  confirmation  of  his  mas- 
tery, by  way  of  use  and  delectation,  of  the  great  world 
languages  ;  while  oftentimes  his  stay  abroad  may  most  for- 
tunately be  utilized  in  the  collecting  of  material  not  other- 
wise available  for  his  doctor's  dissertation. 

Of  the  happy  consummation  of  one's  last  student  year 
in  the  quiet  preparation  of  a  dissertation,  under  the  constant 
advice  and  suggestion  of  the  professor  who  guided  the 
candidate's  first  graduate  steps,  it  may  seem,  in  conclusion, 
quite  needless  to  speak.  Just  as  the  production  of  a  worthy 
doctor's  dissertation  is  altogether  the  most  valuable  part  of 
a  graduate  student's  training,  so  the  judicious  share  that 
the  professor  takes  in  every  stage  of  the  dissertation's  pro- 
gress ought  to  be,  and  generally  is,  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  vital  portion  of  all  the  instruction  that  the  faithful 
professor  has  to  impart. 

Henry  Alfred  Todd 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  PURE  SCIENCE  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES 

WITH  the  present  academic  year  begins  the  eighth 
year  since  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Pure 
Science.  The  statistics  in  the  Dean's  last  report,  included 
in  the  current  report  of  the  President,  show  that  the 
past  academic  year  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  school's 
history,  and  the  enrollment  up  to  the  first  of  November  of 
candidates  for  higher  degrees  shows  that  the  present  year 
will  more  than  maintain  the  steady  rate  of  growth  in  the 
past.  Without  quoting  figures,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
reports  referred  to,  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  gradu- 
ate students  registered  primarily  in  the  School  of  Pure 
Science  has  increased  three  hundred  per  cent,  since  its 
foundation  in  1892-3  and  that  the  average  yearly  rate  of 
increase  since  1893-4  is  twelve  per  cent. 

Now  that  the  school  is  established  as  a  well  defined 
component  of  the  university  system,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  the  external  conditions 
which  have  led  naturally  to  the  formation  of  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science,  as  well  as  the  external  influences  which 
may  be  expected  to  affect  the  progress  of  its  work  in  the 
future.  Among  these  conditions  and  influences,  those  aris- 
ing from  the  general  scientific  spirit  of  the  age  and  from 
the  local  and  national  scientific  societies  seem  to  be  worthy 
of  special  attention. 

While  great  credit  is  due  to  the  admirable  labors  of 
those  who  took  the  early  steps  in  the  organization  of  this 
faculty,  the  reasons  for  its  existence  are  to  be  seen  as  much 
in  the  demands  of  the  age  as  in  the  demands  of  the  Uni- 
versity. To  a  large  extent  during  the  past  half  century 
scientific  progress  has  come  about,  not  by  reason  of,  but  in 
spite  of  academic  traditions.  During  this  period,  and 
especially  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  scientific 
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thought  has,  in  the  main,  originated  in  and  been  directed 
by  scientific  societies.  The  growth  and  multiplication  of 
these  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of 
the  times.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  these  societies 
that  every  professor  of  science  is  now  subject  to  a  double 
standard — namely,  to  that  of  the  institution  with  which 
he  is  connected  and  to  the  generally  higher  standard  set 
by  the  societies  to  which  he  belongs.  Thus,  in  founding 
a  faculty  whose  work  should  be  confined  to  science  alone, 
or  in  assembling  its  scientific  staff  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vanced work,  Columbia  has  simply  come  into  conformity 
with  existing  conditions,  and  happily  in  this  way  provides 
against  the  danger  that  her  professional  standard  may  fall 
below  that  of  the  scientific  public. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  deplore  the  present  as 
an  age  of  specialists,  and  who  speak  and  write  regretfully 
of  a  past  when  the  more  eminent  minds  were  able  to  com- 
pass the  entire  realm  of  knowledge.  But  in  compensation 
for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  such  minds — if,  indeed, 
they  were  ever  more  numerous  than  at  present — there  is 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  eminent  specialist  of  to-day  is  of 
necessity  a  much  broader  man  than  the  eminent  specialist 
of  any  previous  age.  Paradoxical  as  the  statement  may 
appear,  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  essential  in  sci- 
ence that  one's  studies  should  be  broadly  general  in  order 
that  they  may  be  minutely  special.  Thus,  while  from  the 
purely  academic  point  of  view  it  might  seem  like  fostering 
undue  specialization  to  found  a  faculty  devoted  to  pure  sci- 
ence, such  action  is  not  only  in  close  conformity  with  the 
sceintific  tendencies  of  the  age,  but  is  justified  also  by  the 
same  administrative  needs  which  have  led  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  scientific  societies. 

Of  the  local  scientific  organizations  whose  work  sustains 
closely  reciprocal  relations  with  the  work  of  the  School  of 
Pure  Science,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  American 
Museum   of    Natural   History,  the   New  York   Botanical 
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Garden  and  the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  By  reason 
of  the  close  affiliation  with  these  organizations,  exceptional 
opportunities  are  afforded  by  the  school  to  students  of  the 
biological  sciences.  Specially  worthy  of  mention  also  are 
the  organizations  of  the  Scientific  Alliance  of  New  York, em- 
bracing the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  with  its  sev- 
eral sections,  The  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  The  Linnjean 
Society  of  New  York,  The  New  York  Mineralogical  Club, 
The  New  York  Microscopical  Society,  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the  New 
York  Entomological  Society.  The  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  latter  to  instructors  and  students,  for  conference, 
discussion  and  publication,  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  School  of 
Pure  Science,  the  University  has  come  to  be  considered  as 
a  specially  desirable  place  for  meetings  of  scientific  soci- 
eties. For  ten  years  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
originally  founded  at  Columbia  under  the  name  of  the 
New  York  Mathematical  Society,  has  held  meetings  regu- 
larly at  the  University.  Owing  largely  to  the  enterprise 
and  scientific  devotion  of  the  members  of  the  department 
of  mathematics  of  the  University,  this  society  has  met  with 
unexpected  success  and  has  come  to  occupy  an  honorable 
position  among  similar  societies  of  the  world.  Its  member- 
ship now  numbers  upwards  of  330 ;  it  has  published  nine 
volumes  of  a  Bulletin  devoted  particularly  to  historical  and 
critical  reviews  ;  and  it  is  now  about  to  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  Transactions  which  will  embrace  memoirs  and  simi- 
lar elaborate  works  of  research.  Quite  recently,  too, 
the  American  Physical  Society,  which  held  its  first  meet- 
ing here  on  October  29,  1899,  has  decided  to  meet  at 
Columbia  once  in  two  months,  from  October  to  May  of 
each  year,  on  the  same  dates  as  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society.  The  stimulus  which  these  national 
organizations  may  afford  to  instructors  in  and  students  of 
the  mathematico-physical  sciences   must  be  reckoned   of 
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prime  importance ;  while  the  opportunities  they  will  offer 
for  the  publication  of  meritorious  investigations  will  help 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of   the  School. 

Of  national  scientific  societies  whose  places  of  meeting 
change  from  year  to  year  there  are  many.  In  December 
last  about  a  dozen  such  met  at  Columbia  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  This  year,  November  14-16,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  most  exclusive  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  held  its  semi-annual  meeting  here  ;  and 
in  the  last  week  of  June  next  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  together  with  many  affiliated 
societies,  will  meet  here.  This  Association  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  our  national  societies,  having  celebrated  its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary at  Boston  in  1898.  It  is  divided  into  nine  sections, 
devoted  respectively  to  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  Geology 
and  Geography,  Zoology,  Botany,  Social  and  Economic 
Science,  and  Anthropology.  The  affiliated  socities,  which 
will  also  meet  at  the  University  during  the  same  week,  are 
the  American  Astronomical  and  Astro-Physical  Society, 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  American  Mathemat- 
ical Society,  the  American  Physical  Society,  the  American 
Geological  Society,  the  American  Entomological  Society, 
the  American  Forestry  Association  and  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 

All  these  organizations  help  to  direct  the  current  and 
swell  the  volume  of  scientific  thought.  Each  is  ready  to 
cooperate  for  the  general  good  which  comes  from  the  pro- 
motion and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.  To  a 
very  important  extent,  therefore,  we  must  look  to  them  for 
the  crystallization  of  opinions  into  ideas  which  may  be 
truly  fruitful ;  for  they,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
single  academic  body,  possess  a  consensus  of  expert  judg- 
ment and  a  freedom  from  local  restrictions  that  are  the 
essential  prerequisites  to  clear  views  and  sound  progress  in 
the  realm  of  science. 

Robert  Simpson  Woodward 
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STATISTICS  OF  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

MANY  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  bodies  of 
graduate  students  in  various  American  universides 
have  long  been  desirous  of  understanding  the  relative  size  of 
our  graduate  schools  and  the  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed.    With  this  object  in  view  I  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing table,  based  on  the  catalogues  of  1898-99.     I  have 
included  all  students,  who,  having  obtained  a  first  degree 
in  letters    or  science,   are  continuing,  in  residence,  such 
non-professional  studies  as  lead  to  the  degrees  of  M.   A. 
and  Ph.  D.,  though  they  may  not  be  candidates  for  either 
of  these  degrees.     The  graduate  schools  chosen  for  com- 
parison are  those  of  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Wis- 
consin and  Yale.     The  points  I  wish  to  determine  are  : 
(i)  where  are  the  largest  bodies  of  graduate  students ;  and 
(2)  to  what  extent  does  each  of  these  graduate  schools  draw 
its  students  only  from  a  college  or  scientific  school  directly 
connected  with  it.     In  other  words,  I  wish  to  determine,  so 
far  as  can  be  done  with  the  information  obtainable,  what 
institutions  are  attracting  the  largest  numbers  of  graduate 
students  and  from  what  sources  they  draw  them.     In  pre- 
paring this  table  I  have,  in  most  instances,  gone  behind  the 
summaries  of  students  in  the  catalogues,  basing  my  figures 
on  the  printed  lists  of  graduate  students.     Each  institution 
has  its  own  method  of  registration,    and  it  is   only  by  the 
means  mentioned  that  the  results  can  be  compared.     I  have 
verified  my  results  with  care,  and  trust  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding   any  but  trivial  errors  ;    but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  corrections  and  additions  of  any  sort. 
The  first  table  requires  detailed  explanation  : 
First,  I  have  omitted  from  an  institution's  list  of  gradu- 
ate students  such  as  are  pursuing  only  post-graduate  pro- 
fessional courses — in  medicine  or  engineering,  for  example. 
I  have  also  taken  no  account  of  non-resident  students. 
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Second,  I  have  presented  the  figures  of  the  University 
of  Cliicago  in  two  forms.  Tlie  extraordinary  activity  of 
that  institution  in  adapting  itself  to  the  actual  needs  of  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  is  especially  remarkable  in  its 
graduate  school,  which,  by  means  of  the  quarter  system, 
reaches  each  year  a  body  of  graduate  students  larger  than 
those  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins  and  Cornell  com- 
bined. Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  this  achieve- 
ment, it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that,  of  the  951  graduate 
students  at  Chicago  in  1898-99,  600  were  in  residence 
during  the  summer  quarter  and  340  for  only  a  part  of  that 
quarter.  It  seems  to  me  just,  therefore,  to  present  the 
Chicago  figures  for  purposes  of  comparison,  also,  in  an- 
other form — namely,  by  taking  account  only  of  students 
who  were  in  residence  for  three  of  the  four  quarters.  The 
totalis  given  opposite  the  caption  "Chicago  («)."  The 
figures  for  three  quarters  are  given  opposite  the  caption 
"Chicago  {hy 

Third,  I  have  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  peculi- 
arities in  the  methods  of  registration  here,  to  present  the 
Columbia  figures  in  three  forms,  marked  («),  {b^  and  (c). 
The  first  gives  the  total  number  of  students  receiving  grad- 
uate instruction  ;  the  second  excludes  53  students,  without 
degrees,  who  were  thought  sufficiently  mature  to  undertake 
certain  special  graduate  work ;  the  third  excludes  those 
students  primarily  enrolled  in  professional  schools  in  law, 
medicine  or  science  who  are  pursuing,  in  addition,  gradu- 
ate courses  leading  to  higher  degrees,  but  includes  such 
graduate  students  in  Teachers  College  as  are  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

Fourth,  I  have  devoted  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  columns 
to  an  analysis  of  the  sources  from  which  each  university 
draws  its  male  graduate  students.  The  fourth  column  shows 
the  percentage  of  graduate  students  at  any  university  who 
received  their  first  degrees  at  the  same  institution ;  the 
fifth,  those  who  received  them  at  other  institutions  on  this 
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list;  the  sixth,  those  who  received  them  at  various  other 
places.  That  a  graduate  school  should  have  a  comparatively 
large  percentage  in  the  fourth  column  shows  that  it  de- 
pends for  its  supply  largely  on  its  own  resources.  That  a 
graduate  school  should  have  a  comparatively  large  per- 
centage in  the  fifth  column  shows  that  it  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  draw  students  from  other  large  institutions  which 
have  distinguished  graduate  schools  of  their  own. 

Non-Professional  Graduate  Schools 
Registration  in  1898-99 


Per  cent,  of 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Universities 

Men 

Women 

Total 

men  from 
its  own 
college 

from  other 
institutions 
in  this  list 

from  other 
institu- 
tions 

Chicago  (a) 

951 

"          Ki) 

186 

80 

268 

19 

3 

78 

Columbia  («) 

389 

94 

483 

336 

94 

430 

"           (c) 

215 

66 

281 

16 

19 

65 

Cornell 

88 

34 

122 

31 

5 

^4 

Harvard 

308 

50 

358 

37 

6 

57 

Johns  Hopkins 

210 

0 

210 

23 

8 

69 

Michigan 

56 

17 

73 

70 

I 

29 

Pennsylvania 

107 

24 

131 

31 

12 

57 

Princeton 

128 

0 

128 

55 

4 

41 

Wisconsin 

67 

28 

95 

60 

4 

36 

Yale 

213 

40 

253 

61 

5 

34 

What  these  figures  seem  to  me  to  show  is  this  : 
First,  the  graduate  work  now  being  done  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  is  enormous  in  its  extent  and  far-reaching 
in  its  influences.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  that 
work,  if  reduced  to  the  traditional  system  of  other  institu- 
tions, would  make  the  school  inferior,  in  point  of  numbers, 
to  Harvard  and  Columbia. 

Second,  if  we  estimate  the  Columbia  school  on  the  plans 
marked  {a)  and  (^),  it  is  larger  than  any  other  school,  ex- 
cept that  of  Chicago  when  the  Chicago  school  is  estimated 
on  the  most  favorable  basis.  Estimated  on  the  strictest 
possible  basis  and  setting  Chicago  aside,  it  is  inferior  in 
numbers  only  to  Harvard.     To  the  writer  it  seems,  on  the 
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whole,  that  the  estimate  marked  {J))  is  both  the  fairest  and 
that  most  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  other  Amer- 
ican universities.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  Columbia 
school  is  larger  than  any  other  except  that  of  Chicago — 
and  this  limitation  holds  only  when  the  Chicago  school  is 
estimated  as  in  {a). 

Third,  Columbia  draws  a  larger  percentage  of  men  from 
the  other  universities  on  the  list  than  does  any  other  uni- 
versity. 

Fourth,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  situation  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  strongest  rivals  of  our  graduate 
school  are  Harvard  in  the  East  and  Chicago  in  the  West, 
and  that  Columbia  should  consider  seriously  the  advan- 
tages of  the  quarter  system. 

G.  R.  Carpenter 


WILLIAM    SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D., 
President  of  Columbia    College    (1787-1800) 

The  last  days  of  King's  College  had  been  clouded  by 
the  violent  Toryism  of  her  English  president.  But  her 
sons  had  proved  well  their  patriotism  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, and  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton  alone  was 
an  ample  offset  to  that  of  Myles  Cooper.  In  the  reorgan- 
ization her  guardians  took  every  means  to  strengthen  her 
reputation  as  an  American  institution,  notably  in  the 
selection  of  a  name  expressive  of  the  national  character 
which  the}^  aimed  to  give  the  College. 

The  immediate  problem — one  of  paramount  importance 
— was  to  secure  a  worthy  president.  After  Cooper 
took  his  sudden  departure  in  1775,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore,  lately  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  gone 
for  orders,  was  appointed  president  ^ro  tempore.  He  af- 
terwards filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  logic,  and  sev- 
eral years  later  he  was  elected  president  of  the  reorganized 
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college.  His  term  as  president  ;pro  tempore,  however, 
terminated  when,  in  1784,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
name  King's  College  was  changed  to  Columbia  College, 
and  the  government  of  the  College  was  transferred  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
During  the  next  three  years  there  was  no  president,  the 
duties  of  the  office  being  discharged  by  the  professors  in 
turns.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  it  having  been  found  im- 
practicable to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  College  success- 
fully by  means  of  a  board,  many  of  whose  members  resided 
in  distant  parts  of  the  state,  another  act  was  passed,  April 
13,  1787,  transferring  the  management  to  "the  trustees 
of  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York "  as  the 
new  corporation  was  designated.  The  new  trustees  forth- 
with decided  that  the  College  must  have  a  president. 
It  was  not  regarded  as  essential  that  he  should  be  a 
clergyman — a  degree  of  liberality  almost  heretical  at  that 
time.  In  searching  for  the  best  man,  regardless  of  his  pro- 
fession, the  choice  was  not  difficult.  Who  could  be  more 
worthy  than  the  son  of  the  first  president  of  King's  Col- 
lege ?  He  had  been  his  father's  adviser  in  the  conduct  of 
the  young  college  ;  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  members  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  United  States  Constitution  ;  his 
legal  reputation  was  unsurpassed  ;  he  was  widely  known  as 
a  most  eloquent  legal  orator.  Certainly  his  superior  in  three 
essential  qualities — culture,  ability  and  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  college — could  not  be  found  in  America.  Wil- 
liam Samuel  Johnson  was,  therefore,  unanimously  elected 
president  of  Columbia  College. 

The  new  president  spent  his  childhood,  previous  to  the 
founding  of  King's  College,  at  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
where  his  father  was  rector  of  the  English  Church.  He 
and  his  one  brother,  William  Johnson — who  became  for  a 
time  tutor  in  King's  College — received  their  early  educa- 
tion from  their  father,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, was  seldom  without  pupils.     At  his  hand  they  received 
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so  good  a  preparation  for  college  that,  although  they  were 
much  younger  than  their  classmates,  they  had  little  incen- 
tive to  work  during  their  college  course. 

It  was  the  hope  of  his  parents  that  William  Samuel 
Johnson  should  enter  the  ministry,  and  his  early  religious 
character  encouraged  this  hope.  But  he  afterwards  de- 
cided that  he  was  better  fitted  for  a  different  profession. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1744,  when  he  had 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  seventeen.  Dean  Berkeley, 
the  famous  philosopher,  had,  during  his  stay  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, established  a  scholarship  in  Yale  College  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  young 
Johnson  was  elected  to  this  scholarship.  After  leaving 
college,  he  spent  some  time  at  Stratford,  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  classics;  or,  in  his  own  words,  he 
"searched  the  Latin  and  Greek  stores,  and  wondered  at 
the  mighty  minds  of  old."  He  also  took  up  Hebrew  with 
his  father,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  aided  his  father  as  catechist  and  reader  to  the 
people  in  Ripton.  In  that  parish  of  fifty  families,  he  offic- 
iated for  two  and  a  half  years,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  but,  in  a  letter 
of  March  27,  1747,  to  Dr.  Bearcroft,  an  official  of  that 
society,  he  resigned  his  position  in  order  to  study  law.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Boston,  intending  to 
spend  a  month  or  two  in  Cambridge,  and  to  be  present  at 
the  Commencement  of  Harvard  College  to  receive  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  during 
this  time  he  speaks  of  his  decision  to  study  law. 

The  study  of  law  in  Connecticut  was,  at  that  time,  an 
extremely  difficult  matter.  We  are  told  that  "  the  legal 
system  of  Connecticut  was  exceedingly  crude,  and  the 
irregular  equity  by  which  the  courts  were  guided  was 
rather  perplexed  than  enlightened  by  occasional  recurrence 
to  a  few  of  the  older  common  law  authorities,  which  were 
respected  without  being  understood.     Dalton's  Sheriff^,  and 
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Justice  of  the  Peace  and  one  or  two  of  the  older  books  of 
precedents  formed  the  whole  library  of  the  bar  and  the 
bench."  Johnson  himself  says  that  "  in  the  pleadings  and 
arguments  our  practitioners  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  their 
own  imasfination  and  draw  from  their  own  stock,  often- 
times  a  most  miserable  resource.  ...  A  teeming, 
fruitful  imagination  will  make  the  best  figure."  He  de- 
vised a  plan  of  study  and  carried  it  out  with  such  success 
that  "  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar  of  Connecticut  forms 
an  epoch  in  legal  history."  He  cited  the  authorities  fre- 
quently and  intelligently,  and  thus  immediately  helped  to 
put  the  bar  of  the  state  on  a  higher  plane.  He  assigned  as 
the  foundation  of  his  learning  in  law  the  study  of  Viner's 
Abridgement,  which  he  carried  from  New  York  to  Strat- 
ford on  horseback. 

In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  law,  he  had  an  unusual 
gift  of  eloquence.  To  quote  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
Nov.  i6,  1819  :  "  Mr.  Johnson,  gifted  with  every  external 
grace  of  the  orator,  a  voice  of  the  finest  and  richest  tones, 
a  copious  and  flowing  eloquence  and  a  mind  stored  with 
elegant  literature,  appeared  at  the  bar  with  a  fascination 
of  language  and  manner  which  those  who  heard  him  never 
conceived  it  possible  to  unite  with  the  technical  address  of 
an  advocate."  His  own  personal  qualities,  together  with 
his  services  in  introducing  the  best  legal  authorities,  gained 
him  the  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Bar  "  of  his  state. 

But  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth  did  not  end  here. 
In  1754  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  of  the  first 
company  of  Stratford  militia.  In  1761  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  Stratford  in  the  lower  house  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. He  was  reelected  in  1765,  and  a  little  later  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  upper  house.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  one  of  three  delegates  from  Connecticut  to  the  Congress 
which  met  in  New  York  to  state  the  grievances  of  the  col- 
onies. Johnson  drew  up  the  petition  and  remonstrances  to 
the  King  and  the  tw^o  houses  of  Parliament,  and  is  said  to 
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have  been  a  guiding  and  controlling  spirit  throughout.  He 
was  afterwards  named  as  a  special  agent  to  London  from 
his  colony,  but  he  did  not  go  until  a  year  later. 

The  occasion  of  his  voyage  was  a  suit  growing  out  of  a 
disputed  title  to  a  tract  of  land  which  Governor  Mason  had 
been  appointed  to  obtain  for  the  colony  from  the  Mohegan 
Indians,  but  which,  it  afterward  appeared.  Mason  had  se- 
cured for  himself.  The  suit  seemed  likely  to  involve  the 
charter  rights  of  the  colony ;  and  as  the  case  had  to  be 
tried  in  London,  Johnson  was  sent  there  to  conduct  it. 
Four  years  passed  before  the  case  came  to  trial ;  but  it 
was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony.  Johnson's  rep- 
utation had  preceded  him  to  England,  and  on  June  23, 
1766,  Oxford  University  had  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Afterward  he  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society. 

During  his  stay  in  England  he  made  many  friends. 
Among  them  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  whom  his  re- 
lations were  close  and  lasting.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  main- 
tained that  they  were  related,  though  the  degree  of  rela- 
tionship was  never  clearly  traced.  In  a  letter  dated  March 
4,  1773,  the  Englishman  pays  his  friend  the  following  high 
compliment:  "  Of  all  those  whom  the  various  accidents  of 
life  have  brought  within  my  notice,  there  is  scarce  anyone 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  more  desired  to  cultivate  than 
yours."  Before  the  American  lawyer  left  England  he  was 
presented  Vv^ith  "  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary and  portrait  of  its  author."  The  first  meeting  of 
the  two  Johnsons  did  not  begin  very  auspiciously,  if  we 
may  believe  an  anecdote  describing  it.  It  is  said  that, 
when  the  American  introduced  himself  and  mentioned  his 
native  land,  the  "  Great  Mogul  of  Letters  "  thundered  forth, 
"  The  Americans  !  What  do  they  know  and  what  do  they 
read?"  "They  read,  sir,  the  Rambler,^''  was  the  reply 
that  insured  the  immediate  friendship  of  the  Rambler's  au- 
thor.     Amono;   other  friends  of  the  future   President  of 
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Columbia  was  the  son  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  his  father's 
friend. 

Johnson  paid  two  visits  to  the  continent  during  his  stay 
abroad.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  attention  to  his 
own  interests  and  to  the  business  of  the  colony,  but  kept 
close  watch  on  the  attitude  of  the  British  government  and 
of  the  British  public  toward  American  affairs.  He  even 
found  means  to  be  present,  at  great  personal  risk,  at 
debates  which  Americans  were  forbidden  to  attend.  In 
his  correspondence  with  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecti- 
cut and  others,  he  often  expressed  his  fears  for  the  future 
of  the  colonies.  As  early  as  1769  he  foreshadowed  the 
separation  from  England,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale. 
"  If  we  were  wise,"  he  says,  "  and  could  form  some  system 
of  free  government  upon  just  principles,  we  might  be  very 
happy  without  any  connection  with  this  country."  But  he 
was  not  then  ready  to  advise  such  a  separation,  as  he  feared 
that  faction  among  the  colonies  would  prevent  its  success. 

In  1 77 1,  as  the  Mohegan  case  had  been  decided,  Johnson 
returned  to  America.  The  next  year  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  upper  house  of  the  General  Assembly  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  judge  of  the  superior  court.  He  was 
spoken  of  for  the  chief  justiceship  in  New  York,  and 
would  probably  have  been  appointed,  had  not  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  interfered  with  the  regular  course  of  events. 
In  1774  he  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  his  business  prevented  his  being  present. 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington  he  was  sent  by  the  colony, 
much  against  his  will,  as  member  of  a  committee  to  Gen- 
eral Gage  to  discuss  means  for  securing  peace  ;  but  before 
the  committee  returned,  the  Assembly  had  declared  for 
independence.  Johnson  saw  the  advantages  of  a  separate 
government  for  the  colonies  and  was  always  active  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  for  America.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  at 
first  in  favor  of  war,  because  he  feared  that  it  must  end  in 
disaster.     He  believed,  in  short,  that  England's  power  was 
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too  great  to  permit  hope  of  successful  resistance.  But 
when  war  was  decided  upon,  he  supported  it,  and  was 
active  in  the  enlistment  of  men  and  the  furnishing  of 
money. 

After  the  war  was  over,  he  was  again  made  a  member 
of  the  upper  house  and  again  he  represented  the  state, 
this  time  in  a  suit  with  Penn's  heirs,  growing  out  of  a  con- 
tested title.  In  1784-87  he  was  a  delegate  to  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  he  was  also  a  member 
— and  a  very  prominent  and  influential  member — of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  "  His  views  being  wholly  lib- 
eral and  national,  he  was  occasionally  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  conciliation  between  the  fears  and  jealousies  of 
the  smaller  states  and  the  claims  and  assumptions  of  the 
larger  ones."  It  was  said  of  him  that  "  his  was  a  genuine 
patriotism,  not  bounded  by  the  limits  of  any  party  or  sect." 
The  office  of  peacemaker  was  of  the  highest  importance 
at  that  convention ;  and  the  men  who — like  Johnson — 
were  qualified  to  fill  it  performed  notable  service. 

The  feature  of  the  Constitution  with  which  Johnson 
had  most  to  do  was  the  establishment  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Beardsley,  his  biographer,  says,  "  He  first  proposed  the 
organization  of  the  Senate  as  a  distinct  body,  in  which  the 
State  sovereignties  should  be  equally  represented  and 
guarded."  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  his  life  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  every  student  of  American  institutions. 
Johnson  was,  however,  also  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
"to  revise  the  style  and  arrange  the  articles,"  and  their 
final  form  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  his  hand.  Further- 
more, the  bill  for  organizing  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States,  the  ultimate  guardian  of  liberty,  was  drawn  up  by 
Johnson  and  two  colleagues.  The  Madison  Papers  men- 
tion several  other  measures  in  the  discussion  of  which  he 
took  an  active  part. 

The  first  legislature  of  Connecticut  elected  Johnson  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  the  subsequent  re- 
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moval  of  Congress  to  Philadelphia  obliged  him  to  resign 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  ;  for  he  had 
already  been  elected  president  of  Columbia  College  and 
the  duties  of  that  office  did  not  permit  his  absence.  After 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  last  president  of  King's  College, 
the  Continental  authorities  had  converted  the  college  build- 
ings into  a  military  hospital,  and  the  books  and  "  philo- 
sophical apparatus"  were  removed.  A  president ^r<?  tem- 
■pore  was  appointed,  as  already  noted  ;  but,  though  some 
instruction  continued  to  be  given,  the  work  of  the  college 
was  practically  abandoned  for  a  time.  With  the  coming 
of  peace  and  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  interest 
in  educational  affairs  revived.  The  Regents  of  the  State 
University  gave  their  attention  to  the  matter,  and  under 
their  administration  the  work  of  the  college  was  resumed 
and  carried  on  for  three  years,  when  they  were  succeeded 
by  the  trustees  named  in  the  Act  of  1787.  At  a  meeting 
in  the  City  Hall,  on  May  21,  1787,  the  trustees  of  the  reor- 
ganized college  unanimously  elected  Dr.  Johnson  as  its 
first  president,  at  a  salary  of  £400.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  his  acceptance  reached  the  trustees. 

At  that  time  the  students  of  Columbia  College  numbered 
thirty-nine.  Several  of  these  lived  in  the  college;  but, 
contrary  to  the  earlier  custom,  many  were  allowed  to  live 
outside.  The  gowns  and  "academic  habits  "  had  disap- 
peared, as  had  most  of  the  books  and  apparatus. 

The  professional  schools  had  suffered  as  severely  as  the 
academic  during  the  war.  President  Johnson  numbered 
among  his  colleagues  three  professors  of  medicine,  but  it 
was  several  years  before  the  school  was  entirely  reestab- 
lished. There  were  rumors  of  a  new  medical  school  out- 
side the  college,  but  the  Regents  agreed,  after  meeting  the 
committee  of  the  Columbia  trustees,  not  to  erect  a  separate 
institution.  In  February,  1792,  the  Medical  School  of 
Columbia  College  was  established,  under  a  dean  and  eight 
professors.     In  1793  a  law  professorship  was  founded  and 
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James  Kent,  afterwards  chancellor,  was  chosen  professor, 
though  the  law  school  was  not  fully  reorganized  until 
several  years  later. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  was  improved  from  time 
to  time,  and,  without  neglecting  the  languages,  much  ad- 
ditional attention  was  given  to  the  sciences.  Mention  is 
made  of  instruction  in  geology,  meteorology,  hydrology, 
mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology,  as  well  as  in  the  oriental 
languages,  French,  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  eco- 
nomics. The  Trustees  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
methods  of  instruction;  and  at  a  meeting  in  July,  1792, 
they  decreed  that  every  professor  should  publish  a  syllabus 
of  his  lectures. 

The  number  of  students  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
1793  twenty-six  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
Commencement  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  national  event. 
The  order  of  procession  adopted  in  1794  was  the  following  : 
The  governor  of  the  state,  the  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  chancellor  of  the  state,  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  foreigners  of  distinction,  regents  of  the  University, 
the  city  corporation,  the  clergy,  the  trustees  of  the  College, 
the  president  and  the  professors  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  the 
dean  and  professors  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  the  mas- 
ters of  arts,  the  bachelors  of  arts,  the  candidates,  students 
of  the  College,  etc.  In  1787  both  houses  of  the  state  Legis- 
lature, upon  the  motion  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  adjourned 
in  order  to  attend  the  first  commencement  of  the  Collecre 
under  its  name.  In  1789,  the  commencement  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  President  Washington  and  all  the 
principal  officers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  progress  which  was  being  made  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Johnson  is  clearly  shown  by  a  report 
published  in  1794.  The  Senatiis  Academicus  had  appointed 
a  committee  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  College.  They 
secured  written  statements  from  the  several  professors  in 
regard  to  the  work  in  their  courses,  and  on   the   basis  of 
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these  they  published  a  report,  which  was  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Lalleans  Mitchill  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  report  was  printed  under  the  title  "  The 
Present  State  of  Learning  in  Columbia  College." 

The  whole  college  had  made  great  advances  in  numbers, 
standing  and  equipment.  President  Johnson  remained  at 
its  head  six  years  longer,  until  1800 ;  but  in  that  year  his 
advancing  age  (he  was  seventy-two)  and  failing  health 
led  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  college  and  to  re- 
tire from  his  position  as  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church.  The 
progress  which  Columbia  had  made  during  his  term  of 
office  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  trustees  in  appointing  him. 
After  his  resignation  he  returned  to  his  early  home  in 
Stratford,  where  his  health  improved  greatly,  so  that  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

A  visitor  from  South  Carolina,  who  saw  him  two  years 
before  his  death,  gives  a  glowing  description  of  their  meet- 
ing. "In  the  summer  of  1817,"  he  writes,  "I  visited 
Stratford,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  delightful  hours  I 
passed  in  the  company  of  your  venerable  and  excellent 
relative.  He  carried  me  back  to  his  residence  in  England 
and  to  the  company  of  Johnson,  of  Mansfield  and  of  Chat- 
ham. The  theme  made  him  eloquent ;  and  I  shall  ever 
consider  it  a  happiness  to  have  heard  that  eloquence  which 
produced  such  an  impression  upon  the  royal  council  of 
England  [in  the  cause  of  his  colony]  .  Age,  though  it  had 
impaired  his  person  and  a  little  dimmed  his  eyes,  had  still 
left  him  a  voice  of  the  finest  tones,  which  I  can  never  for- 
get." Another  describes  him  as  having  in  his  prime  "  all 
the  talents  of  Chesterfield  without  his  vices."  Madison 
said  of  him,  "  I  have  always  felt  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
spect acknowledged  by  all  to  be  due  to  his  endowments 
and  virtues." 

A.  Leroy  Jones 
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UNDERGRADUATE    PUBLICATIONS 
AT    COLUMBIA 

II.     1848-1857 

The   Annual    Catalogues 

FROM  1815  until  1848  there  was  no  student  publication 
at  Columbia.  In  that  year  began  the  career  of  no 
less  a  publication  than  the  present  Catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which — very  humble  in  its  beginnings — has  had, 
through  the  succeeding  half  century,  a  most  curious  and 
diversified  history.  In  October  of  1848  appeared  a  little 
octavo  pamphlet,  Sj^x^j^  inches,  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Officers  and  Students  of  Columbia  College.  It  was  not 
an  official  publication,  but  was  brought  out  by  Stephen  R. 
Weeks,  janitor  and  assistant  librarian,  and  sold  by  him 
for  ten  cents  a  copy.  It  contained  lists  of  the  faculty  and 
trustees,  of  the  officers  of  the  two  literary  societies  and  of 
the  students  by  classes ;  and  it  also  gave  extracts  from  the 
college  statute  on  admission,  etc.  It  was  a  very  simple 
and  unpretentious  booklet,  printed  plainly  on  coarse  paper, 
now  yellow  with  age.  It  is  this  that  W.  A.  Sloan,  in  his 
Undergraduate  Record  (1881),  incorrectly  calls  the  "  An 
nual  Register,"  using  the  name  that  in  his  own  day  was 
applied  to  that  official  annual  publication  which  grew,  as 
we  shall  see,  out  of  this  early  little  catalogue. 

Yet  Mr.  Week's  pamphlet  was  not  the  real  commence- 
ment of  the  series.  It  seems  merely  to  have  given  the 
suggestion  ;  for  that  same  year  a  second  Annual  Catalogue^ 
for  the  collegiate  year  of  1848-49,  made  its  appearance. 
It  has  the  same  title,  but  on  the  title  page  is  the  announce- 
ment that  it  is  "Published  for  the  Senior  Class."  This 
is  a  much  neater  piece  of  work  than  its  predecessor.  It 
has  a  brown  cover,  with  the  seal  of  the  college,  a  fancy 
black-border  page,  a  Latin  motto,  and  twice  as  many  pages 
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— sixteen.  It  contains  rather  more  material,  and  the  ar- 
rangement is  better  and  less  cramped.  Trustees,  faculty 
and  students  are  given  as  before,  as  are  the  two  societies. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  list  of  the  graduates  of  1848  and  a 
summary  of  attendance,  from  which  we  learn  that  at  that 
time  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  students.  It  is  also 
announced  that  there  are  fourteen  thousand  volumes  in  the 
library. 

Next  year,  1849-50,  the  second  number  was  issued. 
The  contents  were  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  extracts 
from  the  college  statistics.  This  time,  however,  and  there- 
after for  several  years — and  this  is  what  brings  the  Annual 
Catalogue  into  the  sphere  of  this  article — it  was  published 
by  and  not  for  the  Senior  Class.  The  Catalogue  for 
1850-51  had  twenty-four  pages  and  gave  the  graduates 
back  to  the  class  of  1845.  The  cover,  one  of  the  few  re- 
tained in  the  Library's  set  of  these  publications,  had  a  wood- 
cut of  the  old  Barclay  street  building,  above,  which  was 
the  motto,  Haec  olim  meminisse  jzivabit.  In  1851-52  the 
number  of  pages  was  raised  to  thirty.  It  was  then  printed 
on  ochre-colored  paper,  with  very  fancy  red  borders  and 
ornaments.  It  gave  a  page  or  two  to  the  Grammar  School 
— now  Columbia  Grammar  School — and  a  list  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  Columbia  College  and  King's  College.  Next 
year,  1852-53,  the  courses  of  study  were  added.  1853-54 
marks  the  introduction  into  the  Catalogue  of  the  fraternities 
and  the  lists  of  membership.  The  book  now  resembles 
the  later  Columbiad.  It  drops  the  graduates  and  raises 
the  number  of  pages  to  thirty-two.  And  so  on,  each 
year  with  slight  changes  in  size  and  contents,  until  the 
last  year  of  its  undergraduate  existence,  1856-57,  when  it 
blossomed  forth  in  a  short-lived  but  brilliant  glory.*  The 
book  of  that  year  was  very  elaborate.     It  had  forty-eight 


*The  Committee  that  published  this  Catalogue  was,  according  to  W.  S. 
Sloan  in  the  Undergraduates  Record,  Samuel  W.  Francis,  Eldridge  T- 
Gerry,  George  G.  Haven,  Pierre  McCartj  and  James  H.  Slipper. 
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pages,  every  form  of  eight  pages  being  printed  with  a  bor- 
der of  a  different  color.  The  fraternity  cuts  were  executed 
with  great  exactness  of  coloring  and  considerable  beauty. 
On  the  brown  cover  was  a  little  engraving  of  a  man  en- 
deavoring to  break  across  his  knee  the  symbolical  faggot, 
while  inside  was  the  appropriate  motto :  Recti  verique 
fratres  in  foedcre  juncti. 

The  extravagance  of  this  very  elaborate  book  so  shocked 
the  trustees  that  they  forthwith  took  the  publication  into 
their  own  hands  and  next  year  brought  it  back  to  its 
former  severe  simplicity.  They  cut  out  the  fraternities 
and  graduates  and  left  only  the  purely  academic  matter. 
Thereafter  it  developed  strictly  along  these  lines  and  be- 
came an  official  catalogue,  increasing  in  size  as  the  growth 
of  the  college,  etc.,  demanded.  In  i860  it  was  already  a 
comparatively  large  pamphlet,  attractively  printed  in 
antique  types.  That  year,  by  a  little  historical  fiction, 
it  was  entitled  The  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Annual 
Catalogue^  etc.,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  extended  no 
further  back  than  1848.  Before  that  date  there  had,  in- 
deed, been  "  General  Catalogues"  published  at  intervals, 
and  carrying  the  statistical  history  of  the  college  up  to  the 
date  of  publication.  The  Annual  Catalogue  of  i860  is  not 
a  continuation  of  this,  however,  but  of  the  two  little  pam- 
phlets of  the  year  1848.  In  1878  the  functions  of  the  Cata- 
logue were  divided  up  between  the  Handbook  and  the  Co- 
Imnbia  College  Annual  Register,  one  giving  information 
about  courses,  etc.,  and  the  other,  lists  of  the  faculty,  grad- 
uates and  students.  To  the  Handbook  in  1893-4  succeeded 
the  Cohmibia  College  Catalogue,  a  bound  collection  of  de- 
partment circulars  ;  and  this  in  1896-7  became  the  present 
elaborate  and  admirable  Columbia  University   Catalogue. 
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III.      1864 
The  Columbiad,  The  Miner,  The  Columbian 

After  1848,  the  next  important  date  in  the  history  of  un- 
derg-raduate  publications  at  Columbia  is  1864,  the  year 
when  The  Colimibian  appeared.  The  appearance  of  this 
publication,  which  was  the  following  year  renamed  The 
Columbiad,  and  which,  since  1890,  has  been  continued  from 
year  to  year  with  the  earlier  name,  marks  an  important 
stage  in  Columbia's  growth.  The  Columbia  of  1815  was 
a  very  different  place  from  the  Columbia  of  to-day.  It 
was  a  little  institution,  very  local,  and  so  merged  in  the 
social  life  of  the  city  that  there  was  little  of  that  concen- 
tration out  of  which  grow  collegiate  self-consciousness, 
college  spirit  and  student  activities.  There  was  no  inter- 
collegiate spirit  and  there  were  no  intercollegiate  contests 
in  athletics  and  debating.  The  great  athletic  wave  did 
not  reach  Columbia  until  the  seventies,  and  even  football, 
as  a  campus  recreation,  between  Senior  and  Sophmore  on 
one  hand  and  Junior  and  Freshman  on  the  other,  did  not 
appear  until  1824.  What  college  life  there  was,  social 
and  literary,  centered  about  the  two  literary  societies  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  out  of  their  rivalry  grew  what- 
ever slight  college  feeling  there  was  in  these  early  days. 

In  1836,  however,  began  a  new  development,  that  not 
only  worked  against  Columbia's  isolation  in  the  college 
world  and  thus  made  for  a  new  and  healthful  intercol- 
legiate spirit,  but  that  awakened,  as  well,  in  Columbia  life, 
a  stronger  and  more  intense  vitality.  This  was  the  intro- 
duction of  fraternities.  In  1836  a  chapter  of  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  was  established  ;  while  Psi  Upsilon  came  in  1842,  and 
Delta  Phi  in  1842  or  '43.  These  now,  with  the  others  that 
came  along  later,  became  new  social  and  storm  centres  ;  and 
as  the  rivalry  among  these  secret  societies  was  naturally 
far  keener  than  between  the  old  debating  clubs,  it  was 
a    much   more    potent   factor   in    arousing  the  latent  un- 
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dergraduate  energy,  and  in  starting  Columbia  along  the 
road  of  progress  in  student  affairs. 

The  first  result  of  this  new  factor  in  Columbia  life  was 
the  founding,  in  1864,  of  the  Cohimhian.  The  rivalry 
among  the  fraternities,  by  this  time  grown  very  keen,  finally 
sought  public,  material  expression.  The  new  publication 
was  practically  a  fraternity  balance-sheet,  in  which  the  ac- 
counts of  the  rival  organizations  were  set  down  for  all  the 
world  to  audit.  But,  in  bringing  together  all  these  warring 
social  elements,  the  Cohimhian  practically  formulated  and 
gave  expression  to  the  broader  Columbia  life,  which  from 
that  very  moment  began  to  open  out  into  all  the  complexity 
and  variety  of  the  "  modern"  period. 

This  annual  started,  as  it  has  always  continued,  as  a 
junior  class  publication.  The  editors  of  the  first  number 
were  Archibald  M.  Campbell  and  George  G.  Kip,  of  the 
class  of  1865.  They  state  the  object  of  the  paper  in  an 
editorial  which,  gradually  expanding  into  a  review  of  the 
past  year  and  its  progress,  long  remained  a  fundamental 
feature  of  succeeding  annuals  : 

"  The  custom  which  has  been  prevalent  for  many  years 
in  the  principal  colleges  of  our  land,  of  publishing  a  col- 
lege paper  containing  a  list  of  the  societies  and  fraterni- 
ties connected  with  the  college  and  such  other  matter  as 
may  prove  of  interest  to  the  student,  the  class  of  '65  now 
proposes  to  inaugurate  in  our  venerable  institution." 

This  Columbian  was  a  very  scanty  affair.  It  was  a 
paper  of  four  pages,  in  size  19  x  12^  inches.  On  the  first 
page  figured  the  fraternities,  Psi  Upsilon,  Delta  Phi,  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma,  Delta  Phi,  T.  K.,  and  Axe  and  Coffin  ;  also 
a  Chess  Club  and  a  Billiard  Club.  On  the  second  were  the 
editorial  and  the  class  poem ;  on  the  third,  the  member- 
ship lists  of  the  Philolexian  and  Peithologian  Societies  ;  and 
on  the  last,  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  Alumni  Association,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Chemical  Society,  class  officers.  Baseball  Associa- 
tion and  the  programme  of  the  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of 
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the  Peithologian.  This  resume  of  the  contents  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  simplicity  of  Columbia  life  at  this 
period,  as  compared  with  the  manifold  interests  of  the 
present  day.  Athletics,  for  example,  is  represented  only 
by  baseball — and  that  in  a  merely  local  fashion.  Very 
interesting,  too,  is  the  Faculty  list.  There  were  just  seven- 
teen university  officers,  including  the  president,  the  chap- 
lain, the  organist,  the  fencing-master,  the  librarian  and  the 
janitor,  who  was  also  assistant  librarian.  The  Columbian 
reminds  us  that  it  is  still  war  time  :  *'  Many  well-remem- 
bered faces,  it  is  true,  would  still  be  remembered  in  our 
lecture-rooms,  were  it  not  that  the  dread  god  of  war  is 
still  about  in  his  fury.  The  loss  of  the  traitor.  Professor 
McCulloh,  has  been  more  than  replaced."  This  profes- 
sor, who  held  the  chair  of  physics,  was  a  Southern  sym- 
pathizer and  was  expelled  by  the  trustees.  He  is  referred 
to  in  this  editorial  as  "  Dirty  Dick." 

The  next  annual  changed  its  name  to  the  Columbiad 
and  its  size  to  16x12  inches.  The  material  is  essentially 
the  same,  though  a  calendar,  a  list  of  prize  awards,  two 
songs  and  the  new  School  of  Mines  Faculty  were  added. 
A  motto  for  the  publication  was  also  chosen  :  Este  Per- 
fetua.  For  the  next  year  the  sheet,  edited  this  time  by 
Edgar  Fawcett,  was  enlarged  to  18^x14  inches.  Number 
IV.  is  lost,  but  it  was  like  the  preceding  ones. 

In  1868  there  was  a  change  and  a  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance, arising — it  is  interesting  and  significant  to  note — 
from  the  same  fraternity  rivalry,  heightened  and  em- 
bittered, that  had  given  birth  to  the  Columbiad.  From 
the  very  first  there  had  been  a  disputed  claim  for  pre- 
cedence in  the  first  page  between  the  two  oldest  extant 
fraternities,  Psi  Upsilon  and  Delta  Phi.  The  latter  claimed 
that  it  had  been  established  at  Columbia  in  1842,  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  Psi  Upsilon  in  the  same  year  ;  whereas 
Psi  Upsilon  maintained,  and  quoted  the  Delta  Phi  cata- 
logues for  1847  and  185 1  in  support  of  its  argument,  that 
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its  rival  had  not  been  established  until  1843.  Historically, 
Delta  Phi  could  show  precedence  over  Psi  Upsilon  in  the 
Animal  Catalogue ;  but,  of  course,  this  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  same  error  of  dates.  Neither  society  would 
yield,  a  breach  came,  and  the  two  fraternities  published 
rival  annuals.  In  order  to  accentuate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  the  editors  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Cohimbiady 
who  gained  for  their  book  the  official  recognition  of  their 
class,  chose  an  entirely  new  form.  The  '69  Colwnhiad  was 
a  C))^  '"^5^  pamphlet  of  64  pages,  bound  in  a  plain  dark 
brown  or  plain  purple  paper  cover,  with  the  name  and  date 
printed  in  gold.  This  now  became  the  accepted  model 
for  a  good  many  years  ;  and  the  publication,  thus  rudely 
jogged  out  of  its  old  rut,  ceased  to  be  a  mere  insignificant 
leaflet  and  became  a  real  book.  As  Delta  Phi  and  some 
other  fraternities  which  supported  its  claim  remained  un- 
convinced by  the  events  of  the  preceding  year,  they  refused 
to  appear  in  this  Columbiad.  But  next  year  they  returned  to 
the  fold  and  the  peaceful  working  together  of  all  elements 
was  resumed.  Henceforth  Delta  Phi  accepted  second  place, 
though  it  still  retained  1842  as  the  date  of  establishment. 

The  succeeding  history  of  the  Columbiad  is  interesting 
in  two  ways :  on  the  side  of  its  own  development  as  a  stu- 
dent publication  from  its  small  beginnings  to  a  large  and 
elaborate  volume  ;  and  also  as  a  reflection  of  undergraduate 
life  from  year  to  year,  and  as  an  indication  of  its  increasing 
growth  in  variety,  complexity  and  spirit.  When  a  history 
of  Columbia  comes  to  be  written,  the  row  of  Columbiads 
in  the  library  will  be  a  most  valuable  series  of  documents. 
This  historical  interest  of  the  Columbiad  is  so  absorbing 
that  one  is  tempted  to  abandon  the  matter  in  hand  and  to 
trace  from  their  starting-points  the  various  inwoven  strands 
of  social,  athletic  and  literary  interests.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing, for  example,  to  trace  the  rise  and  fall  and  transforma- 
tion of  such  Columbia  customs  as  Class-Day  ;  the  "  Good- 
wood  Cup,"  presented   by   his   class  to  the  most  popular 
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Junior;  and  the  "  Burial  of  the  Ancient,  or  Antiquities  or 
Animosities  or  Legendre " — for  a  long  and  varied  life- 
history  has  our  "Sophomore  Triumph."  It  would  also 
be  worth  while  to  trace  the  rise  of  rowing,  from  the  class 
and  Psi  Phi  (Delta  Kappa  Epsilon)  boat  clubs  to  the 
glorious  victories  at  Henley  and  Saratoga.  And  isn't  it 
amusing  to  know  that  bicycling  at  Columbia  started  in 
1869  with  the  Columbia  College  Velocipede  Club?  But 
these  things  lie  off  the  main  path  and  are  important  to  us 
now  merely  as  they  explain  the  gradually  increasing  bulk 
of  the  Columbiad. 

For  several  years  the  '69  Cohunbiad  was  pretty  rigidly 
duplicated,  with  slight  variations  in  cover,  number  of 
pages  and  minor  decorative  devices.  In  1875  the  new 
printer  impressed  upon  the  '76  book  and  those  following  a 
somewhat  different  appearance,  with  minor  typographical 
changes  and  a  heavier,  stiffer  quality  of  paper.  The 
editors,  too,  made  certain  changes  that  gave  the  book  more 
general  interest.  They  included,  for  example,  not  only 
Junior  material,  but  the  class  lists  and  histories  of  the  other 
classes.  The  next  Columbiad  made  the  first  advance  in 
the  matter  of  illustration,  by  giving  a  steel  frontispiece  of 
President  Barnard.  The  '79  volume  in  1878  marks  a  rather 
important  stage  ;  for  in  this  year  the  School  of  Mines,  which 
had  from  the  earliest  days  been  more  or  less  represented  in 
the  Columbiad  withdrew  and  founded  its  own  book,  the 
Miner,  which  led  a  separate  existence  successfully  until 
1890,  when  the  two  united  in  The  Cohmibian. 

Up  to  1878  the  Columbiad  had  been  purely  a  yearly 
record  of  events  and  a  statement  of  the  standing  of  the 
various  college  organizations  ;  and,  with  the  one  exception 
mentioned,  there  had  been  no  attempt  at  illustrations  or 
decorations  beyond  what  the  printer's  fonts  would  supply. 
The  chief  ornamental  makeshift  and  means  of  varying  the 
book  from  year  to  year  had  been  the  page  border.  This 
became  regularly  a  heavy  blue  cross-corner  border,  fram- 
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ing  the  reading  matter.  Nor  had  there  been  any  humor- 
ous or  comic  stuff — poems,  burlesque,  parodies  or  even 
grinds — except  once  back  in  1865,  when  the  Columhiad 
of  that  year  gave  a  table  of  "  Capillary  Statistics."  The 
Coliimbiads  for  1879  "^^^  1880  open  up  a  new  era,  in  which 
the  annual  was  to  become  something  besides  a  mere  statis- 
tical pamphlet  and  to  acquire  an  interest,  literary  and  artis- 
tic, of  its  own,  apart  from  its  reflection  of  the  events  of  the 
college  world.  The  '80  book,  which  contained  89  pages — 
much  the  largest  number  to  date — added  only  illustrations, 
and  those  very  crude  ;  but  the  '81  Columbiad,  oi  which 
Harry  T.  Peck  was  Editor-in-Chief,  and  F.  Benedict  Her- 
zog,  Art  Editor,  was  in  every  way  a  notable  advance  over 
all  preceding  publications.  It  contained  seventy-six  pages, 
illustrations  that,  though  still  crude,  are  an  improvement 
on  others  of  the  preceding  year,  and  a  great  deal  of  very 
bright  and  clever  comic  reading  matter.  In  fact,  the 
whole  tone  of  the  book  is  changed  from  a  dry,  conven- 
tional hand-book  to  a  gay,  entertaining  volume  that  could 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct.  The  very  editorial  changes 
character.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  that  will  indicate  the 
new  spirit  in  the  erstwhile  stately  and  dignified  fore-word  : 

"  The  Good  Wood  has  come  and  gone  and  nobody  was 
hurt.  Eighty-one  did  it  with  its  little  hatchet.  Let  us  re- 
member this  as  our  crowning  glory.  Other  classes  might 
set  up  rival  candidates  and  vote  for  them  and  fight  over 
them  and  make  trouble  about  them,  but  Eighty-one  pro- 
ceeded on  a  sure  and  ingenious  plan.  When  the  time  for 
election  came,  every  man  promptly  voted  for  himself — 
then  made  it  unanimous." 

The  next  three  Columbiads  have  much  the  same  spirit 
and  character  as  the  '81  book.  The  reading  matter  con- 
tinues the  chief  feature  and  is  very  bright  and  witty, 
abounding  with  personalities  : 

"  We  sincerely  hope  that  everybody  who  is  referred  to 
will  feel  insulted  and  never  speak  to  us  again.     If  they 
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continue  cordial  relations  we  may  get  out  another  and  re- 
vised edition"  ('82,  Edited  by  N.  M.  Butler). 

The  '82  Columbiad  contains  an  amusing  "  Pocket  Dic- 
tionary," which  is  still  fresh  for  laughter,  although  in  the 
transcription  single  definitions  may  lose  their  flavor : 

"Brooklyn:  Generally  supposed  to  be  a  holy,  quiet 
and  virtuous  suburb.  If  we  are  to  take  the  specimens  that 
come  over  here'from  there  as  representatives,  please  prefix 
un  to  all  of  the  above  adjectives." 

**  Kandahar :  Up  in  Harlem  somewhere.  Afghans 
ran  the  British  out  of  it,  anyway.  Guess  we  must  be  a 
a  little  mixed  about  K." 

"  Harlem  :  The  place  where  the  "  L"  trains  run  to." 

Columbia  was  at  this~period  at  swords  points  with  every 
other  college  in  the  country ;  and  there  were,  therefore, 
many  digs  at  Cornell,  Yale,  Princeton,  etc. ,  each  year  in  the 
Columbiad.  In  the  '83  book  there  is  a  burlesque  called 
"Home  Again,"  in  which  the  Cornell  crew  return  to 
Ithaca  from  abroad,  where  they  have  lost  their  races.  They 
recount  their  experiences  in  a  broad  country  dialect,  with 
many  a  "  Wal  "  and  "  I  swear  to  gosh  " : 

"  For  instance,  when  in  London,  where  we  boarded, 
We  had  the  best  which  our  hotel  afforded, 
And  neatly  fooling  all  them  British  pills. 
We  skipped  one  night  and  didn't  pay  no  bills!" 

Many  of  the  "  grinds  "  or  "  slugs  "  have  a  special  inter- 
est for  us  to-day — as  is  the  case  with  this  one : 

"  Abraham  Valentine  William  J. 
Studied  all  night  and  studied  all  day; 
He  could  tell  all  about  the  Vandals  and  Huns, 
And  yanked  at  the  end  all  the  scholarship  buns." 

During  these  years  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  pages  and  in  the  quality  of  the  illustrations. 
In  the  latter,  however,  there  is  very  decided  room  for  still 
greater  improvement ;  and  it  is  along  this  line  that  future 
Columbiads  advance.     The  literary   element,  if  you   can 
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call  it  such,  on  the  other  hand,  having  reached  about  the 
highest  development  possible  in  its  own  peculiar  form, 
from  the  '85  Columbiad  on,  tends  to  become  conventional- 
ized into  certain  stereotyped  departments  and  more  and 
more  meagre  in  quantity.  The  '85  book  is  the  first  dis- 
tinctly to  show  this  new[^double  development,  pictorial  evo- 
lution and  literary  degeneration.  It  is  at  this  time,  too,  that 
the  book  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Spectator  men,  having 
previously,  from  1880  on,  been  influenced  mainly  by  the 
y4c/«  element  in  college.  The  Acta  Co ium 5 ian a  was  the 
literary  paper,  wheras  the  Spectator  had  long  represented 
the  pictorial  side  of  Columbia  journalism.  The  '86  Coluin- 
hiad  is,  indeed,  published  by  the  Columbia  College  Spec- 
tator Publishing  Company.  This  is  the  first  book  to  be 
issued  in  stiff  covers.  The  binding  was  plain  dark  blue 
cloth,  with  gilt  lettering  on  the  back. 

The  trend  of  the  Columhiad  now  was  towards  becoming 
a  handsomely  illustrated  hand-book  of  information.  The 
reading  matter  had  degenerated  into  a  few  standard 
features,  like  the  customary  set  of  grinds.  But,  in  return, 
every  number  introduced  some  pleasing  changes  in  style, 
cover  or  illustrations.  The  '88  ColiLinhiad — Ye  Colum- 
biad— increased  the  size  to  9^  x  6^  inches,  and  had  a 
particularly  pretty  cover  design.  The  '89  Columbiad  wo.^ 
printed  in  bronze.  The  '90  Columbiad  is  the  last  of  the 
Columbiads.  The  shape  is  again  slightly  changed,  ^  of 
an  inch  being  added  to  the  width.  This  is  the  first  book  to 
contain  the  class-picture. 

In  1890  the  class  of  '91  issued  the  first  Columbian — or 
really  the  second,  since  the  sheet  of  1864  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  so  called.  This  new  annual  was  the  result  of 
a  combination  between  the  School  of  Arts  and  the  School 
of  Mines.  The  latter  had  since  1878  had  its  own  book, 
the  Miner^  which  closely  resembled  the  Columbiad  and 
passed  through  a  similar  development — always,  however, 
a  little  in  advance  of  its  School  of   Arts  rival  in  enter- 
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prise,  if  not  always  in  quality.  For  example,  the  first 
issue  was  illustrated,  and  this  put  it  at  once,  on  the  artistic 
side,  a  year  in  advance  of  The  Columhiad.  But  The  Miner 
is  so  nearly  like  its  contemporary  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  say  that  as  a  rule  it  was  a  rather 
more  attractive  looking  book,  so  far  as  presswork,  etc.,  go. 
The  tendency,  as  in  the  Columbiad^  is  towards  an  illustrated 
hand-book  ideal.  Here,  of  course,  the  Miner  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  new  School  of  Architecture,  and  really  in  1887, 
1888,  1889,  it  makes  a  marked  advance  on  the  Columhiad 
in  beauty  of  illustration.  The  last  Miner  ^'va  1889,  adopted 
the  long  shape,  7^  x8^  inches. 

The  Columbians  for  '90  and  '91  had  each  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages,  in  size  95^  x  8  inches. 
The  covers  were  very  attractive,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
any  Columbia  annuals  there  were  half-tone  reproductions  of 
team-photographs.  The  '93  Columbian  finally  adopted 
the  long  shape  first  suggested  by  the  last  Miner — a  form 
which  has  obtained  ever  since  and  has  distinct  advantages 
over  any  other  for  such  a  book.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  there  is  little  to  chronicle.  With  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  attempt  at  literature,  serious  or  light,  the  Colum- 
bian kept  pretty  steadily  to  the  ideal  of  an  illustrated  annual 
of  information,  and  even  then  the  '99  and  1900  books  con- 
tained nearly  two  hundred  pages  each  of  pictures  and 
records.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  artistic  side  only 
can  legitimately  and  satisfactorily  be  cultivated.  Here 
there  has  been,  particularly  of  late,  pronounced  success, 
the  last  two  or  three  books  containing  pictorial  and  deco- 
rative work  that  is  quite  superior  to  that  of  any  other  col- 
legiate annual  in  the  country.  The  class  history  (inverse) 
and  the  grinds  now  arranged  with  the  individual  records 
and  photographs,  are  practically  the  sole  remnants  of  the 
great  mass  of  reading  matter  that  marked  the  Columbiad 
of  twenty  years  ago. 

W.  A.  Bradley 
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Trustee,  1891-1899 
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CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1891  ;  and  until  serious  illness  incapacitated  him  in 
1896,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs  and  was  one  of 
its  most  generous  supporters.  His  death  occurred  Septem- 
ber 1 2th.  At  a  memorial  service  held  shortly  afterwards 
President  Low  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  services 
"  as  a  friend  of  education  "  in  the  following  address  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  The  relation  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  to  the  educational  interests  of  this  city  may 
properly  be  described,  I  think,  as  that  of  a  large-minded 
and  generous  patron — large-minded,  because  of  the  wide 
range  of  his  personal  interests  in  that  cause  ;  and  generous, 
because  of  his  liberal  giving  of  both  time  and  money  in 
the  support  of  every  such  interest  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  I  do  not  doubt  of  many  others. 

•'  He  became  a  director  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  1878.  I  ;think  his  father  before  him 
had  been  interested  in  that  institution,  and  that  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt continued  this  interest  and  maintained  it  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Naturally  he  served  upon  the  most  important 
committees.  That  museum  is  not  simply  a  museum  for 
the  display  of  rare  and  interesting  objects  in  natural  his- 
tory :  it  is  an  institution  whose  educational  side  is  very  well 
marked.  The  public  lectures  which  are  maintained  there, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  city,  and  the  scientific  work 
which  is  done  there  give  to  that  museum  a  value  very 
high  indeed  as  an  educational  factor  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

*♦  It  was  in  1878  when  that  interest  began  with  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt. In  the  following  year,  1879,  ^^  became  a  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  a  museum  standing  in 
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substantially  the  same  relation  to  the  city  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  devoted  to  an  entirely  different  object — a  museum, 
again,  not  simply  for  the  display  of  curious  and  beautiful 
objects  of  sculpture  and  art,  but  a  museum  having  direct 
educational  value,  maintaining  classes  for  instruction  in 
art  and  at  times  in  architecture  ;  in  all  of  which  work  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  took  a  personal  and  keen  interest.  There  again 
he  served  upon  all  the  more  important  committees. 

*'When  those  especially  interested  in  botany  thought 
the  time  had  come  when  a  botanical  garden  could  be 
established  in  New  York  upon  substantially  similar  lines, 
they  came  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  was  even  then  carry- 
ing all  the  cares  and  all  the  burdens  of  which  we  know. 
He  heard  the  story  of  the  need  and  of  the  advantage 
to  the  city,  and  he  accepted  without  hesitation  the  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  new  enterprise.  I  think  I  do  not 
exaggerate  at  all,  when  I  say  that  when  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
accepted  that  position  the  success  of  the  Garden  was 
assured,  because  his  personality  and  his  personal  service, 
which  always  went  with  his  personality,  meant  so  much  to 
any  enterprise.  That  position  also,  of  President  of  the 
Botanical  Garden,  he  held  until  he  was  disabled. 

"  The  Zoological  Garden  came  to  the  front  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  possible  for  him  to  give  personal  service  to 
such  things ;  but  he  contributed  to  its  establishment  as  he 
did  to  all  of  these  other  things. 

"  Of  course,  I  came  to  know  him  best  as  a  friend  of 
education,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. That  connection  began  in  this  way.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt's  father  had  given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  that  time  on  the 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  in  order 
that  the  college  might  develop  new  buildings  upon  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  where  it  now  is,  opposite  the  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital. After  his  father's  death,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
and  his  brothers   all   cooperated   in   perfecting   the   plant 
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which  had  been  begun  by  their  father's  generous  gift.  It 
came  about  that  a  suggestion  was  made  that  this  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  then  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent corporation,  should  become  a  part  of  Columbia 
University.  It  had  always  had,  or  at  least  since  i860,  a 
nominal  connection  with  the  University ;  but  the  two  insti- 
tutions were  corporations  separate  and  distinct.  Of  course, 
to  make  such  a  merger  practicable,  two  things  were  neces- 
sary :  first,  the  desire  of  the  medical  faculty  for  such  a 
union ;  and,  secondly,  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  and  his  brothers  and  relatives,  who  had  given 
the  funds  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for 
its  great  development.  I  think  the  doctors  and  the  bene- 
factors are  entitled  to  share  in  what  seems  to  me  the  very 
great  credit  of  recognizing  that  the  medical  school  in  the 
long  run  would  be  more  useful  to  science,  more  useful  to 
humanity,  as  part  of  a  great  university  than  as  a  school  by 
itself.  The  benefactors  and  the  doctors  were  perfectly 
able  to  keep  it  a  thing  apart.  They  might  have  made  it 
exceedingly  effective  as  a  separate  school ;  but  they  both 
looked  upon  the  matter  in  a  large-minded  way.  Those  who 
had  given  the  money  accepted  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion the  advice  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  the  transfer  was 
made.  At  that  time  Mr.  Vanderbilt  became  a  trustee  of 
Columbia  University.  He  was  immediately  placed  upon 
the  most  important  committees  in  the  University,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Site  to  locate  the 
new  grounds  to  which  the  University  has  now  been  moved. 
He  served  until  his  breakdown,  also,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  which  passed  upon 
all  the  plans  connected  with  that  development.  His  in- 
terest in  the  work  was  constant  and  unbroken.  When  the 
effort  was  begun  to  carry  out  that  removal,  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt was  one  of  the  first  to  come  forward  with  a  generous 
gift  for  the  purchase  of  the  new  grounds.  Not  very  long 
afterwards,  when  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  College 
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of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had  grown  by  reason 
of  its  union  with  the  University,  I  pointed  out  to  him  how 
difficult  it  was  for  the  University  itself  to  make  that  en- 
largement when  it  was  engaged  in  so  great  an  enterprise 
uptown.  Immediately  Mr.  Vanderbilt  took  the  matter  up 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  I  could  have  shown  myself, 
and  enlisted  the  interest  of  his  brothers  ;  before  the  winter 
was  over  the  funds  were  in  hand  for  the  substantial  en- 
largement of  the  medical  school.  I  remember  very  well 
the  radiant  face  of  joy  with  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  told  me 
that  he  had  secured  the  cooperation  of  his  brothers,  and 
that  the  work  would  go  forward.  Only  last  spring,  when 
it  became  necessary  for  the  University  to  fund  its  debt,  he 
helped  again  in  a  characteristically  generous  way.  I  think 
I  never  asked  of  him  anything,  in  my  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  which  he  did  not  respond  to  favor- 
ably in  some  form. 

"  I  noticed  at  Columbia,  what  has  been  the  subject  of  re- 
mark in  all  the  other  institutions  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  never  was  absent  from  any 
meeting  where  he  was  due,  without  an  explanation.  When 
he  was  absent  from  town,  sometimes  a  note  came  from  his 
secretary  ;  but  not  infrequently  it  was  a  telegram — once,  I 
recollect,  from  as  far  away  as  California.  On  the  day  his 
engagement  became  due,  came  his  explanation. 

"  In  other  words,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  showed  himself  a  friend 
of  education,  not  merely  by  his  gifts,  but  by  his  personal 
service  to  the  cause  in  the  many  directions  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  I  think  these  incidents  reveal  certain  characteris- 
tics of  the  man  that  are  worthy  of  our  notice  and  careful 
appreciation. 

'♦  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  his  association  with  all 
of  these  institutions  evinced  a  patriotic  spirit.  I  think  he 
was  interested  in  these  museums,  and  I  like  to  think  he 
was  interested  in  the  university,  not  simply  and  solely  be- 
cause he   was  a  friend  of  education,  and  believed  in  edu- 
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cation,  but  because  these  institutions  one  and  all  appealed 
to  him  on  the  side  of  his  public  spirit  and  it  was  an  added 
pleasure  to  him  to  be  of  service  to  them  because  they  did  so. 

"The  next  trait  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  character  which 
seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  story  I  have  told  you,  was 
his  willingness  to  help  many  objects  with  all  his  influence. 
Many  men  are  glad  to  help  the  thing  that  they  have  started. 
It  becomes  to  them  almost  like  their  own  child,  and  they 
give  to  it  liberally  and  freely.  I  have  known  only  two  or 
three  men  who  gave  with  the  same  amount  of  enthusiasm 
to  some  other  person's  project.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  one 
of  those  two  or  three.  I  never  could  perceive  that  he  gave 
any  the  less  readily  to  the  thing  that  somebody  else  pro- 
posed to  him,  than  to  the  thing  which  he  devised  himself. 
I  think  that  was  an  unusual  and  amiable  quality. 

"  Last  of  all,  I  want  to  emphasize  his  generosity  of  spirit, 
and  to  show  you  how  very  generous  the  man  was.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  he  gave  away  in  money.  We  all  know 
that  he  had  vast  wealth  out  of  which  to  make  contributions  : 
many  men  will  say  that  he  gave  only  out  of  his  super- 
abundance. That  may  be  so  as  to  his  money ;  but  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  had  no  more  time  than  you  or  I  have ;  he  had 
no  more  physical  strength  than  any  one  of  us.  Because 
he  gave  of  his  time  and  of  his  physical  strength  without 
stint,  as  freely  as  anybody  could  give,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
called  in  the  strictest  sense  a  most  generous  man ;  because 
he  gave  in  this  fashion,  so  freely  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, I  have  called  him  its  large-minded  and  generous 
patron." 
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NATHAN   RUSSELL   HARRINGTON 
Born  Dec.  22,  1870:      Died  July  26,  1899 

Nathan  Russell  Harrington,  sent  out  by  the  Uni- 
versity as  the  senior  member  of  the  second  Senff  Zoolog- 
ical Expedition  to  the  Nile,  died  at  Atbara,  Soudan,  on 
July  26,  1899.  His  loss  is  a  peculiarly  sad  one  ;  for,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  brilliant  future,  he  encountered  de- 
liberately the  dangers  of  his  chosen  work,  and  laid  down 
a  life  which  the  University  can  justly  mourn. 

An  account  has  already  been  given  in  the  Bulletin 
(1898,  No.  XX.,  pp.  260-261)  and  the  Quarterly  (1898, 
Vol.  L,  pp.  100,  103)  of  the  purpose  and  results  of  the  first 
expedition  to  the  Nile.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology  had  organized  this  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  material  for  the  study  of  the  African 
Polypterus,  a  fish  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
aquatic  ancestor  of  the  land  living  animals.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  developmental  stages  of  this  rare  and 
important  t3-pe  was  encouraging,  but  not  successful.  Mr. 
Harrington,  then  fellow  in  zoology  in  Columbia,  and  Dr. 
Reid  Hunt,  tutor  in  physiology,  spent  the  summer  of  1898 
on  the  lower  Nile,  returning  with  many  specimens  of 
Polyptertcs,  and  important  notes  regarding  its  habits ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  secure  its  eggs  and  embryos.  The 
Nile  rose  rapidly  before  the  fish  had  spawned,  rendering 
further  work  impossible  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the  first  ex- 
pedition, it  became  clear  that,  if  the  eggs  were  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Nile,  they  should  be  sought  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river. 

Accordingly,  during  the  past  spring,  thanks  again  to  a 
generous  gift  of    Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff,  a  second   expe- 
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dition  was  organized,  very  largely  through  the  energetic 
efforts  of  Mr.  Harrington,  in  order  to  seek  for  the  desired 
material  in  the  region  of  the  White  Nile.  The  project 
jecame  a  distinctly  more  dangerous  and  difficult  one  than 
the  first ;  for,  with  the  risk  of  tropical  fevers,  the  party 
would  now  have  to  carry  on  their  work  in  a  country  which, 
owing  to  Mahdi  disturbances,  was  still  semi-hostile.  The 
difficulties  were  not,  however,  regarded  as  insuperable  ; 
and  Mr.  Harrington  and  the  two  other  members  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Sumner  and  Dr.  Reid  Hunt,  were 
soon  heart  and  soul  in  the  project.  The  organization  of 
the  party  was  largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Harrington,  and 
his,  too,  was  the  executive  work,  which  he  carried  on  in 
the  field  with  energy  and  devotion. 

The  first  difficulty  the  party  encountered  was  in  obtain- 
ing permission  of  the  British  government  to  proceed  up 
the  Nile.  This  caused  Mr.  Harrington  to  journey  to  Eng- 
land in  advance  of  the  others,  only  to  encounter  a  series 
of  official  delays,  which  bade  fair  to  defer  the  work  of  the 
party  until  too  late.  Under  these  adverse  circumstances, 
many  would  have  turned  back,  but  there  was  still  one  open- 
ing left  and  Harrington  seized  it.  Proceeding  directly  to 
Cairo,  he  was  enabled  to  meet  Lord  Cromer,  the  English 
Governor  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  pleaded  his  cause  in 
such  a  way  that,  much  to  the  surprise  of  officials,  he  ob- 
tained the  necessary  passes  into  the  Soudan  for  his  party. 
He  cabled  his  friends,  all  were  soon  at  the  British  outpost, 
Atbara,  and  the  success  of  the  expedition  seemed  almost 
assured.  Then  came  his  sickness  and  death.  On  one  of 
the  excursions  up  the  river,  in  company  with  Mr.  Sumner, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  sand  storm  and  spent  a  night  in  the 
desert.  Shortly  afterward  a  fever  developed  and,  in  spite 
of  every  care  that  could  be  given  him  by  his  devoted 
friend,  Dr.  Hunt,  and  by  Dr.  Nickerson,  surgeon  of  the 
British  garrison,  he  sank  rapidly.  Short  as  had  been  his 
stay  at  Atbara,  he  had  made  many  friends.      His  funeral 
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was  arranged  by  the  Commandant,  Bimbashi  Swabey  ;  the 
Egyptian  battalion  and  its  officers  were  his  pall  bearers  ; 
and  the  British  officers,  the  Governor  of  Berber,  and  the 
Americans,  including  those  constructing  the  Nile  bridge 
at  Atbara,  followed  him  to  his  grave  in  the  Christian 
cemetery. 

Mr.  Harrington  came  to  Columbia  in  1893,  after  his 
graduation  from  Williams  College,  and  remained  for  four 
years  as  post-graduate  student,  assistant  and  fellow.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  spent  his  summers  either  at  the  zoological 
station  at  Wood's  Hole  or  on  the  various  expeditions  of  the 
department  of  zoology,  to  Puget  Sound,  Alaska  and 
Africa.  At  Columbia  he  completed  his  zoological  train- 
ing, and  was  awaiting  only  the  publication  of  an  extended 
thesis,  now  in  press,  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  position 
of  instructor  in  zoology  in  Western  Reserve  University. 

As  a  zoologist,  Mr.  Harrington  had  before  him  the 
brightest  of  prospects.*  He  carried  on  his  studies  with  en- 
thusiasm and  with  rare  energy  and  perseverance.  He 
regarded  no  difficulty  as  insurmountable ;  and  from  the 
time  the  project  of  the  study  of  Polypterus  was  first 
formed,  Mr.  Harrington  was  at  once  spoken  of  as  one  who 
had  every  qualification  to  succeed  in  this  important  but 
perilous  work.  He  undertook  it  with  a  remarkable  devo- 
tion ;  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  great  importance 
to  zoological  science  ;  and  he  was  willing  and  ready  to 
make  any  and  every  sacrifice  in  its  behalf.  He  realized 
clearly  the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  and  he  was  only 
with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  an  attempt  to  carry  on  his 
work  in  the  fever  stricken  district  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  where  the  chances  of  success  seemed  better  than 
in  Egypt.  He  has  left  behind  an  example  of  devotion 
which  will  ever  crown  his  work. 

Bashford  Dean 


*  Cf.  Professor  F.  H.  Herrick's  notice,  which  also  gives  a  list  of  his 
published  writings,  in  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  X.  (1899),  pp.  529-531. 
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EDITORIALS 

President  Low's  reports  share  with  President  Eliot's  the  honor 
of  being  read  and   studied   more  earnestly  than  are  most  other 
documents  of  the  same  sort.      Their  value  is  two-fold  :   by  statis- 
tics they  point  out  the  path  which  the  Uni- 
The  President's  Report  .       ,         ,  .   ,,        .  ,  ,  ,      , 

versity  has  been  followmg  and  make  actual 

conditions  clearer ;  and  by  hint  or  plain  statement  they  so  define 
the  policy  of  the  University  that  the  campaigns  it  proposes  are  evi- 
dent even  to  the  mere  private  in  the  educational  ranks.  In  point 
of  statistics,  the  Columbia  reports  are  not  yet  so  valuable  as  those 
issued  by  Harvard,  but  they  are  fast  becoming  so ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  University  in  many  matters  of  interest  is  indicated 
with  force  and  skill.  Several  of  the  points  discussed  in  the  Re- 
port for  1898-9  are  treated  in  the  following  editorial  paragraphs  ; 
but  our  readers  are  advised  to  turn  to  the  Report  itself  for  the 
comments  on  the  important  steps  taken  during  the  year,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  remarks  upon  the  Summer  Session,  the  proposed 
School  of  Commerce,  university  and  college  athletics,  and  the 
substitution  of  scholarships  for  free  tuition. 


The  academic  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  June  com- 
pleted the  first  ten  years  of  President  Low's  administration,  and 
in  his  annual  report  he  calls  attention  to  the  advances  which  the 

Universitv  has  made  in  certain  directions 
The  Results  of  a  Decade  ^1 '     j         ,         t^i         cr  c   •      * 

durmg  the  decade.  1  he  oihcers  of  instruc- 
tion have  increased  from  170  to  339,  including  an  increase  of 
professors  and  adjunct  professors  from  41  to  84.  The  growth 
in  the  number  of  students  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

1889-90  1898-99 

Undergraduates 269 403 

Graduates 515 801 

Non-graduates 877 1004 

Total i66t   2208 

These  figures  do  not  include  Barnard  College  or  Teachers  Col- 
lege;  but  as  both  of  these  institutions  have  become  part  of  the 
University  under  President  Low's  administration,  they  should 
properly  be  added  : 
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;  13    Barnard,  undergraduates  and  graduates 278 

Teachers  College. 

Candidates  for  diploma  and  special  students.. . .  297 
Extension  students 11 73 


1470 

Auditors 34 

Grand  Total 1782 

Including  these  statistics,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  3990  stu- 
dents affiliated  with  the  University  at  the  end  of  the  last  academic 
year. 

Other  statistics  which  are  not  presented  by  the  President,  but 
which  are  a*  matter  of  record,  are  no  less  significant.  The 
Library  has  grown  from  109,200  to  275,200  volumes,  and  the 
circulation  of  books  to  be  read  outside  the  Library  has  increased 
from  16,004  ^^  77? 26 1.  In  1S89-90  the  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity from  all  sources  was  $519,006,  and  its  expenditure  for 
educational  purposes  was  $458,420.  Last  year  its  income  from 
general  funds  was  $750,700;  from  trust  funds,  $45,349;  from 
gifts  and  other  receipts  for  current  uses,  $58,275;  while  the 
amount  expended  for  educational  purposes  was  $794,047. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  accurately  how  much  the  University  has 
received  in  gifts  during  the  decade,  as  many  of  these  gifts  have 
been  in  the  form  of  books  and  equipment,  such  as  the  Temple 
Emanuel  Library,  the  AUis  Laboratory,  and  the  Worthington 
Hydraulic  Laboratory,  representing  in  all  an  estimated  valuation 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  gifts  of 
this  nature,  the  University  has  received  in  cash,  securities  and 
real  estate,  including  the  land  and  buildings  acquired  upon  the 
consolidation  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  no  less 
than  $6,736,482.  If  further  evidence  is  needed  of  the  advance 
which  the  University  has  made  since  1890,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  to  the  new  site  and  buildings  on  Morningside  Heights, 
as  contrasted  with  its  former  accommodations  at  Forty-ninth 
street,  and  to  view  the  buildings  not  merely  as  masses  of  brick 
and  stone,  but  as  the  external  signs  of  a  University  which  has 
not  only  developed  in  a  physical  sense,  but  which  has  grown 
great  as  a  factor  in  the  educational  life  of  the  country. 

Measured  by  former  experience,  the  University  has  received 
larger    acquisitions  and  has  made  greater  advances  during  the 
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past  ten  years  than  in  all  its  previous  history.  But  great  as  are 
these  results,  their  importance  can  be  appreciated  only  when  they 
are  considered  in  reference  to  the  possibilities  which  they  offer 
for  still  further  development  and  usefulness.  Large  as  ma}'  be 
the  I'esources  of  a  university,  its  needs  must  always  be  in  excess, 
if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  it 
and  which  it  should  be  prepared  to  meet.  Greater  possibilities 
create  new  responsibilities  and  new  requirements ;  hence  the 
needs  of  the  University  are  rather  more  urgent  than  ever,  as  its 
field  has  become  wider ;  but  the  record  of  these  years  offers  the 
most  encouraging  assurance  that  those  needs  will  be  provided  for, 
and  that  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  ten  years 
will  lead  to  still  greater  results  in  the  coming  decade. 


South  Hall  is  henceforth  to  be  the  name  of  the  building  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  to  it  are  to  be  transferred  the  Department  of   Music,  the 

University  Chorus  and  the  University  Orches- 
Students'  Hall  ^     •'  ,  ,  .       , 

tra.       In  more  senses  than  one  this  change 

will  afford  relief  to  West  Hall.  The  space  left  vacant  will  be 
in  part  re-distributed  among  the  departments  still  occupying  the 
building,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  give  considerable  room  to  the 
Graduate  Club  and  other  student  organizations  and  to  under- 
graduate publications.  The  former  will  have  quarters  on  the 
fourth  floor  and  the  latter  in  the  basement.  The  resultant  gain 
to  the  student  life  of  the  University  is  considerable,  and  further 
gains  will  doubtless  be  made  whenever  the  i^estaurant  can  be 
removed  to  a  more  suitable  and  adequate  building;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  suitable  social  conditions  of  undergraduate 
life  will  ever  be  secured  until  we  have  a  building  planned  for 
this  purpose  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  students.  While  it 
cannot  properly  be  considered  the  duty  of  the  University  to  pro- 
vide such  a  building,  the  Trustees  have  fully  recognized  its  ex- 
treme desirability,  and  in  the  general  plan  of  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  the  Qiiadrangle  they  have  designated  a  site  for  a  Stu- 
dents' Hall.  The  President,  too,  makes  an  urgent  plea  for 
it  in  his  annual  report.  "There  is  also  greatly  needed," 
says    he,    "on    the    western    side    of    the    grounds,    a    building 
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which  shall  be  the  headquarters  of  the  social  life  of  the 
students.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  fortunate 
in  receiving  the  gift  of  such  a  building,  which  is  known  as 
Houston  Hall.  I  gather  that  tliere  is  no  more  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  life  of  the  University  than  this  building.  Such 
a  building  should  also  give  accommodation  to  all  of  the  student 
organizations.  It  would  thus  add  immensely,  not  only  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  student's  life,  but  also  to  the  training  value  of  his 
experience  as  a  student." 

Houston  Hall  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only  building  of 
its  kind  and  the  only  one  which  seems  to  be  in  all  respects 
adapted  to  meet  our  requirements.  It  furnishes  an  excellent 
model  of  the  Hall  which  our  undergraduates  should  endeavor  to 
secure  for  Columbia.  Harvard  has  just  received  from  Major 
Higginson  a  gift  of  $150,000  for  a  University  Club.  Why 
should  not  a  like  spirit  of  generosity  prompt  some  one  to  present 
Columbia  with  a  Students'  Hall  .'* 


An  important  step  was  taken  by  the  Trustees  at  their  Novem- 
ber meeting,  in  voting  to  proceed  with  the  building  of  the  first 
story  of  University  Hall, — that  is,   of  the  first  story  above  the 

basement, — provided  $1  2^,000  is  raised  for 
University  Hall  ,  ,        ,  • 

the  purpose.  At  the  same  tmie,  they  pro- 
posed to  the  Alumni  Hall  Committee  that  the  Memorial  Hall 
P^und  should  now  be  used  for  temporary  construction  and  agreed 
to  credit  the  cost  of  the  permanent  structure  with  the  amount  so 
advanced.  The  Alumni  Committee  has  approved  of  the  plan  and 
has  undertaken  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Fund. 
Doubtless  this  consent  will  readily  be  obtained,  as  the  proposed 
plan — if  carried  out — will  at  once  render  the  Fund  effective  as  a 
means  of  providing  a  dining  hall,  which,  however  incomplete  in 
detail,  will  be  serviceable  for  meetings  of  the  Alumni  and  for 
the  daily  use  of  the  professors  and  students.  As  the  Fund  now 
amounts  to  very  nearly  $70,000,  it  is  only  necessary  to  secure  an 
additional  sum  of  about  $55,000  to  meet  the  entire  cost;  and 
this  sum,  the  Alumni  Committee,  aided  by  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  Trustees,  desire  to  raise  at  once. 
Their   task  should  not  be  difficult;    for  every  graduate  of    the 
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University  who  is  in  the  least  familiar  with  existing  conditions 
realizes  the  imperative  necessity  of  providing  a  dining  hall  which 
shall  not  only  be  adequate  for  our  present  urgent  needs,  but 
which  shall  meet  the  wants  of  the  students  whom  we  shall  have 
in  residence  as  soon  as  dormitories  are  built,  and  which  shall 
also  give  the  Alumni  their  own  proper  place  for  their  meetings  at 
Commencement  and  on  other  occasions.  Doubtless  the  efforts  of 
the  Alumni  Committee  will  also  be  materially  aided  by  the  action 
of  the  Trustees,  so  far  as  it  indicates  an  intention  that  the  project 
for  an  Alumni  Hall  shall  become  an  immediate  reality;  nor  will 
the  satisfaction  which  every  graduate  will  derive  from  this  fact 
be  diminished  if  the  Hall,  for  the  time  being,  does  not  possess  the 
lofty  proportions  or  beautiful  finish  of  the  architects'  design. 
The  fact  that  it  is  now  within  easy  reach  of  the  Alumni  to  secure, 
at  once,  the  essential  result  at  which  they  have  been  aiming,  can- 
not fail  to  arouse  their  interest  and  to  appeal  to  their  generosity. 
In  order  to  make  clear  the  present  intention  of  the  Trustees  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  plans  of  University  Hall,  some  ex- 
planation is  perhaps  necessary.  The  portion  of  the  building 
already  erected,  including  the  Gymnasium  and  the  power  house, 
constitutes  only  the  basement.  This  is  now  protected  by  a  tem- 
porary roof,  which  is  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Qiiad- 
rangle.  Upon  this  basement  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  erect  a 
building  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  adjacent  buildings,  the 
front  or  southerly  portion  of  which  is  to  include  the  Alumni 
Memorial  Hall  and  a  number  of  rooms  and  offices,  while  the 
northerly  portion  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  University  Theatre. 
Under  the  plan  in  immediate  contemplation,  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  the  upper  portion  of  the  entire  building  to  an  addi- 
tional height  of  fifteen  feet  six  inches — the  height  of  the  first 
story — and  to  raise  the  present  temporary  roof  proportionateh'. 
This  will  at  once  furnish  a  large  amount  of  additional  floor  space, 
which  will  be  available  for  a  dinmg  hall  and  kitchen,  for  a  large 
lecture  room  seating  1,000  or  1,500  persons,  for  offices  for  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Bursar,  and  for  a  number  of  other 
rooms.  The  substitution  of  a  spacious  dining  hall  for  the 
cramped  quarters  now  occupied  by  the  restaurant  in  West  Hall, 
will  in  itself  be  an  immense  gain;  and  the  removal  of  the  restau- 
rant from  West  Hall  will  render  that  building  much  more  com- 
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fortable  for  other  purposes  and  will  probably  make  it  possible  to 
allot  more  of  the  building  to  the  uses  of  the  students.  Scarcely 
less  to  be  desired  is  a  large  lecture  hall  for  public  lectures, 
adapted  for  audiences  of  the  size  of  those  which  last  winter  so 
overcrowded  our  present  lecture  rooms.  As  it  has  always  been 
intended  to  concentrate  the  business  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  University  Hall,  the  transfer  of  the  Superintendent's 
and  the  Bursar's  offices  to  this  building  will  not  only  place  them 
where  their  work  can  be  done  to  much  better  advantage,  but 
will  locate  them  where  they  will  remain  permanently.  This 
transfer  will  also  have  the  effect  of  releasing  valuable  space  for 
the  use  of  the  Library  and  of  relieving  the  Library  building  of 
some  of  the  bustle  of  business  which  is  at  times  disturbing. 
Viewed  in  any  aspect,  the  proposed  plan  commends  itself  as  be- 
ing most  judicious.  By  no  other  possible  means  can  the  Uni- 
versity' secure  so  much  additional  room  at  so  small  a  cost,  or  at  a 
stroke  accomplish  so  many  desirable  results;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  be  made  possible  for  the  work  of  construc- 
tion to  be  begun  during  the  coming  summer. 


Conscientious  performance  of   duty  chai"acterized   Mr.    Van- 

derbilt  as  conspicuously  in  his  capacity  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Uni 

versity  as  in  the  many  other  fiduciary  positions  which  he  held. 

„        .      „  In  an  address  upon   Mr.   Vanderbilt  "as  a 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  .  . 

friend   of    education,"  which   is   printed    on 

another  page.  President  Low  points  out  how  effectively  and  gen- 
erously he  aided  the  University.  Not  only  was  his  influence 
exerted  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  the  new  site,  but  he  con- 
tributed $100,000  for  the  pui-pose.  He  was  especially  intei'ested 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  to  that  also  he 
gave  liberally.  On  all  matters  involving  large  questions  of 
policy  his  advice  was  eminently  sound,  and  it  was  always  ex- 
pressed with  a  modesty  which  rendered  it  the  more  persuasive. 
Upon  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  the  responsibility  of  great  wealth 
seemed  to  exert  only  the  happiest  influence.  He  was  a  man  de- 
void of  ostentation,  a  man  of  marked  simplicity ;  and  his  action 
at  all  times  seemed  to  be  governed  by  the  most  earnest  desire 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his  vast  opportunities. 
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Self  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a  cause — for  family,  friendship, 
patriotism — is  not  so  rare  that  we  may  doubt  the  power  of  ideals 
in  shaping  conduct,  nor  yet  so  common  that  we  may  fail  to  wel- 
come a  new  name  added  to  the  roll  of  honor. 
"  Greater  Love  "  . 

In  that  record  science  has  always  had  a  glo- 
rious share;  and  now,  in  proof  of  devotion  to  her  interests,  a 
member  of  our  University  community — Nathan  Russell  Har- 
rington— has  offered  up  his  life. 


The  annual  reports  for    1S9S-99    of    the    Secretary   and    the 

Treasurer   of   the   University   Press   show   that  the   Trustees   of 

the  Press  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  administration 

of  their  small  capital.     During:  the  five  years 
The  University  Press  ,     .  .... 

that  have  passed  since  the  organization  of  the 

Press  they  have  published  in  all  nineteen  volumes,  not  including 
the  Quarterly.  These  volumes  have  been,  in  almost  all  cases, 
on  somewhat  abstruse  subjects,  and  the  ordinary  publisher,  with 
profit  chiefly  in  view,  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  issue  them. 
Yet  the  Press  finds  itself  with  its  capital  unimpaired  and  the 
pleasant  consciousness  of  having  been  the  means  of  publishing 
a  remarkable  list  of  scholarly  works.  The  Press  now  contem- 
plates issuing  a  separate  catalogue  of  its  publications  and  acting 
as  agent  for  some  of  the  "  studies"  issued  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  All  this  leads  us  to  wonder  whether 
the  benefactor  of  education  would  not  be  wise  in  choosing  to 
endow  somewhat  liberally  an  institution  like  the  Press.  It 
would  obviously  be  possible  under  careful  management  for  even 
a  large  capital  to  be  kept  intact  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tribute, in  an  important  way,  to  the  causes  education  has  most 
at  heart. 

That  the  truth  may  not  be  told  by  figures  is  a  commonplace; 
yet  a  few  statistics  bearing  on  the  record  of  the  Quarterly  dur-  ' 
ing  its  first  year  may  furnish  a  basis  for  reflection  as  to  the  ac- 
The  First  Year  of  the   complishments  and  the  promise  of  this  organ 
Quarterly  of  the  University.      Of  the  four  numbers  of 

Vol.  L,  15,800  copies  were  printed,  an  average  of  3,950  per  issue. 
These  numbers  contained  a  total   of  over  one  and  three-quarter 
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million  pages  of  matter  relating  to  Columbia,  and  these  pages 
were  not  only  spread  all  over  the  whole  United  States — from 
Maine  to  New  Mexico  and  from  Washington  to  Florida — but 
were  also  sent  to  many  foreign  countries,  including  England, 
France,  Germany  and  even  Japan  and  India. 

However  these  particular  figures  may  be  interpreted,  it  in  un- 
deniable that  the  Quarterly  is  succeeding  in  making  widely 
known  the  progress  of  the  University.  Some  such  record  and 
means  of  self  expression  the  University  certainly  needs;  and  the 
Quarterly  aims  to  be  a  faithful  exponent  of  Columbia's  ideals, 
methods  and  good  works.  That  the  Quarterly  also  meets  a 
real  need  of  the  alumni  is  shown  in  many  ways — but  especially 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  graduates  of  the  College 
are  regular  subscribers,  while  the  list  of  subscribers  from  other 
departments  of  the  University  is  steadily  growing.  The  more 
cordial  and  wide-spread  such  support  becomes,  the  more  success- 
fully can  the  Quarterly  do  its  work. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  Press, 
Nov.  23,  1899,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  editors  of 
the  University  Quarterly  for  1 899-1 900:    from  the  College, 

New  Officers  of  the  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter ;  from  the  Faculty 
Quarterly  of  Applied  Science,  Professor  Robert  Peele ; 

from  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Professor  G.  W.  Kirchwey ;  from  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Professor  E.  B.  Cragin ;  from  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy,  Professor  Calvin  Thomas;  from  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science,  Professor  W.  A.  Dunning;  from  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science,  Professor  R.  S.Woodward;  from  Teachers 
College,  Professor  J.  E.  Russell ;  from  the  University  Pi-ess,  John 
B.  Pine,  Esq.  ;  from  the  University  Library,  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield. 
Professor  Calvin  Thomas  was  elected  Managing  Editor  for  1899- 
1900,  in  place  of  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter,  who  has  held  that 
position  since  1894.  In  the  future  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Press  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  each  editor  shall 
in  turn  serve  for  a  year  as  Managing  Editor. 


If  the  successful  development  of  a  football  team  wei'e  to  be 
considered  merely  in  and  of  itself,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
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the  achievement    could  be  discussed  in  these  pages.      But  tliis 
A  Turning  Point       particular  event  has  much  significance  from 
in  Athletics  two  points  of   view  :    first,    it  is  largely  the 

result  of  a  growing  force  which  is  itself  aiding  to  develop  col- 
lege loyalty;   and,  secondly,  it  is  a  tangible  proof  of  the  rapid 
growth    of    a    healthy    interest    in    athletics    at    Columbia.      As 
regards  that  subtle    but  powerful    sentiment  known    as  college 
loyalty,  all  discussion — as  to  whence  it  comes,  what  it  feeds  on, 
how  it  affects  students  and  alumni — may  be  deferred;   it  suffices 
0  record  the  fact  that  the  conditions  at  the  new  site  have  made 
ts  influence  more  strongly  felt,  as  in  the  support  given  to  the 
ootball  team.     As  regards  the  general  status  of  athletics,  how- 
:ver,    current    events    warrant   our    calling    attention   to   three, 
imong  many,  recent  developments. 

(i)  The  gymnasium  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  to  the  daily  life  of  the  University — not  alone  for 
those  students  who,  in  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  are 
required  to  join  in  the  class  work,  but  also  for  those,  both  stu- 
dents and  officers,  who  find  relaxation,  invigoration  and  strength 
in  regular  exercise.  (2)  With  grov^^ing  interest  and  more  gen- 
eral participation  in  athletics  has  come  a  realization  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  carrying  on  successfully  the  business  affairs  of  the  vari- 
ous athletic  teams — difficulties  particularly  great  in  New  York 
City — and  this  has  led  to  the  movement  for  the  concentration  of 
all  such  work  in  the  hands  of  a  central  athletic  organization, 
such  as  has  been  found  necessary  at  Harvard  and  Yale.  (3) 
In  the  movement  toward  concentration  a  powerful  argument  has 
been  the  admitted  need  of  such  management  as  should  keep 
athletics  at  Columbia  free  from  all  taint  of  professionalism.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  general  sentiment  of  students  and 
alumni  is  immistakably  in  support  of  President  Low's  assertion 
that  "  the  good  faith  of  the  University  itself  is  engaged  in  main- 
taining the  amateur  character  and  the  genuine  student  standing 
of  all  men  who  may  represent  Columbia  in  athletics." 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  plans  for  the  first  Summer  Session  of  the  University, 
which  have  now  been  made  public,  indicate  that  a  strong  and 
well  organized  addition  to  the  educational  work  of  Columbia 
will  be  made  through  this  new  departure.  Courses  of  instruction 
are  to  be  offered  at  the  summer  session  of  1900  in  a  large 
variety  of  subjects,  and  the  policy  has  been  pursued  of  putting 
instructors  of  full  rank  and  experience  in  charge  of  the  work. 

The  session  will  open  on  Thursday,  July  5,  1900,  and  each 
course  of  instruction  will  consist  of  thirty  lectures  or  other  exer- 
cises, or  their  equivalent  in  laboratory  or  field  work,  the  several 
courses  closing  on  Wednesday,  August  8th.  The  two  following 
days,  August  9  and  10,  will  be  devoted  to  examinations. 
Students  in  the  summer  session  who  pass  successful  examina- 
tions on  the  courses  which  they  have  pursued  will  be  entitled  to 
claim  credit  for  the  same  toward  the  various  college  and  univer- 
sity degrees,  and  toward  the  diplomas  of  Teachers  College.  In 
this  way  students  will  be  able  to  anticipate,  in  part,  some  of  their 
regular  college  or  university  work,  or  they  will  be  able  during 
the  summer  session  to  take  advantage  of  certain  courses  of  in- 
struction which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  beyond  their 
reach  during  the  usual  academic  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  at- 
tendance at  the  summer  session  will  be  made  up  in  about  equal 
parts  of  teachers  who  wish  to  come  to  the  university  for  the  study 
of  education,  or  for  advanced  work  in  the  subject-matter  of  their 
several  specialties,  and  of  present  and  prospective  students  of  the 
college  and  the  university,  who  look  forward  to  the  usual  degrees 
and  diplomas. 

The  offices  of  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer 
Session  will  be  open  for  registration  on  July  2  and  3,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  students,  if  not  all  of 
them,  will  register  at  that  time. 

For  tuition  a  uniform  fee  of  $25  will  be  charged,  and  for  this 
fee  the  student  may  take  one,  two  or  three  courses.  Not  more 
than  three  courses  will  be  allowed  to  any  student.  The  purpose 
of  this  regulation  is  to  induce  concentration  of  work  during  the 
summer    session,  in  order  that  the   greatest   intellectual    benefit 
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may  be  had  from  this  period  of  study.  The  regular  matriculation 
fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  in  the  case  of  all  students  who  register 
in  the  university  at  the  summer  session  for  the  first  time.  It 
will  not  be  charged  to  students  now  enrolled  in  the  University, 
including  Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College;  nor  will  any 
future  matriculation  fee  be  exacted  of  students  who  have  once 
paid  that  fee  at  a  summer  session. 

The  gymnasium  will  be  open  throughout  the  day,  and  two 
systematic  courses  in  physical  training  will  be  offered.  The 
gymnasium  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged  for  those  who  take  courses 
in  physical  training,  and  will  include  the  use  of  a  private  locker 
and  of  the  swimming  pool.  The  swimming  pool  will  be  re- 
served during  the  morning  hours  for  the  use  of  women  students. 

Courses  of  instruction  to  be  offered  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  1900  are  the  following :  botany,  2;  education,  5;  En- 
glish (including  rhetoric  and  composition),  5;  geography,  2; 
history,  i  ;  manual  training,  2 ;  mathematics,  3 ;  philosophy, 
I  ;   physics,  2,  and  psychology,  2. 

The  summer  session  is  in  charge  of  an  administrative  board 
consisting  of  President  Low,  Professor  Butler  and  Professor 
Russell.  The  Director  is  Professor  Butler,  and  the  Secretary 
is  W.  H.  Nichols,  B.  S.,  Secretary  of  Teachers  College.  The 
Faculty  w^ill  consist  of  the  following  ofHcers  of  the  Univer- 
sity:  Professors  Baker  (F.  T.),  Butler,  Carpenter  (G.  R.), 
Cattell,  Dodge,  Hallock,  Jackson,  Lloyd,  McMurry,  Monroe, 
and  Richards,  and  of  Drs.  Keyser  (mathematics),  MacVannel 
(philosophy  and  education),  Odell  (rhetoric  and  composition). 
Savage  (physical  training)  and  Thorndike  (psychology),  with 
a  staff  of  nine  assistants. 

The  work  of  the  Appointment  Committee  has  developed  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  months,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  committee  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  a  special  clerk  or  secretary  will  have  to 
be  assigned  to  care  for  it.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  there 
are  more  demands  for  skilled  teachers  outside  of  New  York 
than  the  committee  has  yet  been  able  to  supply.  The  appoint- 
ments secured  for  candidates  during  the  past  eight  months  carry 
with  them  salaries  amounting  to  over  $32,000.     Among  the  recent 
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appointments  of  Columbia  students  or  graduates,  to  which  the 
committee  has  in  some  degree  contributed,  are  the  following: 
Rev.  Lawrence  T.  Cole,  Ph.D.,  warden  of  St.  Stephens  Col- 
lege, Annandale,  N.  Y. ;  David  R.  Major,  Ph.D.,  acting  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  the  University  of  Nebraska ;  Corliss  Fitz 
Randolph,  principal  of  the  15th  Avenue  School,  Newark;  W. 
W.  Shaffer,  principal  of  the  7th  Avenue  School,  Newark,  N.  J.  ; 
George  F.  Heffelbower,  A.M.,  instructor  in  history  and  Eng- 
lish, St.  Matthews  School,  Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.  ;  Dana  C. 
Wells,  A.B.,  principal  of  the  High  School,  New  Milford, 
Conn.  ;  Benjamin  R.  Howell,  instructor  in  English,  University 
of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Frederick  W.  Sanders,  Ph.D., 
president  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanical Arts,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. ;  Hugh  H.  Herdman,  Jr., 
A.M.,  instructor  in  English,  Portland  Academy,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon; Horatio  S.  Krans,  A.M.,  instructor  in  English,  Wooster 
University,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

The  College  Committee  on  Admissions  was  last  year  reor- 
ganized, given  greater  powers  and  cut  down  in  its  membership  to 
the  limits  of  an  active  body.  The  committee  has  divided  its  very 
onerous  and  often  irksome  duties  among  its  members,  so  that  no 
individual  has  been  unduly  burdened  and  the  labors  of  all  have 
been  rendered  more  effective.  It  has  thus  been  possible  for  the 
committee  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  preparation, 
printing  and  distribution  of  examination  papers,  for  the  proctor- 
ing  of  examination  rooms,  for  the  grading  of  papers  and  for  all 
details  pertaining  to  the  admission  of  new  students  to  all  classes. 
Previously  these  matters  had  been  largely  left  to  the  separate  de- 
partments, each  acting  for  itself  and  consequently  often  at  cross 
purposes  with  others.  The  effect  of  this  centering  of  responsibi  lity 
is  already  telling  to  the  advantage  of  the  University.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done — the  committee  must  soon  have  its  own 
office  and  clerk, — but  a  good  beginning  has  been  made. 

Summer  Courses — 1899 

Department  of  Geology. — During  the  past  summer  two  ses- 
sions of  the  summer  course  in  geology  were  held  for  different 
squads  of    men.       The    first    was    in    the    valley   of    the    Hud- 
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son,  and  was  passed  partly  upon  the  Cortland  scries  of  igneous 
rocks  near  Peekskill,  with  Professor  Kemp  in  charge,  and  partly 
at  Rondout,  under  Mr.  van  Ingen,  in  study  of  the  sedimentary 
strata.  The  second  session  was  held  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Fenti.,  and  at  Deckertown,  N.  J. 

Geodesy. — Professor  Jacoby,  assisted  by  Dr.  Mitchell  and 
Messrs.  Derleth,  Kretz  and  Falk,  had  charge  of  this  course. 
The  students  of  the  fourth  class  in  civil  engineering,  in  attend- 
ance at  this  school,  made  astronomical  observations  and  a 
geodetic  survey  at  Osterville,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  This  work 
lasted  about  six  weeks. 

Mechanical  Engineering. — The  summer  of  1899  was  the 
first  in  which  both  the  first-year  and  the  second-year  classes  in 
shopwork  were  in  operation.  These  classes  are  intended  to  secure 
one  hundred  hours  of  consecutive  work  in  the  shop,  free  from 
the  interruptions  necessitated  by  the  class-room  demands  of  the 
rest  of  the  year.  It  was  found  possible  to  begin  the  exercises 
on  the  26th  of  May ;  and  they  were  arranged  to  occupy  six  hours 
each  day,  with  half  a  day  only  on  Saturday,  until  the  required 
time  was  completed.  The  hours  were  so  adjusted  that  before 
the  20th  of  June  the  students  were  released  for  the  enjoyment 
of  their  summer  vacation.  The  first-year  students  carried  for- 
ward the  work  in  pattern  making  and  in  the  foundry.  The 
students  were  instructed  in  the  method  of  making  simple  and 
complicated  moulds,  from  patterns  which  they  had  themselves 
constructed,  so  that  they  might  become  familiar  with  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  processes  and  the  materials  which  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  castings.  In  the  absence  of  a  proper 
furnace  for  melting  for  the  casting  of  iron,  the  castings  made 
by  the  students  were  run  by  a  soft  metal  alloy  which  possesses 
many  of  the  qualities  of  cast  iron,  so  far  as  its  fluidity  is  con- 
cerned, but  which  can  be  poured  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 
For  the  second-year  students  the  class  work  consisted  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  which  had  been  done  by  the  students  during 
the  school  year.  It  was  intended  to  lead  up  to  the  processes  which 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  mercantile  product,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  finish  was  exacted  than  w^as  possible  during  the 
shorter  work  periods  of  the  regular  year. 
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Metallurgy. — This  course,  in  charge  of  Professor  Howe  and 
Dr.  Struthers,  was  given  in  September.  The  members  visited 
the  metallurgical  works  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  Perth  Amboy  and  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mining. — This  course,  in  charge  of  Professor  Peele,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Thyng  and  Charles  Fulton,  was  held 
in  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania.  On  Saturday,  May  27,  the 
class  assembled  at  Flat  River,  St.  Fran9ois  Co.,  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  weeks  were  devoted  to 
systematic  study  of  one  of  the  interesting  lead  mines  of  the  re- 
gion. The  class  was  then  taken  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  coal 
field  of  Pennsylvania,  where  headquarters  were  established  at 
Wilkes-Barre.  During  the  remainder  of  the  five  weeks'  session, 
daily  visits  were  made  to  a  number  of  mines  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley. Nine  collieries  were  visited,  among  which  were  some  of  the 
largest  in  the  district.  Two  days  were  spent  in  the  great 
breaker  of  the  Prospect  colliery,  which  prepares  for  market  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  day  of  ten 
hours.  The  mines  of  this  district  are  noted  for  being  extremely 
gassy,  requiring  the  extensive  use  of  safety-lamps  throughout  the 
workings.  Several  good  examples  of  underground  haulage,  by 
wire  rope  and  by  compressed  air  locomotives,  were  studied.  The 
usual  mine  surveys  were  made,  part  in  the  lead  and  part  in  the 
coal  mines.  The  summer  course  was  everywhere  favored  with 
generous  facilities  for  the  work.  Twelve  students  attended  the 
session,  eleven  of  the  fourth-year  class  and  one  graduate  of 
Stevens  Institute.  In  addition  to  these,  five  other  fourth-year 
students,  by  special  arrangement,  were  engaged  in  independent 
summer  work,  in  various  mining  districts.  R.  P. 

The  Library 

In  the  organization  of  the  staff  of  the  Library — which  can 
scarcely  be  called  reorganization,  because  the  Librarian  has  done 
little  more  than  make  definite  the  prior  position  and  responsibility 
of  each  member — the  following  appointments  were  definitely 
made  during  October  : — 

Miss  Margaret  Van  Zandt  will  be  known  hereafter  as  Super- 
visor of  the  Order  and  Accession  Department.     The  work  of 
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this  department  has  not  been  enlarged  in  any  way,  but  hereafter 
officers  of  the  University  will  communicate  directly  with  Miss 
Van  Zandt  with  regard  to  all  purchases.  In  this  department 
Miss  S.  E.  Wallace  is  made  first  assistant,  and  thus  placed  in 
direct  line  of  promotion. — Miss  Harriet  B.  Prescott  becomes 
Supervisor  of  the  Catalogue  Department,  which  includes  respon- 
sibility for  classification.  Miss  M.  L.  Irwin  is  made  first  assist- 
ant and  Miss  O.  Williams  is  made  second  assistant,  the  intention 
being  definitely  to  recognize  both  as  in  the  line  of  promotion. — 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gerould  is  made  Supervisor  of  the  Department  of 
Serials.  Hereafter  this  department  will  include  all  publications 
which  are  continued  indefinitely,  and  all  annual  and  other  re- 
ports, except  those  complete  in  themselves  and  ready  (with  or 
without  binding)  for  the  shelves.  It  does  not  include  individual 
books  appearing  in  parts.  For  the  present  Mr.  Gerould  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  binding  done  for  the  Library. 

The  Librarian  has  established  what  he  designates  as  the 
Readers'  Department,  with  two  divisions — the  reference  division 
and  the  loan  division.  The  purpose  of  the  reference  division  is 
to  I'ender  all  possible  assistance  to  readers  in  connection  with 
their  work,  and  to  University  officers  in  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  books.  Mr.  C.  A.  Nelson  is  made  Head  Reference 
Librarian,  and  editor  of  Library  publications.  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Smith  is  made  Reference  Librarian  of  the  Avery  Library.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Switzer  is  Law  Librarian.  It  is  in  this  division  of  the 
Readers'  Department  that  the  Librarian  hopes  to  organize  a  full 
corps  of  reference  librarians,  including  at  least  one  thoroughly 
competent,  well  trained,  experienced  man  for  each  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Library.  This  corps  of  expert  workers  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  a  large  library,  and 
can  do  more  to  make  such  a  library  accessible  and  useful  than  all 
other  agencies  combined.  So  far  as  the  general  reader  is  con- 
cerned, and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  inexperienced  reader, 
the  general  card  catalogue  is  sure  to  break  of  its  own  weight : 
the  average  man  is  simply  swamped  by  the  multiplicity  of  refer- 
ences. To  all  these  readers  the  reference  librarians  can  be  guide 
posts  and  most  desirable  aids  in  every  undertaking.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  corps  of  workers  is  a  matter  of  time  and  of  money — 
of  how  long  a  time  and  of  how  much  money  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Mr.  Frederic  W.  Erb  is  Supervisor  of  the  Loan  Division,  and 
will  have  the  general  care  of  all  the  books  of  the  Library  while 
in  use. — Mr.  George  Heckroth  has  been  appointed  Supervisor 
of  the  Shelf  Department,  with  the  usual  duties  attaching  to  such 
a  position.  For  the  present  the  Supervisor  of  the  Shelf  Depart- 
ment will  be  in  charge  of  all  duplicates,  of  Columbiana  and  of 
all  dissertations.  The  Supervisor  of  the  Department  of  Serials 
will  be  in  charge  of  theses. 

It  has  been  practically  settled  that  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment— probably  not  later  than  the  opening  of  another  University 
year — the  Library  will  set  up  presses  of  its  own,  sufficient  to  do 
all  the  printing  which  falls  exclusively  within  its  province. 
This  work  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following  order:  (i)  cata- 
logue cards  and  other  similar  Library  matter;  (2)  stationery 
and  such  minor  supplies;  (3)  library  ])ublications.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  to  establish  or  even  to  anticipate  a  University  printing 
house,  in  the  general  and  wide  sense  of  those  words;  but  simply 
to  substitute  printed  cards  for  those  wliich  are  now  prepared  by 
hand,  and  to  care  for  the  other  work  indicated  above. 

As  soon  as  possible,  also,  the  w^ork  of  binding  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  serials  will  be  done  in  the  Library  building.  This  will 
bring  such  work  directly  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
Librar}'  authorities,  will  save  the  handling  and  transmission  of 
matter,  will  keep  valuable  and  rare  books  in  a  fireproof  building 
and,  above  all,  will  keep  psrio  licals  whare  th^y  can  be  se^a  at 
all  times  in  answer  to  emergency  calls. 

The  Librarian  reserves  for  himself  general  executive  duties, 
holding  himself  responsible  for  tlie  general  relations  of  the 
Library  to  the  different  departments  of  instruction  in  this  Uni- 
versity, to  other  libraries  and  to  the  general  public.  He  will 
determine  the  general  policy  of  Library  administration,  the  ap- 
pointment and  dismissal  of  all  members  of  the  staff,  and  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  all  books  and  periodicals — with  the  general 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  President  and  officers  of  the  University. 
Though  the  Librarian's  hours  are  announced  as  from  ten  to 
half  past  twelve  each  week  day  except  Saturday,  he  will  see  all 
officers  of  the  University  and  others  interested  at  any  hour  of  any 
day  that  he  may  not  be  otherwise  engaged. 
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Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

Department  of  Chemistry. — The  number  of  students  taking 
courses  in  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying  is  very  large,  mainly 
because  new  students  from  other  colleges  have  entered  ad- 
vanced classes.  The  more  important  changes  in  the  courses 
since  last  year  are:  (i)  The  division  of  the  class  in  assaying 
into  two  sections,  so  as  to  give  the  men  better  laboratory  facili- 
ties. One  section  attends  each  term,  and  the  lectures  are  repeated, 
so  that  the  instruction  and  practical  work  may  go  on  at  the  same 
time.  (2)  The  courses  in  inorganic  quantitative  analysis  for  the 
mining  engineers  and  the  chemists  have  been  entirely  separated, 
in  order  to  give  the  former  more  rapid  methods  and  the  latter  a 
more  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject.  With  the  chemists  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  the  calculations  of  analytical 
chemistry. 

During  the  absence  of  Prof.  Ricketts,  the  lectures  on  inor- 
ganic quantitative  analysis  and  on  assaying  and  the  charge  of 
the  laboratories  are  taken  by  Dr.  Miller.  The  course  on  com- 
mercial organic  analysis  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Sherman,  who  has 
had  especially  valuable  experience  in  the  analysis  of  foods  with 
Prof.  Atwater.  The  recitations  on  inorganic  quantitative  analysis 
are   now  in  charge  of  Dr.  Joiiet. 

Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Mathews  have  begun  an  investigation  on 
the  cobalticyanitles  which  will  require  much  time  for  its  com- 
pletion. Mr.  Neish,  postgraduate  student,  has  taken  for  his 
thesis  the  investigation  of  the  formulae  and  properties  of  some  of 
the  insoluble  ferrocyanides,  thus  following  up  the  work  done  by 
Drs.  Miller  and  Mathews  on  the  ferrocyanides  of  zinc  and  man- 
ganese in  1897. 

Departinent  of  Electrical  Engineering. — Professor  Crocker, 
after  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  has  resumed  his  lectures.  He 
spent  his  sabbatical  year  in  making  a  journey  around  the  world, 
taking  the  westerly  course  and  visiting  Japan,  China,  the  Phil- 
lipincs,  India,  France  and  England.  While  at  Manila,  he  was 
an  interested  spectator  of  the  first  engagement  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  Americans.  During  his  travels  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  electrical  papers  of  this  country  numerous  interest- 
ing articles  on  the  electrical  industries  of  Japan  and  China. 
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The  following  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  of  this  department 
have  occured  this  fall:  William  H.  Freedman,  C.E.,  E.E.,  has 
resigned  the  position  of  tutor  in  electrical  engineering,  to  become 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Mr.  Freedman  w^as  a  member  of  the  first  class  at  Columbia 
('91)  to  graduate  with  the  degree  of  Electrical  Engineer  and 
for  eight  years  has  rendered  most  faithful  and  efficient  services 
in  the  teaching  staff  of  this  department.  He  has  already  con- 
tributed to  the  literature  of  his  profession  many  articles  on  the 
results  of  experimental  investigations,  and  will  have  even  better 
opportunities  for  such  work  in  his  present  higher  position.  To 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Freedman's  resignation,  S.  G.  F. 
Townsend,  A.B.,  E.E.  ('96),  has  been  promoted,  after  serving 
with  great  credit  for  three  years  as  assistant.  The  latter  position 
is  now  held  by  C.  S.  Aylmer-Small,  E.E.  ('99). 

The  following  investigations  formed  the  subjects  of  the  theses 
for  the  members  of  the  class  which  graduated  in  June,  1899: 
Test  of  the  power  plant  of  Columbia  University. — Investigation 
of  the  alternating  current  frequency  changer. — The  temperature 
coefficient  and  current  carrying  capacity  of  commercial  aluminum 
wire. — Design  of  an  alternating  current  electric  lighting  plant 
for  the  town  of  Great  Neck,  Long  Island. — Measurement  of  the 
cyclic  change  of  temperature  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine. — 
The  application  of  the  theory  of  assy m metrical  resistances. — 
Efficiency  and  current  harmonics  of  the  induction  motor. — Cost 
of  operation  of  horse  and  electric  delivery  wagons  in  New  York 
City.  The  matter  contained  in  the  last  investigation  was  pre- 
sented before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  at  Boston,  in  June,  by  the  authors,  C.  F. 
Sever  and  R.  A.  Fliess. 

Additional  apparatus  has  been  purchased  by  the  department 
during  the  summer  and  fall  as  follows:  i  ten  h.  p.  motor 
starting  rheostat,  12  arc  lamps  of  various  styles,  12  alternating 
current  fan  motors  for  experimental  purposes,  3  lightning  ar- 
resters (General  Electric  Co.),  5  alternating  current  inclined 
coil  ammeters,  i  500  ampere  Weston  portable  ammeter,  i  0-15, 
0-150  portable  voltmeter  (Weston),  i  laboratory  telescope 
(Queen  &  Co.),  i  trolley  stand  (one  of  the  first  forms  em- 
ployed in  railway  work,  and  valuable  from  a  historical  stand- 
point). G.  F.  S. 
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Depa}'t)nent  of  Metalhii-g'y . — During  the  summer  of  1899, 
Prof.  Henry  M.  Howe  was  for  two  weeks  in  charge  of  the 
summer  course  in  metallurgy.  Also,  besides  continuing  his 
large-scale  investigation  at  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  and  Sandy 
Hook,  N.  J.,  into  the  relative  corrosion  of  iron,  steel  and  nickel 
steel  in  air,  fresh  water  and  sea  water,  and  preparing  articles 
on  "  The  Lower  Limit  of  the  Critical  Point  Arl  in  Iron,"  and 
"  The  Influence  of  the  Rapidity  of  Cooling  in  the  Hardening 
of  Steel,"  he  did  a  large  amount  of  work  in  preparation  for  the 
second  volume  of  his  treatise  on  The  Aletallurgy  of  Steel. 

Dr.  Struthers  has  resigned  his  position  as  tutor  in  metallurgy, 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  January  i,  1900,  and  will  then  be- 
come assistant  editor  of  the  Mineral  Industry.,  published  by  the 
Scientific  Publishing  Company,  253  Broadwav,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Parker  C.  Mcllhiney  is  publishing  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  the  results  of  an  investigation  on 
the  halogen  absorption  methods  of  fat  analysis,  and  will  soon 
publish  the  results  of  some  investigations  on  methods  of  varnish 
analysis.  He  also  has  in  preparation  a  report  upon  linseed  oil 
and  its  adulterants,  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  of  New  York  State. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Departinent  of  tJie  Germanic  La7iguages  and  Literatures. 
— Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  A.M.,  has  been  added  to  the  teaching 
force,  with  the  title  of  assistant  in  Germanic  philology.  Mr. 
Remy  is  a  graduate,  in  the  class  of  1S90,  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  where  for  three  years  subsequently  he 
taught  Greek  and  Latin.  During  the  year  1896-97,  he  was  a 
graduate  student  in  this  University.  The  following  year  he  held 
a  University  scholarship  in  comparative  philology  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.M.  In  1898-99,  he  was  University  Fellow  in 
comparative  philology.  Mr.  Remy  has  contributed  articles  to 
various  journals  on  Indo-Iranian  subjects  and  has  recently  trans- 
lated into  German  Professor  Jackson's  article  on  Die  Iranische 
Religion.,   for  Geiger's  Grundriss  der  Iranischen  PJiilologie. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Woodbery,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  valuable  volumes  have  of  late  been  added  to  those 
on  Leopardi  already  in  the  Library. 
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Department  of  Latin. — Dr.  Olcott  offers  this  year  a  coui-se 
on  the  "  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome,"  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  interest  to  classical  teachers,  but  which  has 
never  been  given  at  Columbia.  The  course  will  illustrate  the 
monumental  history  of  the  city  from  its  foundation  until  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  a  large  collec- 
tion of  photographs  and  lantern-slides.  It  will  continue  through- 
out the  academic  year. 

Professor  H.  T.  Peck  has  just  published  a  volume  of  essays, 
entitled   What  is  Good  English? 

Depart?ne7it  of  Literatiwe. — The  degree  of  D.C.L.  was 
conferred  on  Professor  Brander  Matthews  by  the  University  of 
the  South  in  June  last.  Professor  Matthews  has  in  preparation 
a  volume  of  essays  on  the  historical  novel.  He  has  recently 
published  A  Cotifidetit  To-Aforroiv.,  a  novel  of  New  York,  and 
has  collaborated  with  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  in  writing  a  play, 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam^  acted  in  New 
York  last  October. 

Department  of  Psychology  and  Anthropology. — Mr.  Clark 
Wissler,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant in  psychology,  in  succession  to  Dr.  S.  I.  Franz,  who  has 
accepted  an  assistantship  in  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Wissler, 
who  holds  a  higher  position  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  two  years,  in  order  to  learn  the 
methods  of  the  Columbia  laboratory. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  University  Fellow,  made  a  study  last  sum- 
mer of  that  part  of  the  Arapahoe  tribe  that  is  settled  in  Okla- 
homa Territory.  The  investigations  were  directed  toward  the 
ethnology  and  language  of  the  tribe  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Algonquin  family. 

Mr.  John  R.  Swanton,  University  Scholar,  spent  the  summer 
months  among  the  Sioux  Indians  of  South  Dakota,  carrying  on 
studies  on  the  Teton  Dialect  of  that  language. 

Departfnent  of  Romance  Languages. — The  Thursday  after- 
noon French  lectures  were  resumed  on  November  2.  Two  spe- 
cial lecturers  were  secured  for  the  course :  Mr.  Louis  Herbette, 
member  of  the  French  Conseil  d'Etat,  who  spoke  on  "  Paris  et 
la  France  a  la  veille   de  I'Exposition  de  1900,"  and  Mr.  Jean 
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Schopfer,  the  brilliant  author  of  Un  Voyage  ideal  en  Italie^ 
who  gives  four  illustrated  lectures  on  French  art. 

Mr.  Henri  de  Regnier,  the  distinguished  French  poet,  who  is 
to  give  the  Hyde  French  lectures  at  Harvard,  will  lecture  at 
Columbia,  on  March  23,  24,  26  and  29. 

Professor  Cohn  has  undertaken,  for  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  modern  language  text-books.  Among  the 
Columbia  men  who  have  thus  far  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  serie  s 
are  Professor  Speranza,  who  will  edit  a  volume  of  Episodes  fro7ii 
Dante's  Divina  Commedia^  and  Mr.  Loiseaux,  who  will  pre- 
pare an  Elet7ientary  Spattish  Gramtnar  and  an  Elementary 
Spanish  JReade}-.  Professor  Cohn  himself  will  contribute  a 
First  French  Book^  a  Gra?nniar  of  the  French  Language  for 
Schools  a?td  Colleges  and  an  edition  of  Moliere's  Alisanthrope. 

Dr.  William  A.  Nitze  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  Ro- 
mance languages  and  literatures.  Dr.  Nitze,  who  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  June,  1899, 
is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  Studies  on  the  Perlesvans,, 
which  he  presented  as  his  doctor's  dissertation. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 
Department  of  Ecojtojnics. — Professor  J.  B.  Clark  is  giving 
a  course  of   lectures  on  the  history  of  economic   theory  at  Yale 
University. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Fairlie,  formerly  Fellow  in  administration  and  now 
prize  lecturer  at  Columbia,  has  been  filling  the  position  of  secre- 
tar}'  to  the  New  York  Canal  Commission  during  the  past  few 
months. — Dr.  W.  M.  Burke,  formerly  a  University  Fellow  in 
economics,  author  of  the  monograph  on  Ceittral  Labor  Unions^ 
has  received  a  position  as  professor  of  history  and  economics  in 
Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich. — Mr.  J.  H.  Dynes,  formerly  Fel- 
low in  sociology,  has  received  a  clerkship  in  the  census  office  at 
Washington. — F.  S.  Hall  (Ph.  D.,  '99)  fills  a  position  in  the 
Boston  branch  of  the  United  States  census  bureau. 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
Depart77ient  of  Astronomy. — The  meteor    shower  expected 
November    15    and    16  will    be    observed    by  the    astronomical 
staff   and  voluntary  assistants.      Col.  P.  S.  Michie,  U.  S.  A.,  of 
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West  Point,  has  given  Professor  Rees  permission  to  use  the 
government's  instruments  in  the  observatory  at  the  Military 
Academy.  Dr.  Mitchell  will  there  make  use  of  the  Clark  12- 
inch  and  Fitz  lo-inch  equatorials,  for  mounting  photographic 
apparatus  adapted  to  spectrum  w^ork  and  meteor  trails.  Lieu- 
tenant Crabbs,  U.  S.  A.,  will  aid  in  this  work.  Professor  Rees 
expects  to  work  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Post  in  his  private  observa- 
tory at  Bayport,  L.  I.  Mr.  Post  has  arranged  to  do  consider- 
able photographic  observing.  Professor  Jacoby  will  remain  in 
charge  at  the  astronomical  department  of  Columbia  University. 
In  New  York  City  several  photographers  have  offered  their  ser- 
vices and  instruments  to  cooperate  with  the  Columbia  observers. 
Qiiite  a  large  number  of  students  will  make  eye  observations,  for 
counting  the  meteors  and  noting  phenomena  of  especial  impor- 
tance. Professor  Hallock,  of  the  department  of  physics,  with 
his  assistants,  will  aid  in  taking  photographs.  As  the  university 
is  not  now  provided  with  an  astronomical  observatory,  aid  must 
thus  be  secured  from  those  properly  supplied  with  mounted 
equatorial  telescopes. 

Professor  Rees  continued,  during  the  entire  summer,  to  make 
the  observations  for  variation  of  latitude.  This  work  required 
his  presence  in  the  city  most  of  the  summer,  though  Dr.  Davis 
assisted  in  observing,  from  June  15  to  July  15,  while  Professor 
Rees  was  ill.  (Nov.  10.) 

Department  of  Botany. — Preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the 
Botanical  Libraiy  to  the  Botanical  Garden  of  the  City,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  certain  of  the  incomplete  files  of  the 
botanical  journals,  with  the  result  that — with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, which  await  the  filling  of  standing  orders — they  are  now 
practically  complete.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  this  par- 
ticular the  Columbia  Library  is  the  most  extensive  collection  in 
the  country.  By  December  the  library  will  be  installed  in  its 
new  and  excellent  quarters  at  the  Botanical  Garden. 

Professor  Underwood  completed  during  the  summer  the  pub- 
lication of  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  fungi,  entitled  Moulds., 
Mildews  and  Alushrooins^  illustrated  by  ten  plates,  partly 
colored.      (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

Dr.  Marshall  Avery  Howe  has  issued  his  thesis.  The  Hepaticce 
and  Anthoce7'otes  of  California  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Torrey 
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Botanical  Chib,  of  which  it  forms  volume  seven.  It  forms  the 
most  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  bryophytes  that 
has  appeared  in  America  during  this  generation. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  summer  in 
ecological  exploration  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  Although  the  collection  of  material  was  not  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  journey,  he  obtained  about  a  thousand 
specimens. 

Dr.  Herbert  M.  Richards  has  been  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  nervous  prostration,  and  is  unable  to  carry  on  his  work  at 
Barnard  during  the  year.  He  sails  for  Europe,  in  the  hope  of 
recuperation.  A  portion  of  his  work  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Marshall  A.  Howe,  and  some  of  his  graduate  work  Is 
transferred  to  Professor  MacDougal,  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden. 

Department  of  Geology. — Two  months  of  the  vacation  were 
spent  by  Professor  Kemp  in  field  work  in  the  Adirondacks,  for 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Dr.  Arthur  Hollick  has  been  engaged  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  in  geological  field  work  on  Staten  Island,  and  has  pub- 
lished several  notes  of  considerable  local  interest  in  connection 
with  his  work,  in  the  Proceedings  of  tJie  Natural  Science  As- 
sociation of  Staten  Island.  The  discovery  of  a  Qiiaternary  lake 
bed,  in  which  were  the  remains  of  an  arctic  flora  and  a  mas- 
todon's molar,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  results. 

The  work  of  the  department  in  the  line  of  paleobotany  has 
been  especially  active  during  the  past  summer.  Dr.  Hollick  was 
a  member  of  an  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maryland 
Geological  Survey  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  was 
engaged  in  examining  the  formations  along  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  in  collecting  specimens.  His  special  work  was 
to  report  upon  the  fossil  plants. 

The  Louisiana  Geological  Survey  also  engaged  Dr.  Hollick  to 
examine  and  report  upon  a  collection  of  fossil  plants  from  that 
State.  The  report  was  completed  during  the  summer  and  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Survey  ready  for  publication. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberrj-'s  posthumous  work  on  TIte  Later  Extinct 
Floras  of  NortJi  A?nerica,  edited  by  Dr.  Hollick,  has  recently 
appeared  as  Monograph  No.  XXXV  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
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logical  Survey.  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  295  pages  and  6Z  plates 
and  a  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  paleobotany. 

Through  cooperation  between  this  department  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Clarke,  paleontologist  of  the  State  Museum  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
work  was  this  summer  begun  on  a  detailed  study  of  the  rocks 
and  faunas  of  the  Champlain  series  of  northern  New  York.  Mr. 
van  Ingen,  accompained  by  Dr.  Ruedemann  of  the  State  Mu- 
seum, spent  a  month  in  examining  the  Calcif  erous  and  Chazy  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Valcour,  near  Plattsburg.  A  large  and  val- 
uable collection  of  fossils  was  obtained  from  these  rocks,  which 
are  among  the  earliest  fossil-bearing  strata  found  in  the  state. 
The  collections,  which  are  the  property  of  the  State  Museum, 
will  be  studied  by  Mr.  van  Ingen  and  the  results  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  State  Aluseum  reports. 

John  Duer  Irving,  recently  Fellow  in  Geology,  Ph.D.  '99,  has 
been  engaged  during  the  summer  upon  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.  B.  F.  Hill,  present  Fellow, 
has  been  in  the  field  in  Putnam  Co.  during  the  vacation  for  the 
N.  Y.  State  Geological  Survey. 

Departmeftt  of  Mathematics. — For  several  years  the  need  of 
greater  facilities  for  the  publication  of  mathematical  investiga- 
tions has  been  strongly  felt.  Accordingly,  a  short  time  ago  the 
American  jNIathematical  Society  invited  the  cooperation  of  sev- 
eral colleges  and  univ^ersities  in  a  plan  whereby  mathematical 
papers  embodying  original  research  might  be  afforded  more 
adequate  means  of  publication.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  and  a  new  periodical,  to  be  known 
as  TJie  Transactions  of  tJie  Amei'ican  ATathematical  Society., 
is  to  be  published  with  the  cooperation  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Columbia,  Haverford,  Northwestern,  Cornell,  Cali- 
fornia, Bryn  Mawr  and  Chicago.  For  the  support  of  the 
undertaking  each  of  these  institutions  has  agreed  to  make  an 
annual  subvention.  The  participation  of  Columbia  was  ensured 
through  a  guarantee  fund  raised  by  friends  of  the  University, 
which  the  University  has  agreed  to  accept  and  pay  to  the  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society  in  annual  instalments.  The  Trans- 
actions will  be  published  quarterly,  the  first  number  appearing  in 
January,  1900.  It  will  be  edited  by  a  staff  consisting  of  Profes- 
sor E.  H.  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor  E. 
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W.  Brown,  of  Haverford  College,  and  Professor  T.  S.  Fiske, 
of  Columbia  Universit3\ 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  American  Mathematical  Society  grew  out  of  a  club  which 
was  started  by  the  department  of  mathematics  of  Columbia 
University  in  iSSS.  In  its  early  days  the  club  was  known  as  the 
New  York  Mathematical  Society,  but  its  growth  was  rapid,  and 
by  1894  it  had  assumed  a  national  character  and  was  reorganized 
as  the  American  Mathematical  Society.  The  fii'st  president  of 
the  society  was  Professor  Van  Amringe  and  its  first  secretary, 
Professor  Fiske.  At  the  present  time  the  Society  includes 
among  its  members  the  professors  of  mathematics  at  almost 
every  American  university  and  college  of  good  standing  and  a 
number  of  prominent  mathematicians  abroad.  The  secretary  is 
now  Professor  Cole,  of  Columbia. 

An  early  number  of  the  Transactions  will  contain  an  investi- 
gation entitled  "  The  Invariant  Theory  of  the  Inversion  Group" 
by  Edward  Kasner,  Ph.D.  Dr.  Kasner  took  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Columbia  University  in  June  of  this  year.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1S96,  and  during 
the  past  three  years  has  been  pursuing  advanced  courses  in  mathe- 
matics at  Columbia  University.  The  paper  just  mentioned, 
prepared  as  a  dissertation  for  the  doctor's  degree,  is  of  de- 
cided scientific  value ;  and  its  acceptance  for  publication  in  the 
Transactio7is  is  no  small  distinction  for  a  doctor's  dissertation. 
Dr.  Kasner  is  at  present  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  Ger- 
many, where  he  expects  to  continue  his  studies  during  the  cui"- 
rent  academic  year. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  which  is  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Gauss's  complete  works,  learned 
some  time  ago  that  there  were  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
several  manuscripts,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Gauss, 
which  had  never  been  published.  The  Secretary  of  that  Society 
wrote  to  Professor  Cole,  and  asked  him  to  arrange,  if  possible, 
to  have  the  manuscripts  sent  to  Gottingen  for  examination. 
Professor  Cole  succeeded  in  having  this  done,  but  the  result  was 
somewhat  disappointing.  Only  two  of  the  manuscripts  proved 
to  be  authentic,  and  both  of  them  had  already  been  published. 
The   remaining    manuscripts   appear   to   have  been  the  work  of 
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someone  who  was  associated  with  Gauss,  probably  as  an  as- 
sistant or  an  advanced  student. 

The  number  of  students  taking  graduate  courses  in  mathe- 
matics this  year  shows  a  gratifying  increase  over  the  number  of 
last  year.  There  are  now  eighteen  such  students,  of  whom  eight 
are  making  mathematics  their  major  subject.  Last  year  there 
were   but  twelve,  of  whom  five  made  mathematics  their  major. 

This  department  has  in  the  past  been  unable  to  afford  its 
graduate  students  the  advantages  of  a  departmental  reading 
room  or  study,  although  some  of  the  other  departments  at  Co- 
lumbia have  admirably  equipped  studies  for  the  use  of  advanced 
students.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  within  a  few  weeks  one 
of  the  rooms  in  College  Hall  will  be  arranged  for  the  use  of 
the  graduate  students  in  mathematics.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  convenience  which  is  more  important  for  advanced  students 
than  a  retreat  where  they  can  work  over  their  lecture  notes  in 
the  vacant  hours  that  intervene  between  lectures,  consult  reference 
books  used  in  connection  with  the  courses  and  read  the  current 
numbers  of  the  periodicals. 

Depai-tmetzt  of  Physics. — In  the  September  number  of  the 
American  Jourtial  of  Science.,  Professor  Rood  published  a  full 
account  of  his  newly  invented  flicker-photometer,  and  in  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  same  journal  gave  measurements  of  the 
color-vision  of  eleven  persons  who  might  be  considered  to  have 
normal  vision.  Considerable  differences  were,  however,  ob- 
served among  them.  A  quantitative  study  of  three  cases  of  red 
color-blindness  was  also  given  in  this  article. 

At  the  August  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Professor  Hallock  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  Compound  Harmonic  Vibration  of  a  String."  He  is  atpresent 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  new  mercurial  air-pump  for  ob- 
taining high  vacua,  and  also  is  designing  a  new  self-recording 
thermometer,  so  arranged  that  the  record  is  made  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  thermometer.  During  the  past  year  he 
has  much  advanced  his  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  composite 
tones.  Dr.  Hallock  has  posted  daily  the  weather  record  as  ob- 
tained by  the  self-recording  apparatus,  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  President  Low. 

Mr.  Parker  has  finished  a  study  of  the  electromotive  force  de- 
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veloped  by  carborundum  and  zinc  in  a  primary  cell.  During 
the  month  of  August  he  took  part  in  the  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Daw- 
son, and  made  barometric  observations  to  determine  the  altitude 
of  this  peak,  supposed  to  be  the  highest  of  the  Selkirks. 

In  August  Mr.  Trowbridge  published  in  Science  a  paper  de- 
scribing a  number  of  experiments  on  the  behavior  of  phosphor- 
escent substances  at  liquid-air  temperatures,  showing  the  decline 
in  phosphorescent  activity  of  calcium  sulphide  at  degrees  of  ex- 
treme cold,  and  giving  also  a  list  of  the  colors  produced  in  cer- 
tain organic  materials,  when  phosphorescent  at  190  degrees  be- 
low zero,  centigrade.  During  the  summer  Mr.  Trowbridge  was 
engaged  in  an  investigation  relating  to  the  mechanism  of  bird- 
flight. 

Dr.  Tufts  has  continued  his  investigations  upon  the  absorbtion 
of  sound  by  materials  pei^vious  to  air,  and  is  at  present  engaged 
upon  an  experimental  comparison  of  the  accuracy  of  various 
phonometric  methods.  During  the  past  year  he  has  also  made 
observations  upon  the  electrical  potential  of  the  atmosphere  a  few 
meters  from  one  of  the  laboratory  windows. 

Dr.  Day  is  working  to  obtain  an  experimental  proof  of  the 
mechanical  action  of  a  magnetic  field  on  a  dielectric  carrying  a 
displacement  current. 

Dr.  White  has  been  engaged  upon  the  investigation  of  special 
methods  of  determining  the  index  of  refraction  of  small  frag- 
ments of  mineral  substances,  on  experiments  upon  the  formation 
of  multiple  images  in  the  normal  eye,  and  also  has  made  exam- 
inations of  samples  from  well-borings  by  optical  methods. 

Among  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  post-graduate  stu- 
dents are  the  following:  Mr.  Bergen  Davis  is  studying  certain 
new  phenomena  first  observed  by  himself  in  Kundt's  tubes.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Longden  is  working  upon  the  production  of  constant  high 
resistances  by  plating  upon  glass  in  high  vacua.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Lawrence  is  continuing  his  researches  upon  electrical  oscillations, 
and  is  investigating  more  especially  the  kind  of  electrical  dis- 
turbances made  use  of  in  wireless  telegraphy. 

A  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  original  and  other  papers  on 
physics  is  held  each  week,  in  which  the  officers  and  advanced 
students  of  the  department  take  part. 

O.  N.  R. 
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Department  of  Zoology. — Work  in  the  department  of  zo- 
ology has  opened  with  promise  of  an  active  and  successful  year, 
the  rolls  showing  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
graduate  students.  During  the  summer  a  large  amount  of  field- 
work  has  been  accomplished.  From  the  Senff  Zoological  Ex- 
pedition to  Egypt  valuable  material  has  been  received,  compris- 
ing specimens  of  the  remarkable  fish  Polypterus  and  of  the 
electric  fishes  of  the  Nile,  with  other  anatomical  material.  Pro- 
fessor Osborn,  in  company  with  Dr.  W.  D.  Mathew,  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  famous  Dinosaur  beds  of  central 
Wyoming,  and  returned  with  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
rare  fossils,  including  a  very  complete  Bro?itosaur  skeleton. 
Professor  Wilson  pursued  researches  at  Naples  and  at  the  bio- 
logical station  at  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  collecting  embryological 
and  cytological  material;  and  he  also  brought  from  Egypt  zo- 
5logical  material,  including  many  specimens  of  the  unique  giUed 
earthworm  Alma.,  which  presents  an  interesting  special  problem 
in  evolution.  Professor  Dean,  with  Mr.  W.  K.  Gregory,  passed 
the  summer  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  Hopkins  Marine  Labora- 
tory, and  met  with  great  success  in  securing  full  series  of  the 
much  coveted  embryos  of  the  hag-fish  Bdellostotna  and  of  the 
shark-like  Chimcera.  Both  these  forms,  like  Polyterus.,  are  of 
high  theoretical  interest;  and  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
their  embryological  development  will  be  awaited  with  much  in- 
terest. Many  valuable  anatomical  preparations  of  rare  forms 
were  also  brought  back  for  the  teaching  collection.  Drs.  Cal- 
kins, Strong,  Crampton,  McGregor  and  Paulmier,  with  several 
graduate  students,  passed  most  of  the  summer  at  Wood's  Hole, 
engaged  in  teaching  and  research;  two  graduates  worked  at  the 
Cold  Spring  Laboratory  on  Long  Island;  and  one  went  on  a 
zoological  trip  to  Nova  Scotia. 

In  addition  to  the  field-work,  many  completed  researches  have 
advanced  toward  publication.  Professor  Osborn  has  continued 
work  upon  an  extended  treatise  on  the  American  Fossil  Mam- 
mals;  Professor  Wilson  has  nearly  completed  a  revised  and 
much  extended  edition  of  his  book  on  The  Cell ;  Dr.  Calkins' 
book  on  T/ie  Protozoa.,  to  be  published  in  the  Columbia  Biolog- 
ical Series,  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  A  memoir  on  the  devel- 
opment of  Pdellostoma.,  by  Professor  Dean,  is  now  in  course  of 
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publication.  Besides  these  works,  a  complete  number  of  the 
Jour?tal  of  AlorpJwlogy^  consisting  oE  extended  articles  by  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  department,  is  about  to  appear. 

The  newlv  founded  *'  Dyckman  Fund  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Biological  Research,"  due  to  the  genei"osity  of  the  late  Mr. 
Isaac  M.  Dyckman,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  in  the  prose- 
cution and  publication  of  researches  in  the  department.  Special 
acknowledgment  is  due  both  to  the  founder  of  this  fund  and  to 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff,  who  has  defrayed  the  expenses  of  two 
expeditions  to  Egypt,  The  department  is  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Henry  D.  Van  Nostrand  for  the  gift  of  a  splendid  collection  of 
shells,  brought  together  by  the  late  Mr.  Van  Nostrand.  This 
collection,  embracing  upwards  of  six  thousand  species,  ranks 
with  some  of  the  best  collections  in  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  lack  of  funds  prevents  at  present  its  suitable  stor- 
age and  arrangement. 

E.  B.  W. 

Faculty   of   Medicine 

Defiartjnent  of  Physiology. — Professor  Curtis  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  deliver  the  Cartwright  Lectures  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  1900. 

Professor  Lee  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  at 
the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  in  the 
completion  of  his  work  on  the  function  of  the  organs  of  the 
lateral  line  in  fishes,  which  was  begun  during  a  previous  season. 
He  is  at  present  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  The  Macmillan 
Company  a  revision  of  Huxley's  well-known  Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Physiology. 

Dr.  Stewart  devoted  a  part  of  the  summer  vacation  to  a  re- 
search, with  Dr.  Allen  Cleghorn,  at  the  physiological  laboratory 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  on  the  reaction  time  of  the  in- 
hibition of  a  muscular  contraction. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Professor  M.  Allen 
Starr,  M.D.,  by  Princeton  University  at  the  commencement  in 
June  last. 
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Barnard   ColleCxE 

The  registration  this  year  is  as  follows : 

Graduate  Stude^its  The  College 

Faculty   of  Philosophy   ....    39    Seniors      39 

Faculty  of  Political  Science    .    .    19   Juniors 40 

Faculty  of  Pure    Science   ...    13   Sophomores 37 

Faculty  of  the  College   ....      5    Freshmen 54 

Special  Students  — 

Undergraduate  Work 29       Total 310 

In  Music 35 

64 

Last  year  the  enrollment  of  regular  undergraduate  students 
was :  Seniors,  24 ;  Juniors,  23 ;  Sophomores,  36 ;  Freshmen, 
43;  Total,  126.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gain  is  not  only  in 
the  Freshman  class  but  in  the  higher  classes  as  well,  by  trans- 
fer from  other  colleges  or  by  examination  for  advanced  standing. 
Ten  students  are  candidates  for  a  diploma  from  Teachers  College. 

Sociology  15  has  this  year  been  amplified  to  include  observa- 
tional work,  through  institutional  and  tenement  house  visiting, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clews  (Ph.D.,  Columbia,  '99).  Each 
member  of  the  class  is  required  to  report  weekly  visits  to  three 
workingmen's  families  resident  in  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
Assembly  districts.  Two  families  are  visited  by  the  student  in 
the  character  of  collector  of  the  Hartley  House  Station  of  the 
Fenny  Provident  Fund,  and  one  family  in  the  character  of 
friendly  visitor  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  in- 
formation which  is  secured  during  the  course  of  these  visits  is 
classified  in  schedules  which  are  based  on  Professor  Gidding's 
JSlemetits  of  Sociology. 

The  particular  needs  of  the  families  which  have  already  been 
visited  have  led  the  students  to  discussions  of  such  subjects  as 
methods  of  charity  organization,  aims  of  social  settlements, 
child  saving,  the  compulsory  education  law,  the  building  and 
sanitary  codes  of  the  Departments  of  Building  and  Health,  life 
and  accident  insurance,  medical  relief,  the  New  York  poor  law, 
etc.  A  small  library  of  official  reports,  periodicals  and  standard 
works  upon  these  and  kindred  subjects  is  being  collected  in 
room    116,   Barnard  College.     All    members  of    the   University 
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are  welcome   to  the  use   of  this   collection,  and  of   the  bulletin 

board,  upon  which  are  posted  notices  of  the  current  meetings, 

lectures,  etc.,  of  the  more  important  reform   and  philanthropic 

agrencies  of  New  York. 

E.  J.   P. 

Teachers  College 

The  Dean's  Report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  presents  some  interesting  items,  which  are  here  briefly 
summarized. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  enrollment  of  students,  ex- 
clusive of  extension  classes,  exhibits  in  detail  the  character  of 
the  courses  of  study  which  are  being  pursued,  together  with  the 
number  of  students  in  each.  The  figures  in  brackets — in  this 
table  and  the  others  below — for  1899- 1900  ai'e  inserted  for  com- 
parison ;  but  they  are  not  final,  inasmuch  as  all  data  are  not  at 
hand  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 


Enrollment 

Candidates 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

[1899] 

for    Higher    Diploma, 

0 

0 

54 

[70] 

Secondary                " 

9 

5 

15 

[>9] 

Elementary            " 

39 

37 

67 

[97] 

Kindergarten         " 

24 

14 

20 

L24] 

Fine  Arts                " 

0 

0 

24 

[26J 

Domestic  Art          " 

0 

0 

3 

[9] 

Domestic  Science  " 

2 

5 

12 

[21] 

Manual  Training  " 

9 

II 

18 

[17] 

83 

72 

213 

[283] 

Special  students — not  can- 

didates  for  a  diploma 

lOI 

65 

84 

[47] 

Students  from  other    De- 

partments of  the   Uni- 

versity : 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

0 

9 

II 

[II] 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

0 

0 

I 

[  I] 

Columbia  College 

0 

0 

4 

[  8] 

Barnard  College 

II 

23 

22 

[22] 

Total 


32 


38 


[42] 


Total  195  169  335  [372J 

It  should  be  noted   that  candidates  for  the   Higher  Diploma 
must  be  college  graduates,  or  mature  students  capable  of  doing 


30 

86 

[93] 

25 

42 

[  46] 

6 

43 

[  54] 

47 

94 

[120J 

6i 

70 

[59] 
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graduate  work  ;  that  candidates  for  the  Secondary  Diploma  must 
have  completed  a  regular  college  course  prior  to  receiving  the 
diploma  of  Teachers  College ;  and  that  many  students  enrolled 
in  other  courses  have  had  considerable  collegiate  training.  The 
following  table  gives  the  academic  training  of  students  w^ho  are 
candidates  for  one  of  the  diplomas : 

Comparative  Tabi^e  of  Students'  Academic  Training 

1897-98        1898-99  [1899] 

College  Graduates 

Students  with  Partial  College  Course 
Normal  School  Graduates 
Secondary  School  Graduates 
Students  with  Irregular  Training 

Total 169  335  [372] 

In  the  above  list,  58  colleges  and  universities  and  21  state 
normal  schools  are  represented.  There  are  included  such  typical 
colleges  and  universities  as  Barnard,  Columbia,  Brown,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Princeton,  Rutgers,  Smith, 
Chicago,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Toronto,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Wesleyan,  Wooster,  Yale,  thus  bringing  together 
from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  advanced  students, 
whose  pedagogical  ideas  are  likely  to  be  as  variant  as  the  charac- 
ter of  the  institutions  represented.  The 43  normal  school  gradu- 
ates represent  9  New  York  State  Normal  Schools,  and  normal 
schools  of  9  other  States,  including  Massachusetts,  Alabama, 
Illinois  and  California.  Presupposing  the  requisite  academic 
training,  the  conditions  could  hardly  be  more  favorable  for  an 
earnest  and  catholic  study  of  educational  problems. 

The  following  table  is  especially  interesting,  as  showing  the 
fact  that  of  the  213  regular  students  primarily  registered  in 
Teachers  College,  less  than  20  per  cent,  were  from  New  York 
City,  while  nearly  45  per  cent,  were  from  outside  New  York 
State. 

Geographicai^  Distribution  of  Students,  1898-99 

['99-1  ['99]  ['99-] 

Alabama  3  [2]     Massachusetts  10  [9]     Pennsylvania  9[  15] 

California  i   [i]     Michigan  5  [4]     So.  Carolina  i   [1] 

Colorado  3   [3]      Minnesota  i   [5]     Texas  l    [i] 

Connecticut         11   [9]     Missouri  i   [ij     Vermont  4  [o] 
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Columbia  [Dist.]  3  [2]     Nebraska              i     [i]    Virginia  2  [o] 

New  Hampshire  o     [r]    W.Virginia  i   [2] 

New  Jersey         37  [42J    New  Mexico  o  [i] 

New  York   (ex-                  Armenia  o  [i] 

elusive  of  New                  Brazil  o  [i] 

York  City)       96  [65]    Canada  4  [2] 

New  Yoik  City  77[  113]    England  i   [i] 

No.  Carolina        i     [i]    India  i  [i] 

No.  Drtkota          o     [i]    Turkey  3  [i] 
Ohio                       4     [8] 

An  extended  table  in  the  report  displays  the  class  registration 
for  1S98-99,  both  by  courses  and  departments,  as  well  as  by  sex. 
Summarized,  it  gives  the  following  interesting  comparisons: 


Delaware 

0  [I] 

Georgia 

2    [I] 

Illinois 

4  [3] 

Indiana 

I   Li] 

Iowa 

3  [0] 

Kansas 

3  ['] 

Kenlucky 

0  |i] 

Maine 

I   [I] 

Maryland 

2  [oj 

Department 

Men 

Women 

TOTAI, 

Eilucation 

167 

366 

533 

Fine  Arts 

29 

272 

301 

Biology 

3 

108 

III 

Domestic  Art 

0 

41 

41 

Domestic  Science 

0 

43 

43 

Eiiglihh 

11 

112 

123 

Geography  and  Geology 

12 

72 

84 

Greek  and  Latin 

5 

12 

17 

History 

17 

112 

129 

Kindergarten 

0 

46 

46 

Manual  Training 

31 

57 

88 

Mathematics 

3 

28 

31 

Music 

I 

61 

62 

Physical  Science 

4 

74 

78 

Total 

283 

1403 

1776 

The  report  includes  a  description  of  the  building  about  to  be 
erected  for  the  Horace  Mann  School  between  120th  and  121st 
streets.  The  cost  will  be  over  $350,000,  exclusive  of  the  land, 
thus  assuring  a  model  building.  Some  years  ago  a  gentleman 
interested  in  educational  matters  secured  the  lots,  and  has  now 
given  them  to  Teachers  College  for  $100,000 — about  two-thirds 
of  their  market  value.  Of  this  $100,000,  $25,000  is  already 
pledged  on  condition  that  the  balance  be  secured.  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  after  carefully  investigating  the  needs  and  the 
function  of  the  College,  became  convinced,  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  letter  announcing  the  gift,  "of  the  value  of  Teachers 
College  and  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  normal 
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schools  of  the  city,  but  rather  does  a  higher,  broader  work  which 
cannot  be  done  under  city  supervision,  and  which  is  far-reaching 
rather  than  local  in  its  results.  The  fact  of  the  closer  connec- 
tion between  Teachers  College  and  Columbia  University,  which 
is  constantly  growing,  seems  .  .  .  to  be  a  step  of  progress, 
and  to  give  added  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  College.  In 
view  of  these  facts  he  will  be  glad  to  give  fifty  thousand  dollars 
($50,000)  towai'd  the  seventy-five  thousand  ($75,000)  yet  to  be 
raised  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  which  the  Horace  Mann 
School  is  to  be  built,  provided  the  remaining  twenty- five  thou- 
sand ($35,000)  is  raised  before  the  first  of  January,  1900." 

In  the  new  experimental  school,  temporarily  housed  at  555 
West  129th  Street,  near  Broadway,  a  kindergarten  of  forty  chil- 
dren has  already  been  organized,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Eva 
S.  Blake;  and  a  first  grade  of  eighteen  children  under  the  man- 
agement of  ]Sliss  Amy  Schiissler,  who  formerly  had  charge  of  the 
first  grade  in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Instruction  in  sewing 
and  cooking  Is  given  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  do- 
mestic science  and  art  of  the  College.  It  is  expected  that  the 
actual  instruction  in  these  classes  will  be  given  by  students-in- 
training,  under  the  direction  of  the  critic  teachers  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  College  classes  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  report  is  the  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  the  requirements  of  an  educational  museum,  designed 
to  illustrate  various  educational  systems,  class  work  and  general 
educational  problems  and  methods.  Teachers  College  has  defin- 
itely taken  up  this  museum  problem,  and  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made  toward  making  available  in  all  departments  the  pho- 
tographs, lantern  slides  and  other  illustrative  material  scattered 
about  the  buildings. 

Teachers  College  has  established  a  serial  publication — 
Teachers  College  Record — to  deal  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  give  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  College  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  school  of  observation  and  practice,  to  pro- 
vide graduates  of  the  College  with  a  means  of  prolonging  their 
professional  studies,  and   to  acquaint  the   public  generally  with 
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the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  adopted  in  Teachers  College 
and  the  Horace  Mann  School.  The  Record  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  studies,  each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  a  specific 
problem  in  the  work  of  the  kindergarten,  elementary  school, 
high  school  or  some  department  of  the  College.  The  plan  is 
to  exhibit  the  ideals  and  methods,  the  merits  and  defects  of  one 
school,  in  the  honest  effort  directly  to  promote  its  own  best  in- 
terests and  indirectly  to  be  of  service  to  all  other  schools^engaged 
in  a  similar  task.  The  studies  in  the  Record  will  be  printed 
and  numbered  separately,  but  for  convenience  of  publication  they 
will  be  bound  together  and  issued  bi-monthly  during  the  academic 
year.  The  first  number  will  be  ready  January  i,  1900.  The 
subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  annum.  For  further  in- 
formation applv  to  the  Secretarj-. 

W.  H.  N. 

Notes 

The  address  of  Dr.  John  G.  Curtis,  in  presenting  Dr.  Edward 
Livingston  Trudeau  for  the  degree   of   Master  of  Science  at  the 
commencement  in  June  last,  was  as  follows  : 
]\fr.  President : 

"  In  our  northern  forest  there  stands  a  group  of  buildings  which 
have  been  rising  steadily  for  fifteen  years,  thanks  to  many  bene- 
factors. They  are  mostly  cottages,  but  all  are  devised  to  save 
working  jDeople — at  the  least  possible  cost  to  them,  and  some- 
times at  no  cost  at  all — from  incipient  consumption.  The  patients 
of  this,  the  first  sanitarium  of  its  kind  in  America,  owe  their 
rescue  to  one  man,  a  physician,  himself  saved  from  death  bv 
timely  escape  to  the  hills,  who  has  remained  there  ever  since  to 
save  others,  and  who  gives  his  services,  without  fee  or  reward, 
to  the  sanitarium  which  he  himself  created. 

"  But  this  is  far  from  all.  During  her  twenty-three  centuries 
of  conscious  life  Medicine  has  been  striving  empiricallv  to  cure, 
or  to  prevent,  consumption.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  the  dis- 
covery of  its  cause,  a  microscopic  living  plant,  changed  at  a 
stroke  this  secular  task  of  Medicine  from  one  of  empiricism  to 
one  of  science.  Therefore,  soon  after  the  germ  of  tuberculosis 
had  been  discovered,  the  physician  who  created  the  sanitarium  I 
speak  of  created  near  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  generous  benefactor,  a 
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laboratory  where  the  natural  life  of  tlie  germ  is  studied  experi- 
mentally, and  whence  has  flowed  important  knowledge  as  to  how 
it  is  quickened,  and  how  it  can  be  destroyed,  and  with  it  ex- 
tirpated one  of  the  most  fatal  of  diseases. 

"But  when  this  victory  shall  have  been  won,  it  will  not  be  owing 
to  Medicine  alone;  it  will  be  also  because  natural  philosophers 
have  studied  the  properties  of  lenses,  because  botanists  have 
studied  what  floats  in  the  air  and  what  gathers  in  the  dust.  The 
career  I  speak  of  nobly  illustrates  the  eternal  unit}-  of  science, 
whether  her  ardent  flame  be  applied  to  devour  infection  or  be 
held  aloft,  unwavering  and  pure,  to  light  mankind  to  wider 
knowledge. 

"Our  University  has  decreed  to  crown  the  career  of  which  I 
have  spoken  with  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  I 
present  to  you  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau,  Doctor  of  IVledicine." 

Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler  has  been  unanimously  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry — an  inter- 
national organization,  with  headquarters  at  London  and  3,300 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  names  of  whose  presidents 
constitute  a  veritable  roll  of  honor.  This  recognition  of  Pro- 
fessor Chandler's  services  to  science  and  to  the  public  offers  the 
opportunity  to  present  the  outline  of  a  remarkable  career. 

Professor  Chandler  received  his  university  training  at  Harvard, 
Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  studying  chemistry  under  Professors  Hors- 
ford,  Wohler  and  Rose;  physics  under  Professors  Weber,  Dove 
and  Magnus ;  mineralogy  under  Cooke,  von  Waltershausen  and 
Rose  ;  and  geology  under  Professor  Agassiz.  He  has  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Gottingen,  those  of  M.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  LL.D.  from  Union  College. 

Since  his  return  to  this  country  in  1S57,  he  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  teaching,  having  held  professorships  at 
Union,  Columbia,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  1S64,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  from  that  time  until  he 
resigned  in  1897  ^'^''^^  '^^  executive  officer.  Besides  contril)uting 
to  various  journals,  Professor  Chandler  has  been  an  editor  of  the 
American  Chemist  and  of  JoJi7iso7is  Encyclopcedia.  He  has 
also  served  on  numerous  city,  state  and  national  boards  and  com- 
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missions,  his  work  as  president  for  eleven  years  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  being  especially  noteworthy.  Various  quasi- 
public  organizations — such  as  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion— have  likewise  profited  by  his  energy  and  wisdom.  To  name 
the  scientific  societies  of  which  he  is  now  or  has  been  a  member 
or  an  officer  would  be  a  lengthy  task :  it  suffices  to  mention  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  the  American,  English,  Ger- 
man and  French  Chemical  Societies;  the  English  and  German 
Societies  of  Chemical  Industry  and  the  American  Institutes  of 
Mining  Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

For  the  mountain  climber,  few,  if  any,  mountain  ranges  offer 
greater  attraction  than  those  of  western  Canada.  Their  beauty, 
with  their  rugged  cliffs,  great  glaciers  and  brilliant  snowfields, 
and  the  difficulties  which  they  offer  to  the  climber  have  attracted 
numerous  foreigners,  as  well  as  Americans,  but  many  of  the 
summits  have  never  yet  been  trodden  by  human  beings.  In  this 
class  was  ]Mt.  Dawson,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Selkirk  Range  of 
British  Columbia,  until  its  summit  was  reached  last  summer  by 
two  members  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club — Professor  C. 
E.  Fay,  of  Tufts  College,  and  H.  C.  Parker,  of  Columbia. 

Starting  soon  after  midnight,  the  party  of  four  persons  (those 
just  mentioned  and  two  guides)  met  the  usual  difficulties  of 
mountain  climbing — glaciers,  rock  walls  and  snowfields — but 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  in  good  condition  at  10  145 
a.  m.  Barometrical  observations  showed  an  altitude  of  10,800 
feet.  [From  a  detailed  account  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  August  22,  1899.] 

Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin  (Mines,  '78),  Vice-President*  of  the 
Section  on  Social  and  Economic  Science  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  August  last  de- 
livered an  address,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
"The  Early  Presidents  of  the  American  Association.''  Among 
these  were  President  Barnard  and  Professor  Newberry,  of  whom 
he  said  (in  part)  : 

"  In  1837  [Barnard]  was  invited  to  the  University  of  Alabama, 
where  he  filled,  first  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  later  that  of  chemistry  and  natural  histor}-,  remaining 
in  Tuscaloosa  until  1854.    It  was  said  of  him,  at  that  time,  that  he 

*  The  unfortunate  death  of  President  Orton,  on  October  15th,  now 
makes  Dr.  Benjamin  the  acting  President  of  the  Association. 
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was  "  the  best  at  whatever  he  attempted  to  do  ;  he  could  turn  the 
best  sonnet,  write  the  best  love  story,  take  the  best  daguerreotype 
picture,  charm  the  most  women,  catch  the  most  trout,  and  calcu- 
late the  most  undoubted  almanac."  As  further  evidence  of  his  ver- 
satility, it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  edited  two  newspapers  of  op- 
posite political  opinions.  It  \vas  also  while  in  Tuscaloosa  that  he 
delivered  his  famous  Fourth  of  July  oration,  beginning  "  No  just 
cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  in  anything  that  has  hitherto 
happened;  but  the  Union  is  the  only  security  for  Southern 
rights."  While  it  enraged  his  colleagues  greatly,  "this  oration, 
read  in  every  part  of  the  State,  as  it  was  within  a  week,  pre- 
sented the  northern  cause  in  an  entirely  new  light  in  Alabama, 
and  checked  the  rising  spirit  of  rebellion  for  many  years." 

"  In  1854  ^^^  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy  and  civil  engineering  in  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
of  which  institution  he  became  president  in  1856  and  chancellor 
in  1 858.  When  the  civil  war  closed  the  doors  of  that  univei"sity, 
he  declined  office  under  the  Confederate  government  and  came 
north.  For  a  time  he  was  connected  with  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  and  also  with  the  United  States  Coast  Siu'- 
vey  ;  but  the  vacant  chair  of  physics  in  Columbia  College  attracted 
him,  and  the  trustees  of  that  institution  were  wise  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  opportunity  to  offer  him  the  higher  honor  of  the 
presidency.    .    .    . 

"  Newberry,  who  for  so  long  was  closely  associated  with  him, 
.    .    .   said  of  the  growth  of  Columbia  during  his  presidency : 

"  He  made  there  a  noble  and  an  honorable  record.  Every 
one  of  the  steps  of  progress  was  either  conceived  or  earnestly 
advocated  by  him  and  owed  its  achievement  to  his  support.  He 
was  not  only  a  participant,  but  a  leader  in  every  forward  move- 
ment.  .   .    . 

"Newberry  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  department  of 
geology  in  the  then  recently  organized  School  of  Mines  of 
Columbia  College,  and,  with  a  faith  in  its  ultimate  success 
that  never  faltered,  he  accepted  the  trust.  With  the  same 
genius  for  organization  that  was  shown  by  his  development  of 
the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  he  began  the  planning 
of  courses  of  study.  Alone  he  gave  instruction  in  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  lithology,  paleontology  and  economic  geology, 
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and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  left  to  the  world  as  his  best  and 
greatest  memorial  a  magnificently  equipped  department  of  the 
special  branches  taught  by  him,  not  excelled  by  any  similar  educa- 
tional institution  in  this  country.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  created 
a  museum  of  over  100,000  specimens,  principally  collected  by 
himself,  which  served  to  illustrate  his  lectures  on  geology  and 
economic  geology.  It  contains  "the  best  representatives  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  to  be  found  anywhere,  as 
well  as  many  unique  and  remarkable  fossils." 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Bowen,  formerly  connected  with  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Columbia  University,  died  on  Wednesday,  July  36, 
1899,  at  the  home  of  his  brother,  Mr.  F.  B.  Bowen,  North  Fen- 
ton,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Bowen  studied  chemistry  in  Ger- 
many for  two  years,  under  Professors  Bunsen  and  Kirckhoff  at 
Heidelberg,  and  Professors  Hofmann  and  Helmholz  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  In  1877  be  was  appointed  assistant  in  quali- 
tative analysis  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  University,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1885,  when  his  title  was  changed  to 
fellow  in  chemistry,  v\^ith  the  same  duties.  In  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  quantitative  analysis,  and  in  1891  was  pro- 
moted to  tutor  in  quantitative  analysis,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  June,  1897.  Mr.  Bowen  was  an  accomplished  analyst  and 
was  also  interested  in  industrial  chemistry,  having  acted  as  chem- 
ist to  the  Municipal  Gas  Company  and  to  the  Barber  Asphalt 
Paving  Company. 

STUDENT  LIFE 

The  societies  formed  in  the  Departments  of  Literature,  of 
French  and  of  German  have  developed  into  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  undergraduates. — Kings  Crown 
now  has  in  the  basement  of  Fayerweather  Hall  a  comfortable 
library  stocked  with  some  five  hundred  volumes,  presented  by 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  society.  The  schedule  of  pros- 
pective guests  of  honor  at  the  social  meetings  for  the  season  in- 
cludes John  Borroughs,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  and  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.     Melville  H. 
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Cane,  1900,  has  been  elected  president  for  the  year,  and  H.  S. 
Harrison,  1900,  secretary. — The  Deutscher  Verein  has  opened 
what  promises  to  be  a  very  successful  season.  The  series  of 
social  meetings  has  been  resumed.  The  Verein  intends  to  give  a 
German  play  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  which  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mr.  Heinrichs,  of  the  Irving  Place  Theater,  has  been  se- 
cured. An  apartment  on  the  top  floor  of  West  Hall  has  been 
appropriately  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room  for  the  association. — 
The  French  Society  meets  regularly  every  second  Tuesday. 
The  meetings  of  the  society  are  distinctly  social,  and  many 
prominent  men  are  to  be  entertained  during  the  year.  Encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  La  Bataille  de  Dames^  which  was  given 
last  April,  the  society,  in  conjunction  with  its  sister  organization 
at  Barnard,  will  produce  another  French  play.  The  officers  for 
the  year  are :   President,  L.  D.  Newborg,  1900;   Vice-President, 

E.  J.  Walter,  1900;  Secretary,  Ramsay  Hoguet,  1901;  Treas- 
urer, A.  Forsch,  1901. 

The  class  elections  resulted  as  follows :  1900,  College,  H. 
S.  Giddings,  and  Science,  Plugh  Kafka,  Jr.;  1901,  W.  A. 
Bensel  and  R.  S.  Woodward,  Jr. ;    1902,  C.  W.  Bartow  and  S. 

F.  Farish ;  1903,  Victor  Earle  and  A.  Berrien. — The  Junior 
Ball  Committee  has  been  appointed,  and  for  officers  have 
chosen  A.  N.  Lawrence,  Chairman;  B.  M.  Falconer,  Manager; 
and  R.  S.  Woodward,  Secretar}^  The  committee  had  formed 
an  elaborate  plan  for  a  three-days'  "  Prom,"  instead  of  the  tradi- 
tional ball;  but  this  innovation  was  abandoned,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Low. — The  Juniors  also  plan  to  pub- 
lish their  Columbian  by  December  17.  Many  novel  features 
are  to  be  added  to  the  volume  this  year  and  there  are  to  be  more 
illustrations  and  photographs  than  usual.  A  number  of  campus- 
scenes  will  prove  of  particular  interest.  The  book  will  contain 
about  fifty  pages  more  than  the  1900  Colujnbian.  The  Sopho- 
mores will  hold  their  annual  show  at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  com- 
mencing January  4.     The  play  will  be  The  Gay  Mr.    Vane. 

Spectator  continues  successfuly  as  a  semi-weekly.  Changes 
in  the  staff  have  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Burdick,  1900, 
as  editor-in-chief,  in  place  of  Mr.  Fiske,  resigned,  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Qiiinn,  1901,  as  Business  Manager.  Mr.  Kel- 
lock,  1900,  has  been  elected  to  the  managing  board. — The  Lit- 
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erary  Aloiithly  has  made  no  changes  in  the  personnel  of  its  staff. 
— The  Alorningside  has  reorganized  under  a  triumvirate  govern- 
ing board,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  G.  Alsberg,  John  Erskine 
and  Harold  Kellock,  all  of  1900.  Mr.  E.  B.  Mitchell,  1901, 
and  Miss  J.  B.  Gillespie,  Barnard,  have  been  elected  to  the  asso- 
ciate board. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  besides  its  regular  Thursday  afternoon 
meetings  and  occasional  evening  receptions,  has  instituted  a 
Bible-Study  Course  which  is  held  every  Friday,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Georgi.  Mr.  H.  B.  Scharman,  in- 
ternational secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  the  author  of  the 
course. — The  Debating  Union  w^as  unable  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  debate  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  a 
challenge  has  been  sent  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  from  which 
a  favorable  answer  is  expected. — The  Freshman  Debating 
Society  has  been  abolished  and  Freshmen  are  now  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  two  societies. — The  Glee,  Mandolin  and 
Banjo  Clubs  will  go  on  their  annual  tour  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  These  clubs  gained  a  high  reputation  la.st  year,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  trip  will  be  a  financial  success.— The  Uni- 
versity Orchestra,  together  with  the  Chorus,  will  give  a  con- 
cert in  the  course  of  the  year.  Both  of  these  organizations  are 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gustav  Heinrichs. — The  usual  'Varsity 
show  will  be  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Musical  So- 
ciety during  the  winter.  Several  plays,  written  by  Columbia 
students,  were  submitted  to  the  committee,  which  chose  The 
Governor^ s  Vrouzu,  by  John  Erskine,  H.  S.  Harrison  and  M.  H. 
Cane,  all  seniors  in  the  College.  The  officers  of  the  Musical 
Society  are,  President,  H.  S.  Harrington,  1902;  Vice-president, 
J.  W.  Mackay,  1900;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R.  Maclay, 
1901  ;  Manager  'Varsity  Show,  W.  R.  Qiiinn,  1901. — The  Chess 
Club  has  elected  the  following  officers,  K.  G.  Falk,  1901,  Presi- 
dent; H.  Boehm,  1901,  Vice-president;  and  F.  H.  Sewall,  1902, 
Secretary.  An  International  Universities'  Chess  Trophy, 
valued  at  $1,200,  has  been  donated  by  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice  and  is 
to  be  competed  for  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Harvard  and  Yale.  This  should  rouse  interest  in 
collegiate  chess.  A  Columbia  team  will  play  in  the  coming  in- 
tercollegiate chess  tournament. 
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ATHLETICS   RECORD 

During  the  fall  steps  toward  the  long-desired  reform  of  the  athletic  or- 
ganization at  Columbia  have  been  taken.  For  years  athletics  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  associations,  each  governing  a  separate  branch 
of  sport,  and  all  loosely  bound  together  in  an  organization  called  the 
Union.  This  proved  to  be  a  powerless  body,  under  which  centraliza- 
tion of  athletic  interests  was  impossible.  The  practically  independent 
organizations  were  ever  warring  against  one  another,  and  were  maintain- 
ing full  quotas  of  superfluous  executive  officers.  Small  wonder,  indeed, 
that  Columbia  was  slowly  being  relegated  to  the  humiliating  position  of 
a  minor  factor  on  water,  track  and  field.  But  the  new  system  of  organ- 
ization bids  fair  to  remedy  the  former  defects.  The  central  association 
will  be  composed  of  the  managers,  assistant  managers  and  captains  of  the 
football,  baseball,  track,  cycle  and  lacrosse  teams  and  of  the  crew,  from 
whom  the  president  and  the  secretary  will  be  elected  The  plan  provides 
for  a  general  treasury,  a  salaried  treasurer  (graduate)  and  an  advisory 
board  of  three  graduates.  At  meetings  held  in  November,  a  constitu- 
tion embodying  these  points  was  adopted,  but  no  officers  have  yet  been 
elected.  As  things  now  stand,  each  separate  athletic  organization  will 
have  to  decide  whether  it  will  enter  the  new  association  or  not. 

FOOTBAI<Iv 
Seldom,  if  ever,  before  in  Columbia's  history  has  an  athletic  team 
called  form  such  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  as  this  year's  football  team. 
From  a  raw  squad  the  eleven  advanced,  under  the  excellent  coaching 
of  IMr.  G.  F.  Sanford,  to  a  team  that  is  placed  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  This  success  was  largely  due  to  the  splendid  management  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Mitchell,  who,  with  Mr.  Simons  (then  captain  of  the  team) 
worked  untiringly,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  to  bring  out  all  the 
available  material  in  the  University.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
Simons  voluntarily  resigned  the  captaincy  of  the  team  to  R.  P.  Wilson, 
who,  he  unselfishly  acknowledged,  was  "  the  best  man  for  the  position." 
During  the  year  the  team  lost,  from  injuries,  Simons  (fullback)  and 
Wilson  (quarter).  The  following  is  the  line-up  in  most  of  the  larger 
games : 

Position  Name  Height 

Left  end Neidlinger 5:11 

Left  tackle Smythe 5:11 

Left  guard Longacre 6: 

Center Wright 5:10 

Right  guard Miller 6:3 

Right   tackle Kuapp 6: 

Right  end Slocovitch  5:9 

Quarterback (Wilson  (captain) 5:7 

*  '    ■       (  Putnam 5:SU 

Left  half-oack Weekes 510 

Right  half-back Morlev 510 

Fullback Larendou 5:6 

Before  the  opening  of  College  a  football  squad  of  over  thirty  men 
spent  a  fortnight  at  Margretville,  in  the  Catskills,  where  preliminary 
practice  was  indulged  in.     Here  they  gave  indication  of  their  mettle  by 
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defeating  the  strong  Walton  eleven,  in  a  practice  game,  30-6.  The  man- 
agement was  fortunate — frotu  the  financial  point  of  view,  at  least — in  se- 
curing Manhattan  Field  for  the  seven  home  games.  Considering  that  this 
is  the  first  time  Columbia  has  been  represented  on  the  gridiron  in  many 
years,  the  record  of  the  team  is  certainly  creditable. 

Record  of  Games  Played 

Columbia,  26 Rutgers,    o October   3 

Columbia,  21 Union,  o "          7 

Columbia,    o Princeton,  11 "         14 

Columbia,  40 N.Y.  U.,  o Oct.      18 

Columbia,  iS  .   .   .    .              Amherst,  o "        21 

Columbia,    5 Yale,  o "        28 

Columbia,  46 Stevens,  o Nov.    i 

Columbia,    o Cornell,  29 "       7 

Columbia,  16 West   Point,  o "     11 

Columbia,  22 Dartmouth,  o "18 

Columbia,  o Carlisle  Indians,  45 "30 

Games  won  8,  lost  3.    Points  scored,  Columbia  195,  opponents  85. 

We  must  not,  in  passing,  fail  to  note  some  charges  made  against  the 
team,  that  it  was  not  strictly  amateur.  The  standing  of  four  men  was 
questioned  ;  but  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics,  after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  these  cases,  found  that  the  accusations  made  were  wholly 
groundless  and  founded,  indeed,  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  mani- 
fest absurdity  of  most  of  the  charges  would  have  rendered  a  reply  un- 
necessary, had  not  the  criticism  come  from  a  supposedly  reputable  source. 
That  we  have  any  "  ringers,"  men  sought  out  solely  to  play  football,  is 
totally  untrue.  As  this  is  our  first  year  at  football,  we  have,  it  is  true, 
found  it  expedient — with  the  consent  of  opposing  teams — to  waive  the 
rule  of  one-year's  residence  ;  but  hereafter  even  so  much  ground  for 
criticism  will  be  lacking.  No  man  not  strictly  a  bona  fide  student  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  will  be  allowed  to  represent  Columbia  in  athletics. 
The  attitude  taken  by  President  Low  in  his  annual  message  this  year  is 
the  attitude  of  all  true  Columbia  sportsmen. 

ROWING 

The  fall  regatta  was  rowed  on  October  27.  In  the  Freshman  race — 
a  very  exciting  contest— the  Science  boat  beat  the  College  by  about  a 
yard.  In  the  Sophomore-Junior  race,  1902  won  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling-oflf  in  interest  in  a 
Varsity  crew  the  last  year  or  so,  as  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  small  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  candidates  for  the  crew  last  year.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs is  not  so  much  attributable  to  successive  defeats  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Rowing  Association  toward  the  undergraduates.  From  the  student 
the  affairs  of  the  Rowing  Association  are  carefully  concealed.  Though  it 
demands  and  receives  from  the  undergraduate  pocket  more  than  all  other 
athletic  organizations  combined,  yet,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  it  is 
the  only  athletic  organization  that  does  not  publish  a  report  of  its 
finances.  Until  the  managements  of  our  crews,  then,  assume  a  more  con- 
fidential attitude  toward  the  students  who  support  them,  our  eights,  in 
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spite  of  Columbia's  great  rowiug  traditions,  will  suffer  more  and  more  for 
the  want  of  the  full,  enthusiastic  interest  and  support  of  the  undergrad- 
uates, which  they  would  otherwise  receive. 

GENERAL  NOTES 
John  T.  Mack  has  been  secured  as  trainer  for  the  Track  Team.  The 
Fall  Games,  consisting  of  thirteen  track  and  field  events  and  three  cycle 
races,  were  held  at  Berkeley  Oval  on  October  24th.  A  team  of  six,  under 
Captain  J.  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  finished  fourth  in  the  Intercollegiate  Crosscoun- 
try Run  on  November  rSth.  Under  the  active  management  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Shoemaker,  the  debt  has  been  paid  off.— The  prospects  for  a  good  Gym- 
nastic Team  are  bright,  as  almost  all  the  old  men  are  back  and  there  is 
much  promising  material  in  the  Freshman  Class.  Trial  meets  with  Yale 
and  Harvard  during  the  winter  will  probably  be  arranged. — The  Lacrosse 
Team  will  play  arcgularseriesof  about  twelve  games  in  the  spring,  includ- 
ing two  trips. — All  the  old  men,  except  two,  are  back  for  the  Cycle  Team, 
and  Captain  Allan  announces  that  as  many  new  men  again  will  come  out 
this  year. — As  yet  nothing  definite  can  be  ascertained  of  the  prospects  for 
Base  Ball.  Though  many  of  the  old  players  have  left,  there  is  much  ex- 
cellent material  in  the  University.  J.  L.  Kebler,  1900,  Science,  will  cap- 
tain the  team  ;  H.  D.  Bulkley,  1901,  is  manager. — The  Golf  Team  was  de- 
feated by  the  strong  Harvard  aggregation  in  the  Intercollegiate  Tourna- 
ment on  October  24th.  In  the  qualifying  round  for  the  individual  cham- 
pionship, J.  A.  Edwards,  1900,  came  within  two  strokes  of  lowering  the 
record  for  the  course. — The  fall  Tennis  Tournament,  held  October  i6th 
on  the  club  courts,  was  distinguished  by  the  largest  entry-list  in  years. 
E.  W.  Cushing,  1901,  Law,  won  the  singles,  and  R.  B.  Cushiug,  1902- 
Law,  and  E.  W.  Cushing  carried  off  the  honors  in  the  doubles.  On  Oc- 
tober 2ist,  a  team  of  six  was  beaten  by  Princeton  on  the  home  courts  of 
the  latter. 

Harold  Kellock 
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News  of  the  College  Classes 

[In  this  department  it  is  intended  to  publish  items  of  current  interest 
concerning  members  of  all  classes  of  the  College.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
news  for  each  class  will  be  presented  at  regular  intervals — as  often,  at 
least,  as  once  a  year.  In  order  that  this  plan  may  be  carred  out  effect 
tively — with  the  result,  it  is  hoped,  of  preserving  college  friendships  and 
maintaining  loyalty  to  the  College — graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
to  the  Editors  news  items  about  members  0/  their  own  or  other  classes. 

1842 
Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Barnard  College. 
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1846 
Rev.  Beverly  R.  Betts,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  died  May  21,  1899. 
— Dr.   E.  M.  Kellogg  (115   E.  37th  St.)  has  been  treasurer  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  since  1866,  and  has  been 
actively  connected  with  many  other  medical  societies. 

1850 
Frederic  R.  Condert,  J.U.D.  (Columbia,  1887),  has  ren- 
dered conspicuous  public  service  as  government  director  (1885- 
88)  and  government  receiver  (1892-98)  of  the  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.,  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  before  the  Behring  Sea 
Commission,  at  Paris  (1S93-5),  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Venezuela  Boundary  Commission,  (1896-8). — Rev.  J.  S.  B. 
Hodges,  S.T.D.  (General  Theological  Seininary),  has  been 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Baltimore,  since  1870. — W.  R.  T.  Jones, 
commenting  on  the  conditions  at  Columbia  during  his  undergrad- 
uate career,  vvrites: — "All  athletic  sports  were  discouraged, 
whether  on  the  college  green  or  elsewhere,  and  students  were 
lectured  for  taking  part  in  them.  There  was  no  cane  rushing  or 
hazing,  nor  were  there  photographic  establishments  to  excite  by 
their  pictures  the  ambition  of  football  players.  The  staff  of  pro- 
fessors numbered  five,  and  they  had  to  give  instruction  in  all  the 
branches." — Rev.  E.  M.  Rodman  has  been  i*ector  of  Grace 
Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  for  twenty-nine  years. — Rt.  Rev.  G. 
F.  Seymour  has  been,  since  1878,  bishop  of  Springfield,  111. 

1854 
H.  M.  Congdon,  is  an  architect,  with  office  at  18  Broadway. 
— Rev.  H.  L.  Jones,  S.T.D.  (Columbia,  1893),  is  rector  of  St. 
Stephens,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

1862 

Secretary :    G.  A.  Lawrence,  755  Water  St. 

The  Secretary  writes  :  "  Your  communication  received.  At 
first  I  was  tempted  simply  to  state  '  no  report,'  as  I  have  been 
able  to  glean  so  little.  I  was  requested  two  years  ago  to  trace 
out  the  surviving  members  of  the  class  of  1862  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. As  there  had  been  no  inter-communication  maintained 
for  thirty-five  years,  it  seemed  an  ungrateful  task.  The  sur- 
vivors were   scattered   from   Maine   to   California,  one    member 
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being  in  Europe  permanently.  I  have  succeeded  in  communi- 
cating directly  with  most  of  them,  and  indirectly  with  the  bal- 
ance, 

"The  class  matriculated  with  sixty-five  members  ;  of  these  forty- 
three  graduated,  of  whom  fourteen  took  part  in  the  civil  war.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  living  twenty-four  members,  of  whom 
three  are  connected  with  churches,  seven  are  employed  in  learned 
professions,  nine  are  following  mercantile  pursuits,  and  the  bal- 
ance (five)  are  simply  taking  care  of  their  properties,  having 
retired  from  any  more  active  employment.  From  the  letters 
received,  I  cannot  find  anything  particularly  brilliant  or  striking 
to  record,  although  several  of  the  members  have  made  their 
marks  in  a  quiet  way,  holding  advanced  positions  as  bishop, 
judge  and  general ;  some  are  well  known  from  their  writings 
and  some  in  the  medical  world.  It  is  difficult  to  gather  the 
threads,  scattered  through  so  long  a  period." 

1866 

Secretary  : 

Rev.  J.  M.  Bruce  has  been,  since  1896,  pastor  of  Bethany 
Baptist  Church  of  Yonkers,  and  is  a  trustee  of  Vassar  College 
and  of   the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

1874 

Secretary :    F.   D.    Shaw,    i30  Broadway. 

Spencer  Aldrich  (LL.B.,  '76)  is  practicing  law  at  29  Broad- 
way.— W.  S.  Allerton  (LL.B.,  '77)  has  law  offices  at  15  Broad 
St. — F.  W.  Hinrichs  (LL.B.,  '7^^)  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  political  reform  work  since  1894,  and  has  taken  part  in  many 
current  movements  for  social  betterment,  as  President  of  the  De- 
partment of  Law  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Civic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  vice-president  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  etc. — George  Kennedy  has  been  professor  in  Greek 
in  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,   Pa.,   since  1S82. 

187S 

Secretary :    E.  W.  Hopkins,  235  Bishop  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

F.  S.  Bangs  (LL.B.,  '80),  the  president  of  the  class,  is  a  special 
partner  in  the  banking  house 'of  Kingsley  &  Mahon,  at  40  Wall 
street. — J.  A.  Booth  (M.D.,   '82)  is  consulting  physician  to  the 
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French  Hospital  and  to  the  New  York  Throat  and  Nose  Hospital. 
— C.  H.  Crowe  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. — C.  F.  Hoffman  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  from  i88i  until  he  retired  in  1898. — F.  W.  IIolls 
(LL.B.,  '80;  D.C.L.,  Leipzig,  '98)  was  Secretary  to  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague. — Charles 
DeHarr  Brower  (LL.B.,  'So),  the  class  treasurer,  is  practicing 
law  at  No.  10  Wall  street. — James  W.  Pryor  (LL.B.,  '81)  is 
secretary  of  the  City  Club. 

18S2 

Secretary:    E.   R.   Greene,    15    Broad    St. 

Drayton  Burrill  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  since  1893. — W.  K.  Otis  (M.D.,  '85)  is  consulting 
surgeon  to  the  City  Hospital  and  attending  surgeon  at  St.  Mark's 
Hospital, — H.  deB.  Parsons  (M.E.,  Stevens,  '84)  is  professor  of 
steam  engineering  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  voting  ma- 
chines.— J.  C.  Spencer  (M.D.,  '85)  is  professor  of  pathology 
and  histology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
California  and  bacteriologist  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health. 

1886. 

Secretary :     S.  T.  Gilford,  473  Lexington    Ave. 

A.  L.  Clark  (LL.B.,  '88)  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  law 
of  municipal  securities  and  of  corporations,  public  and  private. — 
Ruford  Franklin  (LL.B.,  '88)  is  a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
Summit,  N.  J. — P.  H.  Fridenberg  (M.D.,  Strassburg,  '91)  is  as- 
sistant surgeon  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  visiting 
ophthalmic  surgeon  at  Randall's  Island,  etc. — T.  C.  Mitchell  is 
instructor  in  English  at  the  New  York  Boys'  High  School. — M. 
H.  Turk  (Ph.D.,  Leipzig),  after  studying  for  three  years  at 
Strassburg,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  was  called  to  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  Horace  White  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Language  and  Literature. 

1890 
Secretary  :    C.  L.  Livingston,  902  Union  St.,  Brooklyn. 
J.   S.  Fiske  entered  the  firm    of  J.   M.    Ceballos    &    Co,  on 
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January  i,  1899.  He  enlisted  for  the  Spanish  war,  serving 
in  the  Puerto  Rico  campaign. — F.  P.  Graves  (LL.D.),  after  serv- 
ing as  professor  of  classical  philology  at  Tufts  College  from 
1 891  to  1896,  vs^as  then  elected  president  of  the  State  University 
of  Wyoming  and  two  years  later  became  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington. — T.  B.  Penfield  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Delta  Upsilou  ^tiarterly.—C.  T.  B.  Rov^re  (LL.B., 
New  York  Law  School,  '95)  was  chief  yeoman  on  U.  S.  S. 
Restless  from  July  9  to  September  i,  189S.  He  is  now  practis- 
ing law  at  15  Wall  St. — J.  P.  Seward  (M.D.,  New  York 
Homeopathic  Medical  College)  is  professor  of  hygiene  and 
dietetics  at  the  New  York  Medical  College  for  women. 

1S94 

Secretary :    J.  F.  Berry,    172  West  95th  St. 

J.  P.  Benkard  served  in  the  Spanish  War  as  captain  of  the  12th 
N.  Y.  Volunteers.  —  J.  F.  Berry  is  teaching  mathematics  in  the 
Boys' High  School  of  Manhattan. — Spencer  Carleton  (M.D.,  98) 
is  pathologist  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospital. — S.  I.  Franz  (Ph.D., 
99)  is  assistant  in  physiology  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
— P.  M.  Hildreth  died  in  October,  1898. — Shepherd  Knapp,  Jr. 
(B.D.  Yale,  '97),  is  pastor  of  the  ist  Congregation  Church  at 
Southington,  Conn. — Medwin  Leale  (M.D.,  '96)  was,  in  the 
Spanish  War,  surgeon-in-charge  of  the  N.  Y.  Volunteer  Cavalry 
at  Camp  Black,  at  Camp  Alger,  on  the  transports  to  and  from 
Puerto  Rico,  and  was  also  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  at  Ponce. 
— W.  W.  Phelan  (A.M.,  '96)  is  proprietor  of  the  National  Capital 
University  School  at  Washington,  D.  C. — M.  S.  Roth  died  May 
9,  1899. 

1898 

Secretary:  C.  H.  Edwards,  Murray  Hill  Hotel. 

D.  M.  Ferry  is  treasurer  of  the  National  Pin  Co. — E.  T. 
Iglehart  is  acting  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Washingtonville,  New  York. — Earnest  Iselin  is  still  on  an 
extended  trip  around  the  world,  for  which  he  left  with  several 
young  men  last  August. — J.  F.  B.  Mitchell  served  as  2d  Lieut, 
in  the  12th  U.  S.  Regulars  in  the  Philippines  until  he  was  taken 
ill  with  the  typhoid  fever,  and  is  now  at  home  in  Flushing,  L.  L  , 
on  sick  leave. — R.  K.  Morse  is   an  assistant  statistician  of    the 
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Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. — J.  S.  Sciilussel  served  as 
ordinary  seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  the  Spanish  War. 
— Franklin  Zeiger  is  University  Fellow  in  Philosophy  for  1899- 
1900. 

Alumni  Notes 

Among  recent  subscriptions  to  the  Memorial  Hall  Fund  was 
one  in  the  form  of  a  United  States  Army  paymaster's  check. 
The  contributor,  Mr.  O.  K.  Hand,  Mines  'S3,  is  now  a  private 
in  the  First  Colorado  Volunteers,  and  he  has  apparently  given  to 
the  fund  his  pay. 


Hamilton  Young  Castner,  one  of  Columbia's  most  distin- 
guished alumni,  died  on  October  nth,  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Castner  entered  the  School  of  Mines  in  1875  and  devoted 
three  years  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  leaving  the  school  in 
1878  to  enter  upon  his  professional  work  as  an  industrial  chemist. 
He  developed  at  once  a  very  original  mind  and  was  extremely 
successful  in  his  inventions  of  chemical  processes.  His  death, 
while  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  \n\\\  be  a  great  loss  to 
industrial  chemistry  and  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  a  large 
number  of  warm  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Castner's  first  important  invention  was  that  of  a  new 
chemical  method  for  the  preparation  of  metallic  sodium.  This 
metal  had  been  made  in  moderate  quantities,  through  the  decom- 
position of  carbonate  of  soda  by  means  of  carbon,  and  sold  at 
about  two  dollars  a  pound.  It  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
aluminium,  which,  when  made  by  this  process,  was  sold  for  ten 
dollars  a  pound ;  and  there  was  hardly  any  other  use  to  which 
sodium  could  be  put,  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  manufac- 
turing it.  Mr.  Castner  invented  a  new  process,  employing 
caustic  soda  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  carbide  of  iron  in- 
stead of  carbon  alone  as  a  reducing  agent.  This  change  of  ma- 
terials made  it  possible  to  manufacture  sodium  on  an  enormous 
scale,  greatly  reducing  the  price  and  making  it  possible,  by  its 
use,  to  sell  aluminium  at  about  five  dollars  a  pound.  As  a  result, 
Mr.  Castner  and  his  associates  were  able  to  capture  all  the 
business  of  the  manufacture  of  metallic  sodium  and  alu- 
minium.   Subsequently,  Mr.  Castner  invented  a  new  process  for 
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manufacture  of  sodium,  by  which  he  produced  tlie  metal  at 
a  much  lower  cost,  decomposing  fused  caustic  soda  by  elec- 
ti'icity.  Works  were  established  near  Birmingham  in  England, 
at  Neuhausen  at  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  at 
one  or  two  other  points ;  and  the  cheapness  of  the  sodium  made 
it  possible  to  employ  it  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  according  to 
processes  invented  b}^  Mr.  Castner,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
peroxide  of  sodium  for  bleaching  purposes,  and  the  manufacture 
of  an  extremely  pure,  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  sodium 
for  use  in  the  cyanide  process  of  gold  extraction,  etc. 

Mr.  Castner's  great  invention  was  his  process  for  electrolizing 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  for  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda 
and  chlorine.  Although  hundreds  of  processes  had  been  in- 
vented and  patented  from  time  to  time  for  accomplishing  this 
result,  no  one  of  them  compared  w^ith  Castner's  in  simplicity  and 
completeness.  Works  are  now  in  full  operation  at  Niagara 
Falls,  in  England  and  at  several  places  on  the  Continent. 


SUMMARIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 

The  Trustees.     October  Meeting 
The  President  announced  the  death  of   Mr.   Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Avery 
for  the  addition  of  $5,000  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Avery 
Architectural  Library ;  also  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Rear  Admiral 
Melville,  Messrs.  C.  W.  Hunt,  John  Fritz,  Stevenson  Taylor, 
Andrew  Fletcher,  Edward  Coykendall,  H.  S.  Haines  and  friends, 
and  F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  for  their  gift  of  $2,000  to  complete 
the  equipment  for  scientific  purposes  of  the  locomotive  "  Colum- 
bia" ;  also  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Waller,  engineer  for  the  Alcohol  and 
Yeast  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Delft,  Holland,  for  a  gift  to  the 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  sum  of  $500,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  University 
to  subscribe  $100  annually  for  five  years  to  the  support  of  a  new 
journal,  to  be  known  as  The  Transactions  of  tJie  A?nerica7i 
Alatheinatical  Society^  was  received  and  acknowledged. 
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The  President  reported  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Darling,  and 
it  was 

Resolved:  That  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Darling 
as  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  be  accepted  from  and 
after  October  i,  1S99,  and  that  the  President  be  requested  to 
express  to  Mr.  Darling  the  appreciation  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
great  value  of  his  services  to  the  University  and  their  best  wishes 
for  his  success  in  his  new  enterprise. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Goetze  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  to  succeed  Mr.  Darling. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  submitted  the  report  of  the  Treas- 
urer for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S99. 

The  President  reported  the  resignation  of  Professor  Henry  S. 
Munroe,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  the  election  of  Professor  Frederick  R.  Hutton 
as  Dean  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

The  following  appointments  were  confirmed: 

Clark  Wissler,  assistant  in  psychology,  from  July  i,  1899,  to 
succeed  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  A.B.,  resigned. — Henry  Fisher, 
B.S.,  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry,  for  one  year  from  July 
I,  1899,  to  succeed  Frederick  John  Pope,  Ph.D.,  resigned. — 
Leon  Laizer  Watters,  B.S.,  assistant  in  chemistry,  from  July  i, 
1899,  for  the  same  term. — Fitzhugh  Townsend,  A.B.,  E.E., 
tutor  in  electrical  engineering,  from  October  i,  1899,  for  the 
remainder  of   the  academic  year. 

The  Trustees.     November  Meeting 

The  President  presented  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1899,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  the  Treasurer  had  re- 
ceived from  President  Low  $600,000  of  the  three  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  corporation,  in  full  payment  of  the  balance  of  his  gift 
for  the  construction  of  the  Library,  including  interest,  and  that 
the  bonds  had  been  cancelled. 

The  Finance  Committee  also  reported,  in  regard  to  the  Athletic 
Field  at  Williamsbridge,  that  the  advisability  of  abandoning  the 
property  as  an  athletic  field  had  been  under  consideration ;  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion  should   depend   upon   the   extent  of    the   use   made  of    the 
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grounds  by  the  students  for  athletic  purposes ;  and  that,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  such  use  was  very  limited.  The  Committee 
recommended,  however,  that  a  further  trial  be  made ;  that  the 
stand  and  buildings  be  put  in  order ;  and  that  the  grounds  be 
placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Savage,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  reported  that  they 
had  arranged  for  the  installation,  by  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co.,  of  a  new  telephone  system  in  the  University,  with  a  private 
branch  exchange,  which  will  furnish  means  of  communication 
within  the  University  and  also  with  outside  points. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  designating  as  "  South  Hall  "  the 
building  formerly  occupied  by  the  superintendent  and  approv- 
ing the  transfer  to  this  building,  from  West  Hall,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  music  and  of  the  various  students'  musical  organizations, 
and  of  the  janitor's  family  now  occupying  a  portion  of  the  base- 
ment of  West  Hall ;  and  arranging  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
students'  lunch  room,  to  provide  offices  for  the  College  news- 
papers in  the  basement,  to  devote  all  of  the  second  floor  to  the 
departments  of  modern  languages,  to  furnish  better  accommo- 
dations on  the  third  floor  for  the  departments  of  history  and  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  to  assign  space  to  the  Graduate  Club  and 
other  student  organizations  on  the  fourth  floor.  An  appropri- 
ation of  $3,500  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  necessary 
alterations. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Professor  Egleston  for  a  gift 
of  books;  also  to  the  Due  de  Loubat,  the  founder  of  the  Loubat 
Librai-y  Fund,  who  was  invited  by  the  Trustees  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait by  Madrazo. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  appointing  for  the  Summer  Session 
of  the  University  for  the  year  1900  the  following  faculty: 

Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and 
Literature,  Teachers  College  (English). — George  R.  Carpenter, 
A.B.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (Rhet- 
oric and  English  Composition). — Richard  E.  Dodge,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College  (Geography). — Wil- 
liam Hallock,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics  (Physics). 
— ^A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Indo-Iranian 
Languages    (English). — John   A.  MacVannel,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
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Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  Education,  Cokimbia  ;  Instructor  in 
Philosophy  and  Education,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Phil- 
osophy and  Education). — Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College 
(Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching). — Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  the  History  of  Education,  Teachers  College 
(History  of  Education). — Edward  Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  Instructor 
in   Genetic  Psychology,  Teachers  College  (Psychology). 

The  following  appointments  for  the  current  academic  ye;!r 
were  confirmed : 

Philip  G.  Carleton,  A.B.,  assistant  in  rhetoric  and  English 
composition;  Plenry  E.  Crampton,  Ph.D.,  tutor  in  zoology; 
Albert  PhilipBaumann,  E.M.,  assistant  in  metallurgy,  in  place  of 
R.  S.  McCaffery,  E.M.,  resigned;  Charles  Sidney  Aylmar- 
Small,  E.E.,  assistant  in  electrical  engineering,  in  place  of 
Fitzhugh  Townsend,  E.E.,  promoted;  Leslie  M.  McHarg, 
C.E.,  assistant  in  civil  engineering;  Homer  Munro  Derr,  A.B., 
and  William  W.  Comstock,  A.B.,  assistants  in  physics. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  reported,  as  to  the 
construction  of  an  additional  story  of  University  Hall,  that  the 
outer  walls  could  be  carried  up  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet,  six 
inches,  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan  and  designs,  the  in- 
terior space  subdivided  by  temporary  partitions,  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  a  temporary  roof  and  fully  equipped,  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $125,000,  and  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted : 

Resolved :  That  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  be, 
and  hereby  are,  authorized  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to 
them  necessary  in  order  to  secure,  without  cost  to  the  Treasury, 
the  sum  of  $125,000,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  walls  of 
University  Hall  fifteen  feet,  six  inches,  and  equipping  the  addi- 
tional story  thus  obtained  for  current  use. 

Resolved :  That  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds 
have  authority  to  ask  the  alumni  who  have  contributed  to  the 
fund  for  the  construction  of  Memorial  Hall,  to  permit  the  use  of 
this  fund  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  under  a  pledge  that  wh?n 
the  dining  hall  is  completed,  the  Trustees  provide  an  equivalent 
sum  towards  the  erection  of  the  dining  hall,  which  shall  then  be 
known  as  Memorial  Hall. 
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Students  primarily  registered  in  : 

1895 

1896 

1897     1898 

1899 

Gain 
over 
1898-9 

Columbia  College 

264 

300 

312 

387 

446        59 

Freshman     . 
Sophomore 
Junior  . 
Senior  . 
Specials 

67 
58 
52 
52 
35 

I? 

49 
51 
40 

102 
85 
55 
48 
22 

129 
89 
86 

55 
28 

106 

89 
93 
45 

—23 

24 

3 

38 

17 

Barnard  College* 

114 

154 

177 

202 

223 

21 

Freshman    . 
Sophomore . 
Junior  . 
Senior  . 
Specials 

20 
22 
21 

18 

378" 

21 
21 
22 
21 
69 

38 
29 
23 
22 

65 

43 
36 
23 
24 
76 

5^ 
38 
39 
39 
53 
669 

II 

2 

16 

15 

—23 

Total  undergraduates 

454 

489 

589 

80 

Faculty  of  Political  Science     . 
Faculty  of  Philosophy 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science  . 
Barnard  College®      .... 

58 
87 
32 

59 
82 

36 

49 

64 
112 

44 
61 

85 
120 

57 
76 

118 

108 

53 

71 

33 
— 12 

—  4 

—  5 

Non-professional  graduate  students  f 

210 

226 

280 

338 

350 

12 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 

351 

355 

404 

431 

464 

33 

First-year     . 
Second-year 
Third-year   . 
Fourth-year 
Graduates  f 
Specials 

123 
85 
71 
50 

I 

21 

105 
88 
80 
63 

123 
106 

74 

80 

8 

13 

128 

106 

86 

75 

7 

29 

130 
114 
III 

69 
3 

37 

2 

8 

-1 

—  4 
8 

I,aw  School 

305 
126 

86 
60 
39 

340 

171 

100 

65 

4 

368 

342 

377 

35 

First-year     . 
Second-year 
Third-year   . 
Specials 

135 

139 

92 

2 

132 

106 

I 

166 
III 

99 
I 

^8^ 

—  7 
0 

Medical  School . 

709 

624 

729 

697 

757 

60 

First-year     . 

Second-year 

Third-year  . 

Fourth-year 

Specials 

Unclassified 

241 

161 

230 

0 

23 

54 

276 

158 

152 

0 

22 

16 

222 

190 

151 

143 

23 

0 

197 
162 
178 
140 
20 
0 

226 
159 
158 
173 
41 
0 

29 
—  3 
— 20 

33 

21 

0 

Teachers  College 

— 

— 

— 

196 

317 

121 

First-year     . 
Second-year 
Third-year    . 
Fourth  year 
Graduates  f 
Specials 

18 
20 
46 
29 
51 
32 

42 
19 
80 
46 

92 
38 

24 
—  I 

34 

17 

41 

6 

Total  professional  students 

1365 

1319 

1501 

1666 

1915 

249 

Auditors 

15 

22 

7 

Total  students  in  University 

1953 

1999 

2260 

2608 

2956 

348 

Extension  students,  Teachers  College  % 
OiBcers 

470 
426 

750 
443 

280 
17 

Total  University  influence  \ 

3504 

4149 

645 

*  Barnard  figures  are  those  for  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  except  in  1899. 

t  From  some  points  of  view  the  (95)  graduate  students  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence and  in  Teachers  College  are  "  non-professional." 

X  Extension  students  in  Teachers  College  are  required  to  do  the  full  amount  of  work 
of  the  regular  course  aud  are  subject  to  the  same  examinations. 

g  Not  including  (54,^)  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  (58)  pupils  in  the  Ex- 
perimental School  of  Teachers  College. 
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IT  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  change  in  the  life  and  ex- 
perience of  the  human  race  has  been  more  rapid  or 
more  complete,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  than 
the  change  in  education.  Even  the  marvelous  shifting  of 
all  human  relations  due  to  our  sudden  master}^  and  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  electricity  scarcely  equals  the  re- 
sults of  this  educational  ferment.  New  buildings  and  new 
equipment,  new  men  and  new  measures,  new  theories  and 
new  practices,  new  prominence  given  to  public  schools  and 
public  educational  systems,  new  dignity  and  new  value  rec- 
ognized in  all  primary  work,  new  demands  upon  secondary 
schools  and  new  requirements  for  entrance  to  college,  new 
courses  and  new  methods  of  instruction,  new  degrees  and 
new  ways  of  getting  them,  new  electives  and  equivalents, 
new  importance  attached  to  the  modern  languages,  a  new 
thought  about  history  and  civics  and  economics  and  social 
science  in  general — small  wonder  that  some  of  the  older 
men  shake  their  heads  in  bewilderment  and  declare 
that  the  youngsters  are  running  wild  and  have  all  gone 
daft  together ;  that  the  pace  is  too  furious  to  last,  that  the 
gait  is  *'  abnormal  "  (the  one  word  which  saves  the  dignity 
of  the  many  "  normal  "  men  who  are  fast  dissolving  in  the 

lOI 
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back-ground  of  the  kaleidoscopic  view  of  modern  society), 
and  that  the  "  faddists  "  will  soon  come  to  the  end  of  their 
rope  and  of  their  day.  But  the  youngsters  are  well  in  the 
saddle  and  are  not  easily  dismounted,  and  every  day  it  is 
more  and  more  apparent  that  they  are  riding  to  win. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  modern  American  university — and 
Columbia  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  an 
advanced  type — the  library  has  become  a  prime  factor. 
Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago, — not  entirely  past,  in 
some  lamentable  instances, — when  the  library  was  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  books  and  pamphlets,  in  great  part 
donated,  coming  to  the  shelves  by  the  last  testament  of 
some  deceased  alumnus  or  sent  by  various  "  relicts"  be- 
cause the  family  had  no  further  use  for  the  volumes.  The 
library  of  one  American  university  is  said  to  contain  quite 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  this  sort  of  rubbish.  The 
writer  of  this  article  well  remembers  being  shown  through 
the  library  of  a  small  college  (it  was  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
one  state  which  vies  with  the  Old  Dominion  in  its  claim  to 
be  called  "  the  mother  of  presidents")  and  securing  an 
admission  from  the  librarian  that,  of  the  "  fifteen  thousand 
choice  volumes"  reported  in  the  annual  catalogue,  less  than 
three  thousand  volumes  were  of  any  account  whatever  to 
the  students  enrolled  in  that  institution.  In  the  earlier  days, 
even  the  reading  matter  actually  possessed  was  inaccessi- 
ble. An  honored  alumnus  of  Columbia  declares  that  not 
so  very  many  years  ago  the  library  of  this  institution  was  a 
place  through  which  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  were  al- 
lowed to  walk  solemnly  and  quietly  once  a  month ;  that 
Juniors  were  taken  there  once  each  week  by  a  tutor  and 
told  about  the  books  ;  that  only  the  proverbially  grave  and 
reverend  Seniors  were  allowed  to  read  the  volumes — and 
they  could  "draw"  them  only  during  one  hour  of  each 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  writer  well  remembers  being 
one  of  several   students  who  petitioned   the   authorities  of 
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Williams  College,  at  a  date  at  least  later  than  the  close  of 
the  War  of  1812,  to  open  the  college  library  each  afternoon 
of  the  week,  instead  of  for  two  hours  of  two  afternoons  only  ; 
though  at  the  present  writing  he  has  a  grave  suspicion  that 
this  action  may  have  been  prompted  quite  as  much  by  the 
feeling  that  it  was  again  time  to  stir  up  the  said  authorities 
and  to  assert  and  maintain  the  right  of  petition,  as  by  any 
special  eagerness  to  get  at  the  few  books  then  at  all  help- 
ful to  the  students.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  until  quite  re- 
cently an  open  library  was  rare  indeed.  A  library  with 
its  contents  classified  and  catalogued  in  an  intelligent 
way  was  almost  unknown.  The  old-school  librarian  was 
literally  "  the  keeper  of  the  books,"  and  never  was  as 
happy  as  when  every  volume  was  in  its  "  proper  place" — 
on  the  shelves. 

The  new  thought  of  the  library,  and  the  place  given  it 
in  educational  economy,  comes  almost  wholly  with  and 
from  the  rise  and  general  acceptance  of  scientific  methods, 
laboratory  methods,  in  all  instruction.  Modern  science 
has  been  a  peculiar  factor  in  modern  education — somewhat 
noisy  and  brash  at  first,  claiming  everything  in  sight,  and 
sweeping  away  all  criticism  and  all  opposition  with  a  single 
wave  of  the  hand ;  but  later,  beyond  doubt,  exceedingly 
helpful ;  and  now  come  by  good  right  into  a  royal  king- 
dom of  its  own.  And  modern  science  has  taught  us  all, 
and  has  proved  to  us  all,  that  a  single  principle  worked  out 
from  start  to  finish  by  the  student  himself  is  worth  a  dozen 
principles  about  which  he  has  received  information  from  an 
instructor,  without  either  question  or  interest  or  even  curi- 
osity on  his  own  part ;  and  that  the  mental  activity  and  the 
accuracy  of  that  activity  secured  by  the  solving  of  even  one 
problem  is  worth  more  than  two  dozen  of  the  old-time  parrot- 
like recitations.  Under  old  methods  it  was  onl}^  too  often 
true  that  a  student  filled  himself  up  hastily  three  times  each 
day,  and  after  each  filling  was  pumped  by  an  instructor, 
who  carefully  drew  out  all  the  student  had  taken  in  and 
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as  carefully  gauged  his  contents,  making  an  accurate 
decimal  record  of  the  same — a  process  which  naturally  left 
the  student  about  as  empty  at  the  close  of  each  day  as  he 
was  at  the  beginning.  Under  such  a  system,  the  laboratory 
and  the  librar^^  were  unnecessary  and  unknown. 

But  under  the  new  system  the  student  began  to  think  for 
himself  and  to  speak  for  himself.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  developed  in  him  a  tendency  to  act  and  the  power 
to  act — and  to  act  wisely,  and  in  a  safe  and  wholesome 
way — the  student  was  set  at  work  ;  and  the  time  soon  came 
when  he  wrought  mightily,  both  with  matter  and  with 
mind.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  four-fold 
more  positive,  direct,  incisive,  independent  thinking  among 
college  and  university  men  to-day  than  was  known  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  This  is  especially  true,  if  one  includes  in 
the  reckoning  the  vast  body  of  graduate  students — a  class 
of  students  scarcely  in  existence  even  twenty  years  ago. 

All  this,  and  more,  has  made  the  library  the  very  heart 
of  university  life.  It  is  not  a  museum,  it  has  no  "  show- 
rooms," it  spends  little  or  no  money  on  rare  bindings  or 
upon  other  bibliophilic  eccentricities — all  very  harmless, 
even  very  desirable,  in  other  places.  It  is  simply  and 
always  the  scholar's  laboratory.  No  matter  what  his  work 
may  be,  the  scholar  turns  to  the  library  daily  and  hourly 
for  counsel,  assistance,  inspiration  and  newness  of  life. 
He  recognizes  that  the  best  books  are  the  best  men  and 
women  at  their  best,  always  ready  to  be  his  most  beloved 
and  most  helpful  companions.  The  longer  he  associates 
with  them,  the  more  he  is  drawn  to  them  and  the  easier  he 
finds  it  to  place  himself  under  their  spell.  They  supple- 
ment his  weakness  with  their  strength,  his  ignorance  with 
their  knowledge,  his  foolishness  with  their  wisdom,  his 
timidity  with  their  courage,  his  uncertainty  with  their 
assurance,  his  doubt  with  their  most  positive  conviction. 

The  library  which  is  well  equipped  and  well  managed 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  foster  and  strengthen  these  rela- 
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tions.  Its  first  thought,  its  most  constant  thought,  is  the 
reader.  It  must  get  books  for  him,  it  must  get  books  to 
him,  it  must  get  him  to  books.  By  every  ingenious  device 
possible  it  must  lessen  the  distance,  and  shorten  the  time, 
and  make  plain  and  easy  the  path  between  the  student  and 
these  new  friends.  The  library  must  alwa3^s  be  a  tempter 
— a  good  tempter,  a  successful  tempter.  It  must  know 
what  its  readers  want  and  what  they  need ;  and  it  must 
supply  as  much  of  the  former  as  will  lead  to  the  latter.  The 
satisfaction  of  the  reader  is  the  sole  object  and  aim  of  all 
wise  and  successful  library  administration.  Books  can  be 
put  anywhere  and  brought  from  anywhere  ;  they  can  be 
stored  in  the  heavens  above,  or  upon  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  caverns  under  the  earth — all  this  matters  little.  The 
chief  concern  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  use  the  books  : 
to  see  that  they  get  the  books  surely  and  quickly ;  and  that 
for  the  use  of  the  volumes  they  have  light,  air,  a  comfort- 
able temperature,  room  and  every  convenience  for  writing 
and  note-taking,  with  as  much  quiet  and  isolation  as  is  pos- 
sible. No  expenditures  in  other  directions  can  possibly 
make  good  any  neglect  or  loss  in  these  matters.  No  grand- 
eur of  buildings,  no  mere  vastness  or  variety  of  collections, 
no  ostentation  of  any  sort  whatever,  can  atone  for  the  loss 
of  opportunity  or  for  unnecessary  restrictions  in  the  use 
of  the  volumes  themselves. 

To  get  books  surely,  demands  either  restriction  in  circu- 
lation or  the  purchase  of  large  numbers  of  duplicates  or 
something  of  both.  Restriction  in  circulation  is  unques- 
tionably the  method  which  must  be  used  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  to-day.  A  volume 
that  is  in  even  reasonable  demand  loses  a  great  part  of  its 
effective  value  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  librar}',  no 
matter  who  has  it ;  for,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  holder  uses 
it  but  a  small  part  of  each  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  it 
is  out  of  reach.  Columbia  opens  its  Library  each  week- 
day of  the   entire  year,  with  only  four  exceptions ;   from 
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half-after-eight  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night,  dur- 
ing the  academic  year,  and  until  ten  at  night  even  during 
the  long  summer  vacation.  When  the  new  dormitories 
are  built  and  occupied,  and  other  opportunities  for  living 
near  the  University  have  been  multiplied,  we  must  surely  put 
an  end  to  even  the  possibility  of  having  volumes  stand  idle 
on  some  remote  shelves  or  lie  forgotten  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  closet,  while  eager  students  are  clamoring  for  them. 

To  get  books  quickly,  demands  department  catalogues, 
in  addition  to  the  general  catalogue ;  more  study  rooms  of 
every  description ;  reference  librarians  who  can  assist  the 
worker  to  find  exactly  what  he  most  needs  and  in  the 
shortest  time ;  more  ready  access  by  the  general  reader  to 
all  alcoves ;  a  series  of  science  seminar  rooms,  like  those 
now  known  as  "  301  "  and  *'  306,"  with  the  choicest 
books  upon  adjoining  and  accessible  shelves.  Many  of 
the  so-called  department  libraries,  which  are  now  scattered 
here  and  there,  should  be  brought  back  to  the  common 
center.  A  suitable  room  should  be  set  aside  for  maps  and 
charts.  The  present  law  reading  room  should  be  given  up 
to  periodicals,  and  should  contain  all  periodicals  of  every 
kind,  with  the  bound  and  complete  sets  shelved  on  the  side 
walls  and  unbound  matter  and  pamphlets  in  the  gallery 
above.  The  School  of  Law  should  have  a  suitable  build- 
ing of  its  own,  and  at  once.  To  all  of  which  must  be 
added  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the  present 
service  rendered  at  the  loan  desk  and  by  the  pages. 

Though  it  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  Columbia 
Library,  even  now,  presents  extraordinary  opportunities  for 
the  student  and  the  investigator,  more  room  and  added 
general  comfort  for  the  reader  will  naturally  come  with  the 
changes  just  noted.  When  University  Hall  is  completed, 
and  the  executive  offices  are  finally  in  their  proper  place ; 
when  the  School  of  Law  has  its  own  building ;  when 
philosophy  and  education,  history  and  political  science, 
and  the  languages,  each  great  division  has  a  home   of  its 
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own — then  the  beauty  and  the  utility  of  this  noble  memorial 
building  will  be  appreciated  as  is  now  well-nigh  impossible. 

In  the  sub-basement  will  be  rooms  for  storage  and  for 
packing  and  unpacking  rooms.  The  basement  will  contain 
the  stack  rooms,  the  printing  presses  and  the  bindery.  On 
the  first  floor  will  be  the  general  offices,  with  the  Librarian's 
office  in  the  room  at  present  assigned  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Law  School,  the  order  department  in  the  present  office  of 
the  Librarian,  the  loan  division  and  catalogue  room  oc- 
cupying its  present  quarters  plus  all  the  floor  space  now 
used  by  the  cataloguers,  and  the  cataloguing  department 
granted  the  present  periodical  room  ;  also  the  reading  room, 
the  periodical  room  (now  the  law  reading  room),  and  the 
Avery  Library,  which  will  then  include  the  two  rooms  ad- 
joining it.  On  other  floors  and  in  the  galleries  above  will 
be  the  seminar  rooms,  special  collections,  Columbiana,  at 
least  one  room  for  the  display  of  rare  volumes  and  incu- 
nabula, at  least  one  room  for  maps  and  charts,  and  small 
conference  rooms  and  study  rooms  as  space  permits. 

With  a  million  carefully  selected  volumes  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  then  six  hundred  officers  and  instructors 
and  the  five  thousand  students  of  Columbia  and  its  imme- 
diately affiliated  institutions,  and  open  to  the  use  (in  the 
building)  of  any  citizen  of  New  York  who  has  special 
work  in  hand,  the  place  and  value  of  this  Library  will  be 
clearly  recognized  and  most  gratefully  acknowledged. 
And  this  fraction  of  a  great  city — with  the  noble  Hudson 
and  Riverside  Park  and  Riverside  Drive  on  the  west ;  with 
Morningside  Park  and  Morningside  Drive  on  the  east ; 
with  Grant's  Mausoleum  on  the  north  and  a  beautiful 
Academy  of  Design  on  the  south ;  and  between  these  Bar- 
nard College,  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  the  superb 
Episcopal  Cathedral — this  small  part  of  a  mighty  metrop- 
olis will  then  be  known  and  sought  far  and  wide  as  the 
Acropolis  of  the  New  World. 

James  H.  Canfield 
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HOW  BOOKS  REACH  THE  SHELVES 

THE  classification  of  a  library,  as  we  understand  it 
to-day,  is"a  growth  of  comparatively  recent  times. 
Formerly  all  libraries  were  arranged  by  fixed  location, 
alcoves  and  shelves  were  numbered,  and  the  books  were 
given  corresponding  numbers  and  placed  on  the  shelves  in 
numerical  order.  Some  attempt  was  made  at  rough  classi- 
fication, by  assigning  subjects  to  the  different  alcoves — as, 
science  to  one,  art  to  another.  But  after  a  time  the  sub- 
ject outgrew  its  alcove ;  and,  as  there  were  no  vacant 
shelves  near  at  hand,  the  remaining  books  were  sent  to 
another,  often  a  remote,  part  of  the  building.  The  prin- 
ciple of  relative  location,  which  assigns  a  number  to  a 
subject  and  not  to  a  part  of  the  library,  and  which  permits 
the  indefinite  growth  of  a  subject  while  keeping  the  books 
together,  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  these  conditions. 
Of  the  various  systems  of  relative  location,  those  of  Mr. 
Dewey  and  Mr.  Cutter  are  perhaps  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  used.  It  is  in  the  Dewey  system — which, 
with  some  modifications,  is  in  use  in  the  Library  of  Co- 
lumbia University — that  we  are  chiefly  interested. 

The  Dewey  system  starts  out  with  ten  general  classes, 
numbered  from  o  to  9,  as  follows  : 

0  includes  General  Works.  5   includes  Natural  Science. 

1  "  Philosophy.  6  "  Useful  Arts. 

2  "  Religion.  7  "  Fine  Arts. 

3  "  Sociology.  8  "  Literature. 

4  "  Philology.  9  "  History. 

Each  of  these  large  classes  is  subdivided  into  ten  smaller 
ones ;  each  of  these  again  into  ten ;  and  so  on,  almost  ad 
infinitum — until  a  book  on  the  most  highly  specialized 
subject  has  its  own  number  and  distinct  place  on  the 
shelves. 

To   illustrate  :     Take  the  number  which  represents  an 
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eclipse  of  the  sun — 523.78 — and  dissect  it.  The  5  stands 
for  natural  science,  as  we  have  already  said.  Of  its  ten 
sub-divisions,  2  stands  for  astronomy.  This  again  is  sub- 
divided into  ten,  of  which  3  covers  descriptive  astronomy. 
The  number  now  stands  523  ;  and  in  a  small  library,  with 
few  books  on  a  subject,  these  three  figures,  representing 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  subject,  might  be  sufficient.  In 
a  large  collection,  however,  where  a  book  on  the  eclipses 
would  be  lost  among  the  mass  of  books  on  descriptive 
astronomy,  the  decimal  point  can  be  added  to  separate  this 
complete  number  from  still  further  sub-divisions,  and  the 
process  may  be  carried  on.  Descriptive  astronomy  is  di- 
vided into  ten  classes,  of  which  7  stands  for  the  sun ;  and 
this  again  into  ten,  of  which  8  stands  for  eclipses.  Now 
the  classification  stands  complete — 523.78  ;  and  to  the  ini- 
tiated this  is  very  simple. 

But  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  such  an  array  of  num- 
bers the  outsider,  the  uninitiated,  would  soon  be  lost.  He 
could  not  be  expected  to  remember  that  560.943  meant  the 
paleontology  of  Germany,  or  that  the  history  of  the  late 
Spanish-American  War  would  be  found  in  973.81.  It 
means  everything  to  him,  however,  to  find  the  books  on 
the  subject  which  he  is  investigating  all  together ;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  librarian  and  his  assistants  to  know  just 
where  these  books  are  to  be  found,  and  either  to  take  them 
to  him  or  to  direct  him  to  them.  Much  of  the  complaint 
over  the  classification  in  libraries  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  reader  gropes  blindly  about  among  the  bewildering 
array  of  numbers,  trying  in  vain  to  guess  what  they  mean  ; 
instead  of  making  his  wants  known  to  the  person  in  charge, 
and  being  put  quickl}'  and  easily  in  possession  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  needs. 

Few  people,  outside  of  library  circles,  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  place  a  book  on 
the  library  shelves.  Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  here 
to  give  the  history  of  a  book  in  our  own  Library,  from  the 
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time  it  is  ordered  until  it  finds  its  resting-place  on  the 
shelves  or  in  some  impatient  reader's  hands.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  John  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States.  The  order  department,  receiving  an  order  for  the 
book,  first  of  all  looks  it  up  in  the  catalogue,  to  see  that  it 
is  not  already  in  the  Library,  and  among  the  order-files, 
to  see  that  it  is  not  already  ordered  and  on  the  way.  It  is 
then  listed  in  the  order-book,  and  given  an  order-number 
and  date  ;  and  also  entered  on  the  account-books,  under  the 
fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  bought.  The  order-card  goes 
then  to  the  bookseller,  who  makes  a  record  of  it  and  re- 
turns it  at  once ;  and  it  is  filed  with  other  outstandmg 
orders.  When  the  book  is  received,  the  order-card  is  taken 
out,  dated,  and  the  price  of  the  book  is  penciled  thereon. 
It  is  then  checked  on  the  order-book  and  on  the  fund  list — 
that  is,  the  entries  for  that  order  are  marked  with  date  of 
receipt  and  price  ;  and  finally  it  is  filed  with  the  received 
orders,  while  the  book  is  handed  to  a  clerk  to  be  entered  in 
the  accession-book.  The  accession-book,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  a  complete  list  of  the  books  in  the  Library,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  reception.  It  also  contains  a 
brief  description  of  each  book  and  a  record  of  its  cost,  with 
notes  concerning  the  binding,  and  with  the  name  of  the 
donor,  if  the  book  is  a  gift.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant business  books  of  the  Library,  and  is  invaluable  for 
reference.  Each  entry  is  numbered,  and  the  accession- 
number  of  each  book  is  stamped  on  the  page  immediately 
following  the  title-page ;  so  that  one  can  tell  from  each 
book  just  how  many  volumes  the  Library  contained  at  the 
time  of  its  reception. 

The  book  is  now  sent  to  the  basement,  where  one  of  the 
pages  cuts  the  leaves, pastes  in  the  book-plate  and  the  pocket, 
and  embosses  it — that  is,  stamps  upon  the  title-page  and 
upon  each  plate-page,  or  full-page  illustration,  the  mark  of 
ownership.  The  next  step  is  to  send  the  volume  to  the  cata- 
loguer, whose  business  it  is  to  look  up  all  information  neces- 
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sar}'-  for  the  author-card,  and  for  any  editor-,  translator-, 
publisher-,  or  series-card  that  may  be  necessary.  In  the 
book  which  we  are  considering,  the  author-card  fills  all  re- 
quirements. The  cataloguer  looks  up  the  author's  name 
carefully  in  the  Library  catalogue,  in  order  to  have  this 
entry  uniform  with  any  other  entry  of  the  same  author 
which  may  have  been  made.  If  the  name  is  not  already 
entered  there,  she  turns  to  the  various  American  biogra- 
phies, to  get  his  full  name  with  absolute  correctness  and 
also  to  ascertain  the  date  of  his  birth.  When  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  author-card  hav^e  been 
thus  collected  on  a  slip  of  paper,  she  makes  a  rough  entry 
of  the  author  (name  and  date  of  birth),  title,  place  and  date 
of  publication,  size  and  paging ;  and  sends  the  book  and 
the  slip  to  the  reviser,  who  carefully  examines  them,  to  see 
if  the  entry  is  correct  and  complete  in  form.  The  reviser 
then  adds  the  information  necessary  to  form  the  subject- 
card,  "  United  States  Constitutional  History,"  which  in  the 
case  under  consideration  is  required,  in  addition  to  the 
other  card.  The  book  is  then  classified  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  which  has  already  been  outlined,  the  number 
being  342.973.  But  there  may  be  a  hundred  constitutional 
histories  of  the  United  States  in  the  Library,  each  bearing 
this  number.  To  distinguish  this  particular  book,  a  num- 
ber taken  from  the  author's  name,  according  to  a  special 
scheme  prepared  by  Mr.  Cutter,  is  placed  below  the  class- 
number,  the  whole  forming  the  "  call-number  "  of  the  book, 

written  thus  :  \  ^vT.'^'^^  •  This  call-number  is  likewise  in- 
dicated  on  the  slip,  and  the  book  and  the  slip  again  move 
on,  this  time  to  a  copyist. 

The  cards  which  the  reader  finds  in  the  catalogue  are 
now  prepared  from  the  slip.  The  call-number  is  then 
copied  on  the  book-plate  ;  the  book-card,  used  afterwards 
to  record  the  loaning  of  the  book  to  readers,  is  written  ; 
and  everything  is  sent  to  a  proof-reader.  The  proof-reader 
compares  the  slip   and  printed  cards,   notes   whether  the 
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book  is  marked  correctly,  slips  the  book-card  into  the 
pocket,  and  sends  the  cards  to  the  head  cataloguer.  Here 
they  are  revised  for  the  last  time ;  and  the  subject-card, 
now  ready  for  the  catalogue,  is  put  there  at  once  by  a 
young  man  who  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  that  work. 
The  author-card,  however,  is  sent  to  the  shelf-lister,  to  be 
entered  in  the  "  shelf-list,"  or  complete  list  of  the  books  in 
the  order  of  their  classification — a  record  which,  since  it 
corresponds  with  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves,  is  invaluable  in  making  the  annual  inventory. 
This  completes  the  history  of  the  card,  and  it  now  goes  to 
join  its  comrade  in  the  catalogues. 

The  cards  having  found  their  resting  place,  we  may  go 
back  to  the  book,  which  was  left  in  the  proof-reader's  hands. 
She  sends  it  to  the  gilder,  who  puts  upon  the  back  in  gold 
letters  the  call-number.  The  supervisor  of  the  shelf  de- 
partment then  sees  that  it  reaches  its  proper  place  on  the 
shelves. 

So  the  story  is  ended.  But,  after  all,  only  those  who 
work  at  it  day  after  day  can  know  all  that  adding  a  book 
to  the  Library  really  means. 

Harriet  B.   Prescott 


THE  AVERY  LIBRARY 

CAREFULLY  specialized  libraries  are  not  common 
anywhere  ;  and  those  which  are  of  notable  size  are 
so  rare  that  an  exhaustive  list  of  them  would  not  fatigue 
the  eye  or  the  brain,  if  every  word  of  it  had  to  be  read.  It 
is  one  thing  to  publish  classified  lists  of  the  contents  of  a 
general  library,  calling  attention  to  the  number  of  books 
in  a  given  department  which  the  said  library  contains,  and 
quite  another  to  possess  a  library  which  has  been  founded 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  limiting  its  scope,  and  of 
thereby  ensuring  the  comparative  completeness,  of  its  col- 
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lections  in  the  department  chosen.  The  enlightened  liber- 
ality of  Samuel  Putnam  Avery  and  his  wife,  and  their  pa- 
rental affection  for  a  son  who  was  taken  from  them  at  a 
time  when  he  should  have  begun  to  gather  reputation  as  an 
architect,  has  given  to  Columbia  University  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  possessing  such  a  special  library ;  and  that  with 
the  express  intention  of  having  it  afford  the  largest  possible 
aid  to  students  who  are  not  of  necessity  closely  connected 
with  the  University  itself. 

The  scheme  of  the  founders  of  the  Avery  Architectural 
Library  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  that  of  providing  all 
the  books  necessary  for  the  theoretical  study  of  architecture 
and  the  decorative  arts,  and  opening  these  books  freely  to 
the  world  of  scholars.  It  might  even  be  said,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  University  was  chosen  as 
the  recipient  of  this  splendid  gift  largely  because  of  the 
liberal  arrangements  made  by  the  Library,  with  regard  to 
the  hours  of  its  accessibility  and  the  conveniences  afforded 
students. 

There  are  now — January,  1900 — about  sixteen  thousand 
volumes  in  the  Avery  Library ;  but  that  number  is  quite 
deceptive,  if  one  compares  it  with  the  total  number  of 
books  in  a  library  of  general  literature.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  the  average  cost  of  volumes  in  a  general  library, 
— whether  that  price  per  volume  be  fixed  at  $2.00,  as  in 
some  cases,  or  at  a  lower  sumi, — the  average  cost  of  books 
in  a  library  of  fine  art  is  out  of  all  comparison  greater. 
Nor  are  the  books  devoted  to  the  line  art  of  architecture, 
its  history  and  its  criticism,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  unless 
it  be  thought  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  more  costly  than 
are  those  which  would  be  devoted  to  another  branch  of 
the  fine  arts.  All  collections  of  books  of  this  general 
character  include  disproportionate  numbers  of  folios  and 
large  quartos  crowded  with  plates ;  and  if  the  student  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  or  of  prints  has  need  of  many 
costly  books  of  this  character,  his  study  leads  him  through 
many  a  small  octavo  or  duodecimo  volume  of  general  his- 
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torical  research  and  of  criticism.  Few  of  this  latter  class 
are  found  in  an  architectural  collection.  There  nearl}'- 
all  the  books  will  be  works  of  illustration  ;  and  even  a  stout 
octavo  is  the  exception  among  the  crowd  of  larger  and 
more  stately  volumes.  The  average  cost,  therefore,  of 
books  on  architecture  is  very  high  indeed,  and  sixteen 
thousand  volumes  represent  the  outlay  and  occupy  the 
space  which  would  otherwise  be  considered  fitting  for  a 
library  of  perhaps  fort}^  thousand  separate  books.  On  the 
other  hand,  good  books  on  architecture  are  not  generally 
scarce,  nor  are  the  very  best  books  in  this  department  hard 
to  come  by.  The  very  best  books  are  the  latest  books,  as 
a  general  thing ;  and  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Aver}^  and 
his  purchasing  committee  have  had  is  that  they  were  free, 
in  1891  and  the  years  following,  to  look  over  the  whole 
field  and  to  decide  with  some  care  which  books  were 
most  needed  and  which  of  the  great  list  of  possible  pur- 
chases might  be  disregarded — either  altogether  or  until  a 
more  favorable  time.  There  is,  of  course,  the  terrible 
question,  how  to  keep  up  with  the  constantly  growing  list 
of  books  of  our  own  day,  costly  and  precious  books  which 
fill  gaps  in  the  field  of  stud}^  that  have  never  been  filled 
before ;  but  the  Avery  Library  is  fortunate  in  this,  too, 
that  it  has  a  permanent  fund  due  to  the  same  intelligent 
generosity  which  brought  about  its  foundation. 

The  remedy  for  the  ills  produced  by  a  smattering  of 
knowledge  is  the  acquisition  of  more  extensive,  more  pro- 
found and  more  accurate  knowledge — a  fact  hardly  to  be 
disputed  by  college-bred  men.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
told  that  archaeological  learning  has  been  the  ruin  of  modern 
architecture,  considered  as  a  matter  of  fine  art,  it  will  not 
be  bard  for  university  men  to  see  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  pushing  our  researches  further  be- 
fore we  despair.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  cheering  spectacle  to 
see  a  dozen  famous  architects  building  in  a  dozen  styles, 
and  taking  the  details  of  their  most  costly  and  most  care- 
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fully  planned  buildings  directly  from  ancient  buildings  in 
which  those  details  were  applied  in  a  totally  different 
connection.  This  much  harm  the  books  and  the  photo- 
graphs are  doing  ;  but  the  remedy  seems  to  be  to  push  our 
studies  on,  until  the  students  learn,  not  only  what  the  door- 
way of  the  Erechtheion  or  the  Corinthian  order  of  the 
Olympieion  was  really  like,  but  also  what  the  architectural 
members  in  question  signified  to  their  designers  and  what 
was  their  mission  in  the  buildings  which  they  adorned.  The 
time  will  come,  and  that  speedily,  when  practicing  archi- 
tects will  stop  copying  the  Doric  order  from  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus  and  applying  it  to  buildings  of  absolutely  dis- 
similar character,  and  when  they  will  pursue  their  studies 
far  enough  to  learn  what  the  Roman  designer  was  about — 
what  he  intended,  how  he  thought  out  his  work,  and  how 
his  successors  may  learn  something  from  him.  The  rem- 
edy, then,  for  the  ill  effects  of  the  twenty  volumes  and  the 
five  hundred  photographs  which  the  architect  himself 
possesses  is  found  in  the  long  array  of  folios  and  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  photographic  and  engraved  repre- 
sentations contained  in  a  library  of  architecture  which  is 
worthy  of  the  name. 

For  the  study  of  the  critic — as  for  the  study  of  the 
historian,  the  lover  of  fine  art,  the  curious  investigator  into 
ancient  habits  of  mind  and  modes  of  thought — there  is  nec- 
essary not  even  the  word  of  encouraging  suggestion  which 
it  has  been  thought  well  to  offer  to  those  who  are  despond- 
ent about  modern  fine  art  in  the  way  of  decoration.  Our 
archaeological  studies  of  the  past  fifty  years  have  gone  so 
far  that  we  know,  as  it  has  never  been  known  before,  how 
nearly  all  the  arts  are  one  and  how  closely  all  the  epochs 
which  have  been  great  in  art  have  been  connected  by  not 
untraceable  lines  of  natural  growth.  Every  fresh  exca- 
vation, every  new  volume  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
past,  not  only  adds  another  stone  to  the  rising  temple  of 
our  knowledge,  but,  in  a  different  way,  changes  the  charac- 
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ter  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  and  makes  all  the  other  vol- 
umes— half  understood  before — newly  elucidated,  newly- 
enlarged,  newly  glorified  sources  of  enlightenment.  The 
archaeologists  know  enough  to  begin  with  the  latest  books 
and  go  backward.  If  one  were  to  start  upon  a  month's 
research  into  the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  style,  he  would 
begin  with  the  very  latest  authorities  and  see  what  they 
might  have  to  say  about  their  predecessors,  each  and  all. 
So  enlightened,  our  student  would  take  up  the  examination 
of  the  facts  revealed  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
older  volumes  with  a  more  intelligent  eye.  Fortunate,  then, 
is  he  who  has  in  one  spacious  room  the  books,  old  and  new 
— nearly  all  the  books,  in  fact — which  his  studies  require. 
In  what  has  been  said  above,  there  has  been  too  absolute 
an  assumption  that  the  library  we  are  thinking  of  is  devoted 
to  architecture,  and  to  that  alone.  In  fact,  all  the  decora- 
tive arts  are  represented  there ;  and  it  is  only  by  their 
superior  number  and  importance  that  the  books  devoted  to 
that  chief  of  the  decorative  arts  which  we  call  architecture 
overshadow  those  devoted  to  coins  and  medals,  to  mural 
painting,  to  architectural  sculpture,  to  enameling  on 
metal,  to  heraldry  or  to  costume.  The  line  has  been 
drawn  so  as  to  include  all  of  those  fine  arts  which  are  used 
deliberately  with  decorative  purpose — that  is,  used  to  adorn 
permanent  structures  and  their  immediate  and  closely  de- 
pendent movables.  Thus,  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture would  be  incomplete,  without  the  means  of  refer- 
ring at  will  to  what  is  known  concerning  liturgical  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts,  including  even  embroidered  robes  and 
enameled  bronze  censers.  Nor  can  a  church  be  rightly 
understood,  unless  the  significance  of  the  armored  effigies 
upon  its  tombs,  and  even  the  heraldic  bearings  upon  their 
shields,  be  also  seized  and  considered  in  comparison  with 
the  details  of  the  building  itself.  It  has  been  kept  steadily 
in  view,  therefore,  that  no  decorative  art  must  be  ignored. 
Painting,  in  the  sense  of   an  "  easel-picture ;  "   sculpture, 
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in  the  sense  of  a  free  statue  which  may  be  placed  in  a 
private  man's  library ;  engraving,  considered  as  a  means 
of  multiplying  prints  on  paper  or  vellum ;  illuminated 
manuscripts ;  even  coins  and  medals,  when  not  of  un- 
usual size  and  dignity ;  and  the  fascinating  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  ceramics,  except  as  pottery  is 
used  for  architectural  adornment — all  these  have  been 
generally  avoided.  The  subject  is  vast  enough  and 
the  demand  upon  the  library's  resources  peremptory 
enough  without  including  these.  If  we  were  to  translate 
freely  the  title  of  an  excellent  book  known  to  all  students, 
and  to  say,  "  architecture  and  its  complementary  arts,"  we 
should  be  expressing,  as  nearly  as  five  words  can,  the 
range  and  character  of  the  Avery  Memorial  Library. 

Russell  Sturgis 

NOTE 

Upon  request,  and  free  from  any  expense  whatever,  the  University  will 
issue  a  reader's  card  to  any  citizen  of  New  York  (known  to  the  Librarian 
of  the  University  or  properly  introduced)  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Sturgis  and  covered  by  the  Avery  Library. 
This  card  will  entitle  the  holder,  not  only  to  the  (practically)  unrestricted 
use  of  the  Avery  Library,  but  also  to  the  privileges  of  the  general  read- 
ing room,  within  which  are  ten  thousand  carefully  selected  volumes, 
directly  accessible  to  all  readers,  and  to  the  usual  reading  privileges  of 
the  entire  Library,  now  holding  upon  its  shelves  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  volumes.  The  Library  is  open  each  week-day  of  the  year,  ex- 
cept Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday  and  Independence 
Day.  The  hours  are  from  half-after-eight  in  the  morning  until  eleven 
in  the  evening,  from  October  to  June  ;  and  until  ten  in  the  evening,  from 
July  to  September. 

J.  H.  C. 
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COOPERATION   WITH   THE   PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

I  AM  requested  by  the  Editors  of  the  Quarterly  to  fur- 
nish a  short  paper  on  "  Cooperation  of  the  Columbia 
Library  with  the  New  York  Public  Library.  How  far  is 
cooperation  practicable  or  desirable  ?  What  form  should 
it  take?     What  steps  have  already  been  taken?" 

Taking  the  last  question  first,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
steps  already  taken  in  cooperation  have  been  exchanges  of 
duplicates,  the  printing  of  conjoint  lists  of  periodicals,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  JVezu  York  Public  Library^  and  the 
limitation  of  purchases  in  certain  departments  by  one  of 
the  two  libraries,  leaving  such  purchases  to  be  made  mainly 
by  the  other  library. 

When  the  Columbia  Library  was  moved  to  its  present 
quarters,  it  sent  a  large  mass  of  duplicate  pamphlets  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  the  latter  has  made  some 
return  of  the  same  kind  of  material,  but  is  still  in  debt  to 
Columbia  on  this  account. 

The  printing  of  classified  lists  of  the  periodicals  in  the 
two  libraries,  with  an  indication  as  to  which  library  con- 
tains each  periodical,  began  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  in  February,  1897,  with  a  list  of  the 
periodicals  relating  to  language  and  philology.  Since 
that  date,  similar  lists  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  relat- 
ing to  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics, 
archaeology,  geology  and  mineralogy,  botany,  gardening 
and  horticulture,  zoology,  meteorology,  natural  history  in 
general,  geography,  anthropology,  American  history  and 
genealogy,  science  in  general  and  the  publications  of 
learned  societies,  technology,  general  history  and  archseol- 
ogy,  literature,  art,  and  music,  making  in  all  227  pages. 
Similar  lists  are  in  preparation  for  statistics,  economics  and 
sociology,  and  others  will  follow. 
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With  regard  to  the  limitation  of  purchases  in  certain  de- 
partments, I  can  only  state  the  course  that  is  being  pursued 
by  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  classes  of  books 
in  which  this  library  is  richest,  and  in  which  its  purchases 
are  at  present  chiefly  made,  are  :  i.  American  history,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  2.  American 
genealogy.  3.  American  literature.  4.  English  history 
and  literature.  5.  French  history.  6.  Dutch  history  and 
literature.  7.  Oriental  history  and  literature,  including 
Assyriology,  Egyptology,  Sanskrit,  Arabic  and  Persian 
literature.  8.  Jewish  history  and  literature.  9.  Russian 
literature.  10.  Norse  literature.  11.  Technology,  espe- 
cially engineering.  12.  Economics  and  sociology.  13. 
Decorative  and  applied  art.  14.  The  graphic  arts.  15. 
Periodicals  and  transactions  of  learned  societies  of  all 
kinds,  but  always  with  reference  to  what  is  known  to  be  in 
the  Columbia  University  Library,  especially  as  regards  the 
older  periodicals. 

The  classes  of  books  in  which  the  purchases  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  have  been  comparatively  small  during 
the  last  three  years  are  systematic  botany  and  zoology, 
geology  and  mineralogy,  doctrinal  theology,  private  law, 
medicine,  education,  Italian  history  and  literature,  astron- 
omy, architecture  and  fiction.  There  are  other  classes  of 
books  in  which  the  Library  has  good  historical  collections, 
such  as  geography,  mathematics  and  music,  and  which 
should  be  extended  when  funds  are  available,  but  in  which 
purchases  are  quite  limited  at  present. 

We  come  now  to  the  main  questions  :  "  How  far  is 
cooperation  practicable  or  desirable,  and  what  form  should 
it  take?"  That  cooperation  between  the  two  libraries  is 
desirable,  may  certainly  be  taken  for  granted.  Even  when 
Columbia  has  the  "  million  carefully  selected  volumes  " 
predicted  by  Dr.  Canfield,  it  is  probable  that  the  New 
York   Public  Library,  with   its   additional  two  millions  of 
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volumes,  will  still  be  found  occasionally  convenient  and 
useful  to  the  officers,  instructors  and  students  of  Columbia ; 
and  the  Columbia  collections  are  sure  to  supply  material 
which  the  other  library  will  not  obtain.  The  theoretical 
possibilities  or  desirabilities  of  cooperation  would  apply  to 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  books,  the  exchange  of  du- 
plicates, the  solicitation  of  gifts,  the  cataloguing,  the  print- 
ing of  catalogue  cards  or  of  joint  class  lists,  the  lending 
of  books,  and  the  granting  of  special  facilities,  such  as 
access  to  the  shelves,  to  special  students.  The  practical 
question  as  to  what  can  now  be  done  in  the  way  of  co- 
operation covers  a  much  smaller  field,  but  its  answer  in- 
volves the  consideration  of  details  which  have  not  yet  been 
studied,  and  which  I  shall  not  try  to  discuss  in  this  paper. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
which  is  overcrowded  and  has  much  back  work  to  do,  in 
cataloguing  and  arranging  its  books  so  that  they  can  be 
fully  available  when  its  new  building  is  occupied,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  withdraw  all  special  alcove  privi- 
leges. It  can,  therefore,  offer  few  special  facilities  to  the 
professors  and  students  of  Columbia  at  present.  It  can 
do  much  for  them  in  the  line  of  its  special  collections,  but 
little  more  than  it  is  prepared  to  do  for  any  of  its  readers 
in  the  general  reading  rooms. 

Very  few  of  the  books  now  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library  which  are  specially  valuable  for  reference  can  be 
loaned  under  any  circumstances,  and  this  applies  especially 
to  periodicals  of  all  kinds  and  to  works  of  an  historical 
character.  Books  which  can  be  loaned  in  the  future  must, 
for  the  most  part,  be  obtained  with  that  special  purpose  in 
view  and  so  designated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York 
Public  Library  will  very  rarely  desire  to  borrow  books  from 
Columbia  for  the  use  of  its  readers,  because  it  will  cost 
readers  less  trouble,  time  and  money  to  go  to  Columbia 
than  to  obtain  books  from  thence  through  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  There  will  be  occasional  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  they  will  be  few  and  far  between. 
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With  regard  to  cooperation  in  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  books,  some  agreement  can  no  doubt  be  made  with- 
out much  difficulty  as  regards  a  few  special  classes  :  for 
example,  it  is  not  probable  that  Columbia  will  wish  to  pur- 
chase rare  Americana,  or  that  the  New  York  Public  Library 
will  buy  much  in  systematic  botany  or  entomology  ;  but  in 
many  fields  the  two  libraries  are  likely  to  desire  the  same 
things,  and  opinions  as  to  the  need  for  this  or  that  special 
class  of  books  will  change  from  time  to  time,  so  that  any 
agreement  as  to  buying  or  not  buying  books  in  Spanish 
history,  or  Dutch  literature,  or  architecture,  or  music,  can 
be  only  provisional  and  temporary.  The  question  as  to 
what  shall  be  omitted  in  trying  to  build  up  a  great  reference 
library  is  not  easily  answered. 

Cooperative  cataloguing,  as  by  the  printing  of  cards, 
etc.,  is  mainly  a  question  of  cost  and  of  details  of  selection, 
which  are  interesting  but  cannot  be  profitably  dis- 
cussed here.  Miss  Prescott's  description  of  "  How  books 
reach  the  shelves  "  gives  some  data  for  explaining  why  it 
often  costs  more  to  get  a  book  to  the  shelf  than  it  does  to 
buy  it,  and  it  might  be  good  economy  to  have  the  work 
done  for  both  libraries  at  once,  so  far  as  possible. 

There  remains  the  printing  of  joint  class  lists,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  most  practical  and  useful  form  of 
cooperation  which  the  two  libraries  can  make  use  of  just 
at  present.  So  far  as  the  New  York  Public  Library  is 
concerned,  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  glad  to  join  in  such 
work  for  any  class  of  books  of  which  it  has  its  catalogue 
and  classification  fairly  complete.  Such  cooperative  work 
would  be  useful,  not  only  to  the  readers  in  each  library, 
but  also  to  those  in  many  other  libraries,  and  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  com- 
ing to  an  agreement  as  to  details. 

The  classification  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  dif- 
fers in  some  respects  from  that  of  Columbia,  not  merely  in 
the  theoretical  scheme,  but  in  the  assignment  of  certain 
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books.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library,  for  example, 
an  ordination  sermon  or  the  report  of  a  private  school  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  placed  on  the  shelves  with  the  local  his- 
tory of  the  town,  and  not  with  theology  or  education, 
although  the}^  niay  be  noted  in  the  card  catalogue  of  sub- 
jects under  both  heads — for  the  reason  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  readers  wish  to  see  such  things  in  connec- 
tion with  questions  relating  to  local  history.  For  a  similar 
reason,  all  books,  pamphlets  and  reports  relating  to  rail- 
roads are  placed  together,  with  proper  sub-divisions,  and 
are  not  scattered  through  the  departments  of  engineering, 
finance,  commerce,  sociology  and  law,  as  they  might  be  in 
a  library  having  a  different  class  of  readers. 

Such  differences  in  classification  as  may  exist  would  not 
present  any  serious  obstacles,  in  most  cases,  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  conjoint  class  lists.  The  plans  of 
the  new  building  for  the  New  York  Public  Library  have 
been  prepared  with  reference  to  the  need  of  quiet  and 
special  facilities  for  access  to  certain  classes  of  books  by 
serious  students  ;  and  the  re-arrangment  and  cataloguing  of 
books  which  is  now  going  on  is  being  done  with  reference 
to  these  future  plans.  The  interests  of  the  teachers  and 
students  in  the  higher  institutions  of  education  of  New 
York  in  general,  and  of  Columbia  University  in  particular, 
will  be  kept  in  view,  and  any  suggestion  from  them  will  be 
carefully  considered. 

A  specially  valuable  form  of  cooperation,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  would  be  that  the  expert 
advisers  as  to  purchases  for  the  Columbia  Library  in  the 
different  departments  of  history,  literature,  science  and 
art — that  is  to  say,  the  professors  and  teachers — should 
also  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  resources  and  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Public  Library,  each  in  his  own  field  of 
work,  and  should  advise  this  Library  also  as  to  books  which 
it  seems  desirable  that  it  should  obtain. 

John  S.  Billings 
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THE   STUDY  OF  DRAMATIC   LITERATURE 

THE  most  obvious  difficulty  besetting  all  study  of  the 
drama  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  art  is  far  more  com- 
plex than  any  of  its  sisters,  since  it  demands  for  its  highest 
enjoyment  a  three-fold  excellence  very  rarely  attainable — 
excellence  in  the  play  itself,  excellence  in  the  actors  who 
perform  it  in  the  theatre,  and  excellence  in  the  stage  man- 
agement (taking  this  last  term  in  its  broadest  sense).  In- 
deed, this  triple  ideal  is  so  infrequently  realized  that  many 
of  those  who  accept  the  drama  as  the  most  noble  and  splen- 
did of  literary  forms,  have  renounced  all  hope  of  seeing  this 
treble  excellence  achieved  and  have  accustomed  themselves 
perforce  to  be  content  with  the  play  alone,  not  set  forth  on 
the  stage  by  actual  actors,  but  read  leisurely  in  the  study. 

Yet  there  is  no  need  to  prove  that  the  results  of  this 
habit  may  be  most  unfortunate  ;  and  we  could  not  call  bet- 
ter witnesses  than  certain  editions  of  Shakespeare's  com- 
edies and  tragedies,  in  which  we  can  discover  no  sign  that 
the  editor  had  any  consciousness  that  he  was  dealing  with 
the  plays  of  the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  time — with  plays 
composed  to  be  acted  before  the  groundlings  by  the  author 
himself  and  his  companions.  Indeed,  this  habit  of  consid- 
ering the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  those  of  Sophocles  as 
intended  rather  to  be  read  than  performed  is  far  more 
dangerous  than  most  of  its  victims  are  aware.  It  tends  in- 
evitably to  a  misleading  neglect  of  the  essential  dramatic 
quality  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  dramaturgic  art.  It 
leads  to  the  laying  of  undue  stress  upon  the  mere  words 
of  the  dramatic  poet  and  to  an  inadequate  recognition  of 
the  solid  and  logical  structure  of  the  play  itself.  It  tempts 
us  to  dwell  rather  on  rhetorical  beauties  and  on  merely 
verbal  felicities  than  on  the  framework  of  motive  and 
character  which  must  sustain  a  serious  drama. 

However  unfortunate  this  tendency  may  be,   none  the 
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less  is  it  easy  to  understand,  when  we  recall  the  infrequent 
opportunity  afforded  us  to  behold  the  plays  of  the  great 
dramatists  of  the  past  bodied  forth  on  the  stage.  Probably 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  Greek  tragedies  have  ever  been 
performed  here  in  the  United  States,  whether  in  the  orig- 
inal or  in  translations,  and  probably  less  than  half  a  dozen 
Latin  comedies.  Even  of  Shakespeare  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
on  the  stage  more  than  eight  or  ten  of  the  comedies  and 
tragedies.  In  my  own  play-going  career  of  thirty-odd 
years,  I  have  had  the  chance  of  being  present  at  the  per- 
formance of  twenty-eight  of  Shakespeare's  thirty-seven 
plays ;  and  the  advice  I  am  wont  to  give  to  all  young  stu- 
dents of  the  stage  is  to  begin  early  to  make  a  collection  of 
Shakespearian  performances,  and  never  to  let  slip  an  occa- 
sion for  adding  to  it,  since  an  opportunity  neglected  may 
never  return  again.  Of  the  plays  of  the  other  mighty 
Elizabethans  only  two  have  been  presented  in  regular 
theatres  here  in  New  York  within  thirty  years — Webster's 
Duchess  of  Malfy  and  Massinger's  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts, 

In  the  German  capitals  the  court  playhouses,  and  also  the 
new  subscription  theatres  described  by  Mr.  William  Archer 
in  his  Columbia  lecture  of  last  spring,  keep  alive  a  larger 
repertory  than  an  American  play-goer  can  hope  to  witness 
in  his  own  country  ;  and  not  only  the  student  of  Lessing 
and  Schiller,  but  the  student  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliere, 
can  proht  by  a  visit  to  Vienna  and  to  Berlin.  In  Paris  both 
the  Comedie-Frangaise  and  the  Odeon  receive  subventions 
from  the  state,  in  return  for  which  they  are  bound  to  per- 
form a  specified  number  of  the  classics  during  the  year. 
At  the  Odeon  also,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  Latin 
quarter,  a  series  of  special  afternoon  performances  is 
arranged  every  winter,  at  which  can  be  seen  sequences  of 
such  plays,  both  French  and  foreign,  as  are  likely  to  in- 
terest students  of  dramatic  history — every  piece  being  pre- 
ceded by  an  explanatory  lecture  in  which  the  play  is  de- 
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scribed,  explained  and  discussed.  These  lecturers  are 
some  of  them  distinguished  dramatic  critics,  such  as  M. 
Francisque  Sarcey  and  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  some  of 
them  professors  of  the  University  of  France,  such  as  M. 
Ren^  Doumic  and  M.  Eugene  Lintilhac* 

Pending  the  establishment  here  in  New  York  of  such  a 
repertory  theatre  as  Mr.  William  Archer  advocated,  the 
student  of  the  drama  attending  Columbia  University  must 
needs  make  the  best  of  such  opportunities  as  are  presented 
to  him.  And,  however  short  these  may  be  of  the  privileges 
available  to  a  student  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  they  are  far 
richer  than  those  offered  to  the  students  at  any  other 
American  university.  As  Lowell  has  put  it  tersely,  '*  what- 
ever place  can  draw  together  the  greatest  amount  and  the 
greatest  variety  of  intellect  and  character,  the  most  abun- 
dant elements  of  civilization,  performs  the  best  functions 
of  a  university."  By  the  mere  extent  and  great  variety  of 
its  population.  New  York  is  able  to  supply  material  for  the 
comparative  study  of  dramatic  literature  more  curious  in 
many  ways  than  that  afforded  in  Paris  or  Vienna,  superior 
as  these  are  in  certain  other  important  points. 

Not  only  do  all  the  wandering  stars  of  the  theatrical 
firmament  remain  longer  in  the  metropolis  than  in  any  other 
American  city  and  display  here  more  fully  than  elsewhere 
the  full  range  of  their  repertory,  but  we  have  here  the 
chief  of  the  stock  companies — one  of  which,  the  late  Augus- 
tin  Daly's,  made  a  practice  of  annually  reviving  one  or 
more  of  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  the  past.  We  have 
also  an  admirable  German  theatre,  the  intelligent  manager 
of  which,  Herr  Conried,  keeps  well  abreast  of  the  best  that 
the  modern  German  stage  is  achieving.  In  the  lower 
quarters  of  the  city  there  are  to  be  discovered  a  Chinese 
theatre,  an   Italian   theatre  and  three  Yiddish  theatres,   no 


*  See  M,  I/intilhac's  Conferences  dramatiques  (Paris  :  Ollendorff,  1898) 
and  Confhences  faites  aux  tnatinees  classiques  da  Theatre  Natiotial  de 
POdeon  (Paris:  Cr^mieux,  1891). 
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one  of  which  is  to  be  neglected  by  any  one  who  is  desirous 
of  mastering  the  essential  principles  of  the  drama. 

We  have  also  various  training  schools  for  actors ;  and 
the  chief  of  these,  the  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic 
Arts,  directed  by  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  provides  every 
winter  two  or  three  programs  of  unusual  interest,  such  as 
the  reproduction  two  years  ago  of  an  early  English  miracle- 
play  and  last  year  of  a  medieval  French  farce.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  the  advantage  these  repro- 
ductions have  offered  to  any  one  striving  to  create  in  his 
own  mind  an  exact  image  of  what  the  primitive  theatrical 
performances  of  our  ancestors  were  like. 

Few  of  us  are  aware  how  many  opportunities  are  here 
offered  to  a  serious  student  of  the  drama,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  modern  drama.  It  has  seemed  to  me  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  draw  up  the  following  list  of  the  more 
important  plays  which  were  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  in  New 
York  during  the  college  year  of  1898-9  : 

Shakespeare:  Romeo  and  Juliet  ;  Othello;  As  You  Like 
It;  Julius  Ccesar ;  JSIacbeth ;  Hamlet;  Merchant  of  Venice; 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Sheridan:    The  School  for  Scandal ;    The  Rivals. 

A.  W.  PiNERO  :  Trelawney  of  the  Wells  ;  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray ;    The  Profligate. 

W.  S.  Gilbert  :   Pygmalion  and  Galatea. 

H.  A.  Jones:    The  Liars ;    The  Silver  King. 

T.  W.  Robertson  :    Ours. 

H.  J.  Byron  :     Our  Boys. 

Bronson  Howard:  Aristocracy ;  The  Banker's  Daughter ; 
Shenandoah. 

Joseph  Jefferson  :   Rip  Van   Winkle. 

James  A.  Hearne  :    The  Reverend  Griffith  Davenport. 

William  Gillette  :    Secret  Service. 

H.  B.  Fry  :   Little  Italy. 

Denman  Thompson  :    The  Old  Homestead. 

T.  B.  Aldrich  :   Mercedes. 

Anonymous  :  The  True  Farce  of  Master  Peter  Patelin 
(in  English). 
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Moliere:    Tartiife  (in  English). 

Scribe:   Bataille  de  Dames  (in  French). 

Octave  Feuillet  :  The  Romance  of  a  Poor  7oung  Man 
(in  English)  ;   A  Paj'isian  Ro77iance  (in  English). 

Dumas,  FiLS :  The  Lady  of  the  Camelias  (in  English); 
Deftise  (in  English). 

Sardou  :  Les  Vieux  Gargons  (in  German)  ;  £>ivorcons  (in 
English);   Madame   Sans- Gene  {\n  Y.ng\\?\\) . 

Mkiliiac  and  Halevy  :   JFroitfrozi  (in  English). 

Rostand  :   Cyrano  de  Bergerac  (in   English  and  in  German) . 

Henri  Lavedan  :    Catherine  (in  English). 

Lessing  :   Nathan   der    W^e^Ve  (in  German). 

GuTZKOW  :    Uriel  Acosta  (in  German). 

Schiller:    Wallettstein's  Death  (in  German). 

SuDERMANN  :   Heimat  (in  English)  ;  Die  Ehrc  (in  German). 

Hauptmann  :    Fuhrmann  Henschel. 

WiLBRANDT  :    Daughter  of  Fabricius. 

Blumenthal  and  Kadelburg  :  Im  Weissen  Rossi  (in 
German  and  in  English) . 

This  list  is  intentionally  incomplete  and  the  selection  of  titles 
is  somewhat  arbitrary.  But  it  will  serve  to  show  how  the  poly- 
glot theatres  of  cosmopolitan  New  York  can  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  student  of  the  drama,  especially  if  his  preference  lies 
toward  the  later  playwrights  of  France  and  of  Germany. 

Brander   Matthews 


DORMAN   B.    EATON 

TN  the  will  of  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Columbia  University  is 
-■-  named  as  the  recipient  of  a  bequest  of  $100,000, 
payable  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Eaton's  widow,  to  be  held 
as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  a  professorship  of  municipal  science  and  administra- 
tion ;  and  to  Harvard  University  is  left  a  like  sum  for  a 
professorship  of  the  science  of  government.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Harvard  professorship,  Mr.  Eaton's  will  con- 
tains the  followincr  statement : 
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I  do  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  specific  instruction  to  be 
given  through  this  professorship ;  but  I  may  say  that  I  have  en- 
dowed it,  not  only  in  the  faith  that  It  will  be  always  filled  by  an  able 
and  patriotic  citizen,  zealously  devoted  to  its  purpose,  but  in  the 
hope  that,  through  its  teaching,  the  great  principles  upon  which 
our  national  constitution  is  based,  and  in  conformity  to  which 
administration  should  be  carried  on,  will  be  vindicated  and 
strengthened ;  that  the  fit  relation  between  parties  and  govern- 
ment will  be  made  plain;  that  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law 
and  of  patriotic  endeavor  in  party  politics  and  all  official  life 
will  be  persuasively  expounded ;  that  the  just  relations  between 
public  opinion,  party  opinion  and  individual  independence  will 
be  set  forth  ;  that  an  effective  influence  will  be  exerted  for  mak- 
ing public  administration  and  legislation  in  the  United  States 
worthy  of  the  character  and  intelligence  of  their  people ;  and 
that  not  only  the  salutary  lessons  of  history  will  be  presented, 
but  that  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  means  of  practical 
wisdom,  in  our  day,  will  be  considered  for  preventing  corrup- 
tion and  partisan  despotism  in  politics  and  government,  and  for 
inducing  and  enabling  the  most  worthy  citizens  to  fairly  exercise 
a  conti-olling  power  in  the  republic.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
lessons — and  especially  such  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Italian  and  Dutch  republics  and  from  that  of  Eng- 
land— have  been  by  no  means  adequately  expounded  in  the  teach- 
ings of  our  political  sciences. 

In  regard  to  the  endowment  given  to  Columbia,  the  will 
provides  as  follows  : 

The  explanations  which  I  have  made  as  to  the  other  pro- 
fessorship are  largely  applicable  here ;  but,  without  attempting 
to  prescribe  the  instruction  to  be  given,  I  wish  to  add  these  words  : 
The  problem  of  municipal  government  is  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  peril,  and  there  is  little  in  our  early  constitutions  to  aid  in  its 
solution.  A  true  and  safe  municipal  system  is  yet  to  be  created 
in  the  United  States.  Nowhere  is  patriotic  and  wise  leadership 
on  such  a  subject  more  needed,  or  can  it  be  more  useful,  than  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  To  determine  a  definite  sphere  within 
which  cities  and  villages  shall  substantially  control  their  own 
affairs ;  to  clearly  mark  the  limits  of  cooperation  between  them 
and  the  states  beyond  this  sphere ;  to  provide  the  best  methods  of 
municipal  administration ;  to  create  councils  in  cities  and  villages 
which  shall,  in  substance,  exercise  their  local  authority  and  rep- 
resent their  public  opinion  rather  than  their  party  opinion ;  to 
greatly  reduce  the  number  and  frequency  of  elections  in  munici- 
palities;  to  prevent  the  control  of  their  affairs  by  parties  and 
factions,  and   to  make  good    municipal    government    the  ambi- 
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tion  and  endeavor  of  the  worthiest  citizens — these  seem  to  me  to 
be  great  problems  of  statesmanship,  towards  the  solution  of  which 
I  trust  this  professorship  will  largely  contribute.  Through  it,  I 
hope  municipal  wisdom,  gathered  from  the  most  enlightened 
cities  of  other  countries  and  from  all  the  best  governed  munici- 
palities of  the  union,  will  find  effective  expression. 

In  providing  for  the  endowment  of  the  latter  professor- 
ship, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Eaton  had  in  mind 
the  chair  of  administrative  law  established  at  Columbia  in 
1891,  with  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  and  in  which 
he  was  greatly  interested. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  a  recent  editorial  article  that 
there  could  be  no  more  fitting  time  than  the  present  to 
endow  professorships  to  "vindicate  and  strengthen"  the 
"great  principles  upon  which  our  constitution  is  based"; 
"  to  provide  the  best  method  of  municipal  administration; 
to  prevent  the  control  of  municipal  affairs  by  parties  and 
factions,  and  to  make  good  municipal  administration  the 
ambition  and  endeavor  of  the  worthiest  citizens."  With 
equal  force  it  may  be  said  that  no  individual  could  more 
fitly  be  commemorated  by  these  endowments  than  Dor- 
man  B.  Eaton  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  which  these  profes- 
sorships are  intended  to  promote,  and  his  final  benefaction 
is,  therefore,  but  the  continuation  of  his  life-work.  That 
work  was  so  fruitful  in  results  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
mention  here  any  but  the  most  important.  Among  these, 
the  first  in  chronological  order  was  the  enactment  of  the 
law  creating  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  for  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  which  was  passed  in  1866  (Laws  1866, 
Chapter  74),  and  which  was  the  first  statute  enacted  in  this 
country  providing  for  a  municipal  sanitary  system.  Up  to 
that  time  there  had  been  practically  no  organization  which 
could  properly  be  considered  a  health  department,  either 
in  New  York  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States ;  and  in 
consequence  the  city  suffered  to  an  appalling  extent  from 
cholera,    small-pox    and    other    diseases    engendered    and 
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propagated  by  filthy  streets,  over-crowded  tenements  and  a 
complete  lack  of  sanitary  regulations.  Acting  for  the 
Citizens'  Association,  Mr.  Eaton  prepared  a  bill  which  not 
only  created  a  Health  Board,  but  embodied  the  principles 
essential  to  any  sound  system  of  public  sanitation  and 
vested  the  Board  with  arbitrary  powers  of  an  extent  and 
character  until  then  unrecognized  in  this  country,  but  ab- 
solutely essential  to  effective  administration.  Among  Mr. 
Eaton's  associates  in  the  work  were  Charles  O'Connor, 
William  Curtis  Noyes  and  other  eminent  lawyers ;  but  it 
fell  to  him  to  draft  the  bill,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
personal  exertions  that  it  was  finally  passed  and  became  a 
law.  In  March,  1866,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health 
was  organized,  with  Mr.  Eaton  as  its  counsel,  and  a  system 
of  sanitary  regulations  was  forthwith  put  into  operation 
which  had  the  immediate  effect  of  greatly  improving  the 
physical  condition  of  the  city,  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  and  of  largely  reducing  the  rate  of 
mortality.  Great  as  were  these  results,  they  were  only  a 
part  of  what  the  passage  of  this  act  served  to  accomplish ; 
for  its  enactment  led  to  the  adoption  of  similar  laws  for 
other  cities,  and  its  fundamental  provisions  are  to-day  em- 
bodied, not  only  in  the  charter  of  New  York,  but  in  the 
sanitary  code  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  the  new  Health  Board  had  been  fairly  estab- 
lished, Mr.  Eaton  devoted  himself  to  the  reform  of  the 
Fire  Department,  which  up  to  that  time  had  depended  en- 
tirely upon  volunteer  service,  and  he  prepared  and  aided 
largely  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  Charter  of  1870, 
reorganizing  the  local  government  of  the  city  (Laws  1870, 
Chapter  187).  The  features  of  this  law  which  were  es- 
pecially the  work  of  Mr.  Eaton  were  the  sections  creating 
a  paid  Fire  Department,  in  place  of  a  wholly  inadequate 
volunteer  service,  and  a  Department  of  Docks,  there  hav- 
ing been  up  to  that  time  no  department  especially  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  water  front.     Mr.  Eaton  next  under- 
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took  the  reorganization  of  the  Police  Justices  Courts,  which, 
under  a  system  of  electing  the  justices,  had  become  a 
public  scandal.  Mr.  Eaton's  act  abolished  the  elective 
system  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  police  justices 
by  the  Mayor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen, for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  required  them  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  act  pro- 
vided in  the  most  complete  manner  for  a  judicial  system, 
which  was  not  only  greatly  in  advance  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded it  but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon. 
(Laws  1873,  Chapter  538.) 

The  next  reform  to  which  Mr.  Eaton  devoted  himself 
was  that  of  the  civil  service,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to 
encounter  the  storm  of  ridicule  and  contumely  which  it  at 
once  evoked.  This  he  met  with  the  quiet  courage  which 
characterized  him ;  and  when  George  William  Curtis  re- 
signed in  despair  the  chairmanship  of  the  Advisory  Civil 
Service  Board  appointed  by  President  Grant,  a  successor 
willing  to  assume  the  apparently  hopeless  task  was  found 
in  Mr.  Eaton.  As  events  proved,  however,  the  politicians 
controlled  the  administration  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Hayes  that  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform  had  a  true  friend  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 
He  re-appointed  Mr.  Eaton  chairman  of  the  commission 
and  sent  him  to  England,  though  at  his  private  expense,  to 
study  the  development  and  working  of  civil  service  reform 
in  that  country.  As  the  result  of  his  observation  and  study, 
which  was  of  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  character, 
Mr.  Eaton  published  a  volume  which  Mr.  Schurz  declares 
to  be  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  civil 
service  reform.  In  1882  came  the  opportunity  of  the  re- 
formers. Even  the  politicians  had  then  become  convinced 
that  some  measure  of  reform  in  the  civil  service  was  neces- 
sary. A  number  of  bills  were  prepared  by  congressional 
committees  and  others.  Mr.  Eaton  was  requested  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  and  did  so,  with  the  result  that  his  draft  was 
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considered  so  immeasurabl}^  the  best  that  it  was  accepted 
in  preference  to  all  others.  It  was  introduced  in  Congress, 
where  it  was  known  as  the  "  Fenton  Act,"  and  subse- 
quently became  a  law.  Mr,  Eaton  also  drew  up  the  civil 
service  law  of  this  state,  which  has  served  as  the  basis  for 
similar  laws  in  almost  all  the  other  states. 

Speaking  of  the  remarkable  constructive  capacity  shown 
by  AEr.  Eaton  in  drafting  these  statutes,  Mr.  Schurz  said 
of  him  that  he  might  be  considered  "  the  legislative  archi- 
tect of  civil  service  reform";  and,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  his  creative  power  was  exercised  to  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  great  an  extent  in  the  cause  of  municipal  reform. 
Mr.  Eaton's  last  literary  work,  TJie  Government  of  Munici- 
palities, published  only  a  few  months  before  his  death  by 
the  Columbia  University  Press,  bears  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  municipal  reform  that  his  earlier  volume  did  to  the 
civil  service.  It  contains  not  only  a  statement  of  the 
author's  conclusions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  municipal 
administration,  based  upon  years  of  reading  and  investiga- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  it  is  a  compendium  of 
information  upon  the  subject ;  and  his  theories  are  supported 
by  a  mass  of  facts  and  authorities  which  render  the  work 
a  veritable  storehouse  to  the  future  student  of  municipal 
affairs.  It  was  largely  for  this  purpose  that  the  volume, 
which  absorbed  Mr.  Eaton's  most  mature  years  and  delib- 
erate thought,  was  prepared  ;  and  his  motive  in  writing  it 
was  identical  with  that  which  led  him  to  endow  this  profes- 
sorship at  Columbia.  Not  content  with  having  expended 
a  great  part  of  his  life  and  the  most  indefatigable  industry 
in  efforts  to  benefit  his  country  and  his  countrymen,  in 
which  he  evinced  an  entire  disregard  of  selfish  or  personal 
considerations,  he  has  sought  in  the  disposition  of  his 
property  to  further  the  realization  of  his  ideals  through  the 
aid  of  education. 

As  an  educator  of  public  opinion  Mr.  Eaton  has  had  few 
equals ;  for  it  must  be   remembered  that  every  one  of  the 
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important  statues  which  he  brought  forward  represented  a 
distinctly  new  idea,  and  that  public  opinion  had  to  be  edu- 
cated up  to  the  point  of  supporting  it  before  it  could  become 
a  law.  That  he  did  so  educate  opinion  is  proved  by  the 
enactment  of  these  laws.  In  many  other  ways  tending  to 
the  public  good  his  influence  was  exerted  in  a  less  tangible, 
but  not  less  real,  manner  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  his 
personal  example  had  its  effect  in  developing  that  higher 
standard  of  citizenship  which  has  found  its  expression  in 
late  years  in  numerous  civic  movements  and  which  these 
professorships  are  intended  to  further  develop.  Few  men 
have  so  impressed  themselves  upon  the  statute  law  of  their 
country  as  Mr.  Eaton  has  done,  and  as  evidence  of  his 
broad  and  wise  statesmanship  these  enactments  are  his  en- 
during memorial ;  but  it  remained  for  him  after  his  death, 
by  the  terms  of  his  will,  to  give  expression  to  the  profound 
sense  of  public  duty  which  governed  all  his  public  acts. 
In  associating  himself  with  the  University,  as  he  has  done 
in  endowing  the  chair  which  will  doubtless  bear  his  name, 
Dorman  B.  Eaton  has  bequeathed  to  it  a  legacy  which  he 
has  enriched  by  his  personal  character  and  by  the  record 
of  a  life  which  proved  him  to  be,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
words,  "  an  able  and  patriotic  citizen." 

John  B.  Pine 


A  HISTORY  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

''  I  ^O  the  first  volume  of  Universities  and  Their  Sons* 
-'-  Professor  Van  Amringe  has  contributed  an  histori- 
cal account  of  Columbia  University.  It  extends  to  158  pages 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  first  relating  to  King's 
College,  the  second  to  Columbia  College  down  to  the  in- 
stallation of  President  Seth  Low,  and  the  third  to  Col- 
umbia University  as  it  exists  to-day.     This  is  the  fullest 


*  Unhtersities  attd  Their  Sons.      Edited  by  J.    L.  Chamberlain,   Ex- 
President  of  Bowdoin  College.    3  vols.    Boston,  the  R.  Herndon  Co.,  1898. 
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and  the  most  accurate  history  of  our  University  that  has 
yet  been  written,  and  it  is  a  storehouse  of  well-ordered  in- 
formation with  regard  to  everything  which  concerns  the 
external  and  official  side  of  Columbia's  development. 
Professor  Van  Amringe  has  performed  a  valuable  service 
in  getting  together  so  many  details  concerning  the  early 
history  of  the  institution,  and  in  setting  them  forth  so 
lucidly  and  in  so  concise  and  readable  a  manner.  He  has 
printed  in  full  many  of  the  documents  of  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  period,  and  these  are  often  as  quaint  as  the  customs 
and  usages  which  they  describe. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  for  instance,  to  learn  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  College  in  1754,  the  president.  Dr.  John- 
son, constituted  the  entire  faculty,  and  that  in  1755  the 
president's  son,  William,  became  the  second  officer  of  in- 
struction. How  satisfactorily  their  functions  were  per 
formed  is  shown  by  an  item  in  the  New  York  Gazette  of 
the  same  year,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  trustees  visited 
and  examined  the  students  of  the  College  and  were 
"  mighty  well  pleased"  with  their  proficiency.  Other  bits 
of  contemporar}'-  color  are  found  in  the  drinking  of  his 
Majest^^'s  health  at  the  laying  of  the  College  corner-stone  ; 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  presidency  by  Dr.  Johnson,  on 
condition  "that  he  be  allowed  to  retire  to  some  place  of 
safety  out  of  town  when  the  smallpox  prevailed  ;  "  in  the 
fact  that  the  president  was  absent  from  the  city  for  an  en- 
tire year  owing  to  this  specified  cause ;  that  the  students 
were  in  1761  forbidden  to  have  meat  at  their  suppers  ;  that 
a  committee  of  the  Governors  of  the  College  established 
"  rules  for  dieting ;  "  and  that  the  weekly  rates  for  "  diet- 
ing" were  eleven  shillings  a  week.  Not  without  interest, 
also,  is  the  bill  of  fare  for  each  day  of  the  week,  officially 
promulgated  by  this  culinary  triumvirate.  Among  the 
dishes  approved  by  them  are  to  be  found  for  dinner 
*'  Corn'd  Beef,  Pease  Porridge  and  Mutton  Pye  ;  "  and  the 
supper  was  always  to  include  "  the  Remainder  of  the  Din- 
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ner."  Discipline  in  those  days  was  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  governing  body,  as  the  regulations  show. 
There  is  a  record  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  one  student 
**for  having  come  thro'  a  Hole  in  the  College  fence  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  Night,"  and  upon  three  other  students  who 
were  evidently  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  Hole  and 
who  had  "  gone  over  the  College  fence  ...  to  bathe." 
Another  youth  refused  to  open  his  Door  when  repeatedly 
called  upon  by  the  President,  and  "  caused  four  Doors  to 
be  broke  open  before  he  could  be  laid  hold  of."  There  is 
a  further  note  in  regard  to  this  gentleman,  as  follows  : 
*'N.  B.  Found  at  last  in  the  Room  opposite  to  his  own, 
where  he  had  hid  himself,  having  opened  the  Door  with  a 
false  key."  Still  another  reprobate  was  condemned  to 
translate  No.  316  of  the  Spectator  into  Latin  ;  while  a  per- 
son who  is  darkly  mentioned  as  "  D,"  "  for  stealing  8  sheets 
of  Paper  and  a  Penknife,  was  reprimanded  in  the  College 
Hall  before  all  the  students ;  and  after  having  his  Gown 
stripped  off  by  the  Porter  he  was  ordered  to  kneel  down 
and  read  a  paper  containing  an  Acknowledgment  for  his 
Crime,  expressing  much  sorrow  for  it,  and  promising 
Amendment  for  the  Future.  He  was  then  forbidden  to 
wear  his  Gown  or  Cap  for  one  Week." 

One  dwells  the  more  readily  upon  these  quaint  details, 
because  they  are  what  is  needed  more  than  anything  else 
in  a  history  of  our  University,  in  order  to  bring  out 
its  personal  element  and  its  human  side.  As  Professor 
Van  Amringe's  narrative  advances,  we  find  less  and  less 
information  of  this  sort  and  the  story  is  confined  more 
closely  to  the  officially  academic  growth  of  the  institution. 
This,  we  think,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  Columbia,  to  the  casual  observer,  now  and  in  the  past 
seems  to  have  had  comparatively  little  of  what  is  popularly 
known  as  "  college  life,"  there  is  all  the  greater  need  that 
its  historian  should  bring  out  strongly,  what  is  indeed  the 
truth,  that  her  life  has  in  reality  always  been    intensely 
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vigorous  and  individual.  The  old  College  had  for  its 
undergraduates  an  atmosphere  and  an  influence  which  were 
felt  and  appreciated  by  all  of  those  who  underwent  her  train- 
ing ;  and  from  the  earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time 
the  personal  equation  has  been  one  that  could  never  be  neg- 
lected in  an  estimate  of  what  she  did  in  disciplining  the 
mind  and  taste,  and  in  molding  effectively  the   character. 

We  could  wish  that  something  had  been  said  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  men  who  in  this  narrative  too  often  figure 
as  names  and  nothing  more.  For  the  greatness  of  a  uni- 
versity and  its  power  to  stimulate  and  inspire  do  not  de- 
pend first  of  all  upon  bricks  and  mortar,  upon  well  ordered 
curriculums,  and  upon  the  material  equipment,  the  books, 
the  apparatus  and  the  smoothness  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery. They  depend  in  their  last  analysis  upon  the  men 
who  do  the  work,  who  guide  and  excite  and  stir  the  minds 
of  those  who  carry  away  in  the  end  a  far  less  vivid  impres- 
sion of  their  studies  than  of  the  personal  influence  of  their 
instructors.  The  architectural  beauty  of  Oxford,  to  be 
sure,  is  in  itself  an  inspiration  ;  yet  tower  and  ivied  wall 
and  lawn  and  grove  and  quadrangle  would  after  all  have 
little  meaning,  were  not  the  sight  of  them  inseparably 
blended  with  a  thousand  recollections  of  the  men  who  lived 
among  them  and  thereby  made  them  doubly  memorable. 
And  so  is  it  also,  in  looking  over  the  history  of  Columbia's 
past,  studded  as  it  is  with  associations  which  by  the  alumnus 
are  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  which  ought  to  vivify  and 
mellow  the  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  universities  of  the 
land. 

No  history  of  Columbia  will  ever  be  complete  which 
does  not  draw  for  us  minutely  and  with  sympathy  the  fig- 
ure of  the  fine  old  Tory  president  whom  Hamilton  and  his 
fellow-students  chased  from  the  College  grounds  because 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  British  king.  No  history  of  Columbia 
will  have  been  fully  told  until  it  shall  have  included  a 
graphic    sketch  of   the  Olympian  Anthon,  his  gouty  leg 
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swathed  in  bandages,  supported  into  his  lecture  room  with 
the  mien  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  sitting  on  his  throne- 
like elevation  while  the  most  audacious  student  trembled 
at  his  frown.  There  are  the  long  line  of  presidents  and  the 
illustrious  roll  of  scholars  who  made  Columbia,  even  while 
it  was  a  small  and  impecunious  institution,  one  that  kept 
bright  the  lamp  of  learning  down  through  all  the  century ; 
and  there  is  also  the  record  of  those  alumni  who  as  under- 
graduates won  their  first  distinction  and  received  their  early 
discipline  in  Columbia's  halls.  The  lives,  the  personality, 
and  even  the  oddities  and  the  eccentricities  of  these  men 
should  be  woven  into  the  completed  narrative  of  our  Uni- 
versity, because  of  it  they  form  a  vital  and  inseparable  part, 
and  because  without  a  frank  consideration  of  the  personal 
and  social  element,  a  great  university  can  have,  to  those  who 
regard  it  from  without,  no  more  significance  and  no  more 
profound  importance  than  a  great  cattle-ranch  or  a  great 
boiler-factory.  Happily,  it  is  understood  that  when  the 
series  of  volumes  now  before  us  shall  have  been  completed 
in  their  present  form,  a  new  edition  is  to  be  prepared  that 
shall  contain  some  added  chapters  on  Columbia's  social 
life — chapters  that  are  also  to  be  written  by  the  accom- 
plished author  of  this  official  history,  than  whom  there 
lives  no  man  more  deeply  versed  in  Columbia's  traditions, 
more  loyal  to  her  interests,  or  more  able  to  set  forth  the  en- 
tire story  with  tact,  discretion  and  instinctive  sympathy. 

The  history  is  lavishly  supplied  with  illustrations,  com- 
prising portraits,  architectural  views,  fac-similes  and  dia- 
grams, all  of  them  exceedingly  well  executed.  President 
Low  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  likeness 
with  which  the  history  is  introduced,  and  which  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  painful  portrait  of  President  Eliot 
and  the  uncanny  simulacrum  of  Dr.  Patton. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck 
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PROFESSOR   THOMAS    EGLESTON 

TT  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death, 
-^  on  January  15,  1900,  of  Professor  Thomas  Egleston, 
the  founder  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy  in 
Columbia  University. 

Professor  Egleston  was  born  in  New  York  in  1832,  of 
an  old  and  prominent  Massachusetts  family,  two  of  his 
ancestors.  Generals  Egleston  and  Patterson,  having  been 
distinguished  Revolutionary  officers.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  interested  in  scientific  subjects,  and  after  graduat- 
ing from  Yale  College  in  1854  ^^  worked  for  some 
months  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  Benjamin  Silliman, 
Jr.  His  professional  education,  however,  was  mainly  ob- 
tained in  Paris,  where  he  spent  several  years,  studying 
first  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  later,  with  very  great 
energy  and  indefatigable  industry,  at  tlie  Ecole  des  Mines, 
where  he  graduated  with  honors  in  i860.  During  his 
after  life,  he  always  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the 
kindness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  the  Ecole. 
Every  laboratory  was  thrown  open  to  him  and  he  became 
the  personal  friend  of  the  various  professors  there,  acting 
as  assistant  to  many  of  them  in  turn  and  receiving  from 
them  introductions  to  scientific  men  all  over  Europe. 

He  returned  to  America  in  1861,  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  mineral  collections  and  the 
laboratory  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
which  was  not  in  war  times  a  very  favorable  field  for  a 
brilliant  mineralogist.  After  staying  there  two  years,  he 
came  to  New  York  and  founded  the  School  of  Mines. 

It  was  in  March,  1863,  that  Professor  Egleston  pub- 
lished a  plan  for  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy  in 
New  York  City,  embodying  a  three-year  course  for  the 
degree  of  engineer  of  mines,  and   including   instruction, 
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theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  branches  of  science  relating 
to  these  subjects.  He  first  consulted  Mr.  Peter  Cooper 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  the  school  of 
mines  in  Cooper  Institute  ;  but,  after  some  discussion,  it 
was  decided  that,  as  Professor  Egleston's  plan  proposed  to 
give  a  very  comprehensive  education  of  a  very  high  grade, 
it  was  not  compatible  with  the  general  plan  of  the  Cooper 
Union,  which  contemplates  giving  a  moderate  amount  of 
education  to  young  men  who  are  so  situated  that  they  can- 
not attend  the  universities.  Professor  Egleston  finally 
succeeded  in  interesting  some  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
College  in  his  plan;  and  in  April,  1863,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  William  Betts,  Mr.  George  T.  Strong 
and  Dr.  John  Torrey,  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  establishing  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy 
as  part  of  the  graduate  instruction  of  the  College. 

On  the  4th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  the  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  of  establishing  such  a  school  on  a  very 
moderate  scale,  the  finances  of  the  College  at  that  time 
making  it  impossible  for  the  trustees  to  offer  salaries  or 
incur  other  expenses  of  any  consequence.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  were  approved  and  the  matter 
was  referred  back  to  the  committee,  to  report  the  details 
of  the  proposed  organization,  to  nominate  professors  and 
instructors  in  the  several  departments  of  the  School,  and 
to  report  what  portion  of  the  College  building  could  be 
conveniently  set  apart  for  its  use. 

On  December  21,  1863,  the  committee  made  its  final 
report,  which  was  accepted ;  the  necessary  resolutions 
were  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  the  School,  and 
Professor  Egleston  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy.  Soon  afterwards.  General  Francis  L. 
Vinton,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  fellow  student  of 
Professor  Egleston  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  was  appointed 
professor  of  mining  engineering  ;  later  Dr.  C.  F.  Chand- 
ler, professor  of    chemistry   at  Union    College,    was   ap- 
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pointed  professor  of  chemistry,  at  Professor  Egleston's 
request ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  opening  the 
School  on  the  15th  of  November,  1864.  As  the  College 
was  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  College  as  laboratories. 
Professor  Egleston  interested  a  number  of  gentlemen  in 
his  plan  and  secured  about  $5,000  to  meet  the  necessary 
expense.  Laboratory  accommodations  were  provided  for 
twelve  students — sufficient,  it  was  supposed,  for  all  who 
would  be  likel}'^  to  apply  for  admission  during  the  first  year. 
Rooms  were  also  provided  for  mineralogy  and  metallurgy, 
and  the  College  appropriated  $500  for  fitting  them  up. 
Valuable  collections  of  minerals  were  presented  to  the  new 
School  by  Mr.  George  T.  Strong,  by  Professor  Henry, 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  by  Mr.  Gouverneur 
Kemble.  Special  interest  was  manifested  in  the  under- 
taking by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  who  had  just  at  this  time 
succeeded  Dr.  Charles  King  as  president  of  the  College. 
Dr.  Barnard  was  specially  interested  in  scientific  subjects, 
having  previously  filled  the  chair  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  he  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  further  the  enterprise. 

In  order  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  new  School, 
the  trustees  appointed  a  special  committee  of  seven  of 
their  number  to  take  immediate  charge  of  its  affairs  ;  and 
they  appointed,  as  associate  members  of  this  committee,  the 
gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  had 
taken  so  great  an  interest  in  establishing  the  School  and 
who  had  furnished  the  necessary  means.  These  gentlemen 
were :  Dr.  Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  George  C.  Anthon, 
Samuel  W.  Bridgman,  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  Franklin  H. 
Delano,  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Jacob  P.  G.  Foster, 
Nathaniel  P.  Hosack,  Robert  L.  Kennedy,  Baron  Robert 
Ostensacken,  Howard  Potter,  Temple  Prime,  James  Ren- 
wick,  Otis  D.  Swan,  Lucius  Tuckerman  and  George  C. 
Ward. 
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On  the  15th  of  November,  1864,  the  School  opened, 
and  twenty-four  students  presented  themselves  on  the  first 
day.  Carpenters  and  gas-fitters  were  called  in  at  once  to 
fit  up  more  work-tables  in  the  laboratories  ;  but  the  students 
came  faster  than  the  mechanics  could  provide  places  for 
them,  and  altogether  forty-seven  students  attended  the 
School  during  the  first  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  students  really  made  their  appearance 
and  it  was  evident  that  work  must  be  done  to  give  them 
proper  instruction,  several  of  the  professors  in  the  College 
volunteered  to  assist  in  the  work,  and  their  services  were 
very  gladly  accepted.  Professor  Charles  A.  Joy  offered 
to  give  instruction  in  chemistry,  taking  first  organic  chem- 
istry and  subsequently  the  whole  of  general  chemistry. 
Professor  William  G.  Peck  took  mechanics  and  mining 
surveying.  Professor  J.  H.  Van  Amringe  mathematics,  and 
Professor  Ogden  N.  Rood  physics.  As  it  was  soon  found 
that  a  knowledge  of  French  and  German  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  the  students  to  make  use  of  the  best 
text-books.  Professor  Joy  volunteered  to  teach  German 
and  Professor  Vinton  to  teach  French ;  and,  as  there  was 
no  professor  of  geology.  Professor  Chandler  lectured  on 
geology,  in  addition  to  analytical  and  applied  chemistry 
and  assaying. 

In  providing  accommodations  for  the  large  number  of 
students  who  applied  for  admission,  Professors  Egleston, 
Vinton  and  Chandler  made  themselves  personally  liable 
for  about  $6,000  ;  and,  although  the  trustees  of  the  College 
had  expressly  provided  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  make  any  appropriations  for  the  new  School,  they  came 
forward  with  enthusiasm  and  appropriated  a  sufficient 
amount  to  cover  all  expenses  for  the  first  year. 

As  it  became  evident  that  the  basement  of  the  old 
College  building  would  be  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
rapidly  growing  School  of  Mines,  the  trustees  sought 
more    ample    accommodations.      Fortunately,   just  at  this 
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time,  some  buildings  on  the  College  grounds,  which 
had  been  rented  as  a  wall-paper  factory,  became  vacant. 
They  were  assigned  to  the  School  of  Mines  and  $10,000 
was  appropriated  to  put  them  in  proper  order.  The  four 
floors  and  the  basement  were  equipped  as  assay  laboratory, 
qualitative  laboratory,  quantitative  laboratory,  mineralog- 
ical  museum  and  drawing  academy.  Accommodations 
were  provided  for  seventy-two  students  ;  but  eighty-nine 
actually  attended,  and  the  College  authorities  expended  in 
all  about  $30,000  during  the  second  year. 

As  it  was  now  clear  that  the  School  of  Mines  had  come 
to  stay  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  more  extended 
accommodations,  the  trustees  decided  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  special  building  on  Fourth  Avenue.  They 
also  appointed  Dr.  John  S.  Newberry  to  the  chair  of 
geology.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  third  3^ear  were 
about  $70,000.  From  that  time  the  School  of  Mines  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  numbers  and  usefulness.  It  was  soon 
found  desirable  to  add  a  fourth  year,  which  was  at  first 
called  the  preparatory  year,  lest  a  four-year  course  might 
frighten  students  away,  but  subsequently  the  name  "  pre- 
paratory "  was  dropped.  Soon  after  the  School  was  opened, 
it  was  decided  to  add  parallel  courses  to  the  original  course 
in  mining  engineering :  first  a  course  in  metallurgy  for 
metallurgical  engineers,  then  a  course  in  analytical  and 
applied  chemistry,  then  others  in  civil  engineering,  geology, 
palaeontology,  and  later  in  architecture,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, sanitary  engineering  and  mechanical  engineering. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  develop  any  further  the 
history  of  the  School  of  Mines,  but  justice  could  not  have 
been  done  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Egleston  without  giving 
some  account  of  the  great  work  which  he  originated  and 
to  which  he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  It  must 
have  been  a  never-ending  source  of  satisfaction  to  him 
that  this  great  educational  enterprise  which  he  created 
should  have  attained,  within  his  own  life-time,  so  great  a 
degree  of  usefulness. 
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After  the  School  of  Mines  had  become  an  assured  suc- 
cess, Professor  Egleston's  life  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  double  chair  of  metallurgy  and  miner- 
alogy, both  of  which  subjects  he  taught  without  intermis- 
sion until,  in  1897,  failing  health  compelled  him  to  desist 
from  active  teaching.  During  all  these  years  he  was  in- 
defatigable in  the  pursuit  of  information  bearing  upon 
those  and  kindred  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  was  its 
vice-president  for  three  years,  and  was  in  1886  elected 
president ;  and  in  its  transactions  are  to  be  found  scores  of 
articles  by  him,  many  of  them  embodying  the  results  of 
most  laborious  investigations.  Until  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  he  spent  every  summer,  either  in  Europe  or  in  the 
West,  studying  various  problems  in  metallurgy  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  visiting  works,  gathering  specimens  and 
pursuing  his  researches  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  witness  them. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  So- 
cieties of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  of  the  Meteorological  Society.  He  was,  for  many 
years,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  of  the  English  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  In  the  trans- 
actions of  all  these  societies  are  to  be  found  articles  by  Pro- 
fessor Egleston  upon  a  wide  range  of  scientific  subjects. 
His  more  important  publications  are  two  large  volumes  on 
the  metallurgy  of  gold  and  silver  and  of  mercury  in  the 
United  States,  which  appeared  in  1887  and  1890,  his  lec- 
tures on  metallurgy,  his  mineralogical  and  metallurgical 
tables,  and  similar  works,  intended  more  particularly  for 
the  use  of  his  classes  in  the  School  of  Mines. 

His  professional  services  were  frequently  called  for  by 
various  governments.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  on  a 
United  States  commission  to    examine  coast  fortifications. 
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He  was  also  on  the  government  survey  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  performed  mineralogical  work  for 
the  Japanese  and  the  Russian  governments.  Nor  was  he 
without  suitable  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  scientific 
attainments,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1874  ^^  ^^" 
ceived  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Princeton  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  Trinity;  and  in  1890  he  received  the  very 
unusual  compliment,  for  a  foreigner,  of  being  appointed  by 
the  French  government  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Besides  his  wide  and  varied  interests  in  these  particular 
scientific  pursuits,  to  which  his  life  was  mainly  devoted, 
Professor  Egleston  was  remarkable,  especially  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  for  the  part  which  he  played  in  va- 
rious activities  of  interest  to  the  public  at  large.  To  his 
energy  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  to  his  refined  taste,  are 
due  the  erection,  by  public  subscription,  of  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  in  the  city — the  one  erected  over  the 
grave  of  Audubon,  in  the  Trinity  cemetery,  and  the  other, 
a  statue-bust  to  the  great  metallurgist,  Alexander  Holley, 
standing  in  Washington  Square.  He  was  much  interested 
in  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  poor ; 
and  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  largely  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, he  founded  and  for  many  years  supported,  in  one 
of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city,  a  New  England  diet 
kitchen,  from  which  as  a  center  he  hoped  that  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  methods  of  preparing  food  might  be  circu- 
lated among  the  surrounding  tenement  houses. 

But  of  more  importance  than  these  and  similar  interests, 
and  second  only  to  his  labors  in  the  School  of  Mines,  was 
his  earnest  devotion  to  the  work,  both  religious  and  educa- 
tional, of  the  church.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  the 
vice-president  of  the  City  Mission.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  for  twenty-two 
years  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church, 
taking  a  most  active  part  in  the  great  responsibilities  at- 
tached to  that  position.      He  was  always  an  ardent  and  de- 
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voted  churchman  ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  after 
failing  health  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  continuing 
regularly  his  scientific  work,  he  spent  more  and  more  time, 
and  took  more  and  more  pleasure,  in  identifying  himself 
with  various  branches  of  the  work  of  that  great  parish.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  parochial  schools  main- 
tained by  Trinity  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  city  ;  and 
the  good  work  that  was  done  in  these  and  in  other  lines  of 
philanthropy,  as  founded  and  supported  by  the  corpora- 
tion, was  a  source  of  endless  satisfaction  to  him. 

Before  closing  this  brief  sketch,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  say  a  word  about  Professor  Egleston's  personal  charac- 
teristics. He  was  not  a  strong  man  physically,  his  health 
having  been  permanently  injured  by  his  exertions  in  his 
student  days  at  New  Haven  and,  especially,  at  Paris. 
This  was  so  much  the  case  that,  certainly  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  and  probably  for  some  time  pre- 
vious, he  was  almost  constantly  in  poor  health  and  under  a 
doctor's  care.  In  spite  of  this,  up  to  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  work  at  the  School  of  Mines,  he  always  gave  the 
appearance  of  the  greatest  vigor,  and  was  full  of  energy  and 
alertness.  He  had  a  strong-set,  sturdy  frame ;  and  his 
keen,  clear  features,  with  piercing  dark  eyes,  combined 
with  his  quick,  vigorous  walk  and  erect  carriage  to  give 
quite  a  misleading  picture  of  his  real  physical  condition. 

So  also  of  his  manner.  Although  one  of  the  gentlest, 
kindest,  most  warm-hearted  and  sympathetic  of  men,  for 
some  reason  or  another  he  often  gave  to  the  casual  obser- 
ver the  impression  of  being  very  stern  and  strict ;  and  to 
one  who  knew  him  well,  it  would  have  been  amusing,  had 
it  not  been  sad,  to  observe  the  way  in  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  his  students.  During  the  later  years,  when  the 
classes  were  large,  he  was  rarely  brought  into  close, 
personal  relationship  with  any  excepting  the  two  or  three 
whom  he  selected  as  his  assistants  ;  and  whether  it  was 
due  to  his  quick,  sharp,  incisive  delivery,  or  to  his  rather 
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positive,  nervous,  epigrammatic  style,  or  to  the  difficulty  of 
his  main  subject,  metallurgy,  or  to  the  reported  severity  of 
his  examinations,  the  fact  remains  that  the  average  student 
of  the  School  of  Mines  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most 
severe  members  of  the  Faculty.  Instead  of  this,  he  was  a 
man  simply  hungering  for  affection  and,  to  any  one  who 
had  broken  through  the  thin  crust  of  his  reserve,  a  most 
charming  companion  and  a  most  devoted  friend. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  one  of  the  writers,  while  a  stu- 
dent, to  accompany  Professor  Egleston  on  two  trips  to 
Europe,  and  in  that  way  to  get  an  insight  into  his  real 
character  vouchsafed  to  but  few.  The  first  of  these  occa- 
sions was  in  the  summer  vacation  of  1882,  when  he  had 
just  completed  his  second  year  in  the  School  of  Mines ; 
and,  while  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Egleston 
outside  of  the  lecture  room,  it  was  with  considerable  trepi- 
dation that  he  prepared  for  a  three  months'  excursion  with 
one  so  generally  regarded  by  his  classmates  as  a  brilliant 
but  exacting  taskmaster.  This  feeling  continued  for  about 
a  week,  during  which  Dr.  Egleston  was  evidently  trying 
to  find  out  whether  his  companion  was  good  for  anything  or 
not;  but  after  that,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  no  friend, 
no  relative  could  have  been  more  affectionate  and  true. 

Next  to  his  warm  heart  and  unvarying  kindness  the 
chief  impression  left  by  Professor  Egleston  on  this  trip 
was  that  of  his  indefatigable  industry  and  of  the  conscien- 
tious energy  with  which  he  pursued  the  task  before 
him,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  During  the  vacation  of 
1882  he  went  to  Europe  in  order  to  study  some  prob- 
lems in  zinc  metallurgy ;  and,  starting  at  Liege,  in  Bel- 
gium, he  and  the  writer  visited  and  inspected  with  great 
care,  in  less  than  three  months,  almost,  if  not  quite,  all 
the  important  zinc  works  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Bohemia 
and  France,  besides  going  through  lead,  silver,  copper, 
steel  and  other  metallurgical  works  in  the  chief  mining 
districts  of  the  continent.     A  trip  like  this  would  have  taxed 
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the  energies  of  a  powerful,  vigorous  man  ;  and  yet  not  a 
day  during  the  whole  summer  was  he  free  from  pain,  while 
time  and  time  again,  as  he  would  start  out  for  a  long, 
laborious  excursion  in  the  morning,  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  get  through  the  day  without  collapse. 
No  argument  and  no  persuasion  would  prevail.  He  had  a 
certain  amount  of  work  to  do  each  day,  and  do  it  he 
would  ;  and,  no  matter  how  ill  he  was,  when  the  works 
were  reached,  his  keen,  vigorous  mind  would  assert  itself. 
He  would  go  through  them  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
chatting  with  a  stupid  guide,  or  with  an  intelligent  but  in- 
tentionally non-communicative  official,  as  the  case  might 
be ;  and  his  quick  eye  would  take  in  at  a  glance  detail 
after  detail  in  the  various  departments  traversed,  all  of 
which  would  be  duly  recorded  in  elaborate  note-books,  with 
drawings  and  measurements,  on  the  table  of  the  nearest 
inn,  directly  after  leaving  the  establishment.  His  informa- 
tion on  every  branch  of  his  two  main  subjects,  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy,  was  immense,  his  enthusiasm  was  con- 
tagious, and  a  close  acquaintance  with  him  was,  of  itself, 
a  liberal  scientific  education. 

The  experiences  upon  the  trip  just  described  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  repeated  two  years  later,  just  after  the  writer's 
graduation  in  1884.  '^'he  subjects  to  be  studied  this  time 
comprised  various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  steel ; 
and  for  months  beforehand  a  delightful  route  had  been 
planned  out,  which  should  start  in  the  south  of  France,  at 
Lyons,  and  include  the  Bilbao  district  in  Spain,  finishing 
with  the  Black  Country  in  England,  where  the  new  proc- 
ess of  basic  Bessemer  was  just  being  introduced.  Un- 
fortunately, an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  south  of  Europe 
and  Professor  Egleston's  ill  health  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  more  than  the  last  portion  of  the  proposed  work. 
But,  during  the  month  or  so  that  we  spent  in  England  to- 
gether, the  same  qualities  of  kindness  and  gentleness  to 
his  associate  and  of   absolutely  unsparing  devotion  to  his 
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own  work  combined  to  make  the  experience  a  memorable 
one.  It  is  a  curious  little  point,  as  showing  how  keen  Dr. 
Egleston  was  upon  his  work,  when  on  business  bent,  and 
how  little  he  would  allow  his  attention  to  sway  from  the  ob- 
ject which  he  had  in  view,  that  although  he  had  frequently 
been  in  England  for  months  at  a  time,  and  although  he  had 
been  for  years  passionately  devoted  to  the  church  and  to 
the  church  ceremonies  and  ritual,  he  had  never,  until  the 
writer  insisted  one  day  on  spending  the  next  Sunday  at 
York,  found  the  leisure  to  attend  a  service  in,  or  even,  so 
far  as  can  be  remembered,  to  visit,  an  English  cathedral. 
In  after  3'ears,  he  would  often  refer  to  the  pleasure  which 
he  had  experienced  that  month  at  York  and  Durham,  and 
to  the  lesson  which  it  gave  him  of  combining  some  small 
amount  of  outside  pleasure  with  his  labor. 

It  is  a  question  for  members  of  his  own  profession  to 
settle,  as  to  whether  the  practical  side  of  Professor  Egles- 
ton's  character  was  developed  as  highly  as  the  theoretical, 
and  therefore,  whether,  in  such  a  practical  science  as  that 
of  metallurgy — which,  as  he  used  often  to  impress  upon 
his  students,  was  the  "  art  of  making  money  out  of  ores" 
— his  abilities,  great  as  they  were,  and  his  industry  and 
energy  have  left  as  deep  an  impress  as  those  of  men  far 
less  gifted  naturally  and  with  far  less  devotion  to  science. 
Dr.  Egleston,  however,  was  fortunate  above  all  others  in 
having  lived  to  see  the  infant  School  of  Mines,  which  he 
started  so  modestly  in  the  basement  of  the  old  asylum  in 
49th  Street,  develop  into  a  great  and  important  department 
of  Columbia  University ;  and  by  its  influence  upon  the 
University  itself,  as  well  as  by  its  own  splendid  accomplish- 
ment, exert  an  enormous  influence  for  good  upon  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  country. 

C.   F.   Chandler  and  C.  E.  Pellew 
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EDITORIALS 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  American  people,  especi- 
ally those  in  the  great  cities,  are  beginning  to  discover  the  value 
and  necessity  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  public 
The  Morningside  art.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  beginning  to 
Acropolis  realize  the  ai-tistic  dreariness  of  the  aspect  of 

American  cities,  the  lack  of  nobility  in  the  planning,  design  and 
setting  of  streets,  squares,  monuments  and  public  buildings  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  absence  of  those  innumerable  minor  embellishments 
which  adorn  the  cities  of  the  Old  World  and  impart  to  them  such 
a  fascination  for  American  visitors.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
this  artistic  awakening  the  Chicago  and  Omaha  Expositions,  with 
their  revelations  of  architectural  and  sculptural  beauty,  have 
played  an  important  part,  by  acquainting  a  million  or  two  of 
people  with  the  existence  and  possibilities  of  artistic  effects  of 
which  they  had  not  even  dreamed.  In  our  own  city  this  awaken- 
ing has  been  stimulated  by  the  intelligent  activity  of  the  various 
art  societies  which  have  been  organized  in  recent  years ;  and  the 
extraordinarily  successful  "  Dewey  "  Arch — the  product  of  but 
little  over  two  months'  work  by  the  associated  architect  and 
sculptors  who  gave  it  being — and  the  increasing  certainty  of  its 
perpetuation  in  marble  are  evidences  of  the  reality  and  sincerity 
of  the  newly  roused  interest  in  municipal  embellishment. 

Every  such  artistic  achievement  lends  force  to  any  movement 
for  the  advancement  of  art.  The  public  taste  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on;  and  as  the  city  grows  richer  in  beautiful  buildings,  its 
citizens  will  become  more  exacting  in  their  demands  for  its 
artistic  improvement.  A  fine  building  is  a  splendid  object-lesson. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  growing  architectural  beauty  of  the 
Morningside  Heights  is  deeply  significant.  The  region  about 
Columbia  University  is  becoming  a  sort  of  Acropolis,  with  its 
group  of  educational  buildings,  the  Grant  mausoleum,  the  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  and  the  slowly-rising  fabric  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  In  the  whole  group  there  is,  and  is  likely 
to  be,  nothing  finer  than  the  really  magnificent  approach  to  this 
University,  with  its  esplanade,  steps,  terraces,  balustrades  and 
colossal  vases,  the  whole   crowned  by  the   white  colonnade  and 
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dome  of  the  Library.  How  many  who  hurriedly  pass  up  and 
down  that  superb  flight  of  steps  and  traverse  the  handsomely 
paved  esplanade  at  its  foot  pause  to  take  in  the  beauty  of  the 
picture,  or  reflect  what  dignity  and  splendor  it  imparts  to  the 
whole  region  about  it?  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  country, 
unless  it  be  the  approach  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  is 
rare,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  more  common  in  the 
future,  to  find  a  board  of  trustees  so  far-sighted  in  their  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  material  beauty  that  they  are  willing  to 
invest  liberally  in  such  architectural  embellishments,  which 
really,  in  the  end,  make  as  large  a  return  of  interest,  both  to  the 
institution  they  adorn  and  to  the  community  it  sei'ves,  as  could 
be  expected  from  any  other  form  of  investment. 

The  permanent  security  of  this  embellishment  and  its  final 
value  will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  now  vacant  property  on  the  south  side  of  i  i6th  Street. 
The  erection  upon  it  of  commonplace  or  ugly  buildings  or  of 
lofty  structures  would  tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  beauty  and 
effectiveness  of  the  present  approach  to  the  University.  Were 
this  property  within  the  control  of  the  University,  it  would  be 
capable  of  an  architectural  treatment  and  development  which 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  esplanade  and  frontage  opposite 
it,  as  the  latter  would  add  dignity  to  whatever  worthy  architec- 
tural design  faced  it  on  the  south  side.  There  are  possibilities  of 
great  and  beautiful  results,  beneficial  to  the  whole  neighborhood, 
in  this  suggestion.  Would  that  it  might  appeal  to  some  munifi- 
cent and  public-spirited  friend  of  Columbia  and  of  this  city ! 


How  many  users  of  the  Library  appreciate  the  marvelous  beauty 

of  its   interior?     The  Reading  Room  is  one  of  the   noblest  and 

most  impressive  halls  in  the  country,  and  the   Law  Library  is 

a   palatial   apartment.      The  Avery  Library, 
A  Beautiful  Building     ,  ,  ^  ,    ,      .  r 

though    overcrowded,    is  a    room    01     great 

beauty  and  full  of  the  atmosphei'e  of   book-splendor.      Familiar 

use  often  dulls  the  edge  of    appreciation ;   but  it  is  likely  that 

the  attractiveness    of    the  different  parts    of    the    Library    has, 

without   our  knowing  it,   so  stimulated  the  enjoyment  of  these 

libraries  as  materially  to  increase  their  use.      In  a  recent  vote 
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by  the  subscribers  to  a  Boston  arichitectural  publication  which 
has  a  wide  circulation,  as  to  the  "  ten  most  beautiful  build- 
ings in  the  United  States"  the  Columbia  Library  received  70 
per  cent,  of  the  suffrages  for  a  place  on  the  list.  It  is  a  real 
privilege  to  pursue  one's  studies  in  such  an  environment.  The 
officers  of  the  department  of  architecture  testify  to  a  palpable 
advance  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  school  and  a 
change  for  the  better  in  its  whole  atmosphere  and  spirit,  since  its 
work  has  been  done  under  the  new  conditions  and  beautiful  en- 
vironment of  the  present  quarters. 


The  generous  gift  of  $100,000  to  endow  the  professorship  of 

psychology,   made  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  announced 

at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Trustees,   calls  attention  to  the 

fact  that  few  gifts  are  so  useful   to  a  laro-e 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  Gift  ,  .,,  *=   .  .  ,  ,  ,  .", 

and  rapidly  growing  university  as  those  which 

provide  for  support,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  teaching  staff.  To 
be  sure,  a  gift  of  this  kind  does  not  provide  so  visible  a 
monument  as  one  given  for  the  erection  of  a  building ;  but  in  al- 
most every  case  a  new  building,  unless  provided  for  by  adequate 
endowment,  is  a  source  of  added  expense  to  the  institution  to 
which  it  is  given.  On  the  other  hand,  funds  the  income  of 
which  may  be  used  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  professors 
set  free  an  equal  amount  of  money,  which  it  is  naturally  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  expend  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  teaching 
force  still  further. 

The  department  of  psychology,  which  has  been  the  particular 
object  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  generosity,  has  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful at  Columbia.  It  came  into  existence  as  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  organization  of  the  entire  work  in  philosophy  and 
related  subjects,  which  was  undertaken  in  18S8-9.  In  develop- 
ing the  department,  Professor  Cattell,  in  whose  charge  it  has 
been  from  the  first,  has  held  steadily  to  the  policy  of  making  it 
in  all  respects  representative  of  the  best  methods  of  modern  re- 
search in  psychology,  while  binding  it  in  closest  sympathy  with 
the  work  in  philosophy,  in  ethics  and  in  education.  The  result 
has  been  a  strong,  well-rounded  department,  which  has  been 
steadily  increasing  its  usefulness  to  the  cause  of    science  and  to 
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the  cause  of  education,  and  one  from  which  still  greater  results 
may  be  expected  in  the  future.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  to  this 
particular  department  is,  therefore,  especially  ^velcome  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  may  serve  as  a  precedent  to  encourage  others 
to  give  funds  for  the  endowment  of  other  chairs. 


The  appointment  by  the  Trustees  of  a  "Committee  on  Dor- 
mitories," for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  building  of  dor- 
mitories in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  and  of  giving  the  offi- 
cial sanction  of    the  corporation  to  such   as 
Dormitories 

shall  conform  to  the  regulations  established 

by  the  committee,  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  policy  on  a  very 
important  subject.  As  such,  it  emphasizes  the  action  taken  a 
year  ago  by  the  Trustees  in  preparing  plans  and  setting  apart 
sites  for  dormitories  upon  the  Green,  and  indicates  that  the 
Board  is  fully  alive  to  the  urgent  need  of  providing  residences 
for  students,  whether  in  the  form  of  buildings  presented  to  the 
University  as  gifts  or  erected  by  private  capital  as  business  in- 
vestments. 

The  former  alternative  is  recognizedly  the  more  desirable,  as 
affording  the  ideal  college  dormitory  and  also  as  providing  the 
University  with  a  new  source  of  income,  but  "  outside  dormi- 
tories "  are  none  the  less  needed.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
private  capital  may  now  be  forthcoming  for  the  purpose,  suffi- 
cient not  only  for  the  erection  of  the  dormitory  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  at  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  11 6th 
Street,  and  which  is  understood  to  be  well  assured,  but  for  others 
of  like  character.  The  number  of  students  boarding  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  University  at  the  present  time  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  fill  several  such  buildings;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  dormitories  will  unquestionably  tend  to  increase  the 
demand,  by  attracting  from  a  distance  students  who  are  now  de- 
terred from  coming  to  Columbia.  Under  existing  conditions,  and 
still  more  under  conditions  likely  to  develop  in  the  near  future,  it 
is  practically  certain  that  dormitories  upon  Morningside  Heights 
will  prove  as  good  an  investment  as  they  have  done  in  either 
Cambridge  or  New  Haven,  especially  if  placed  vmder  the  super- 
vision of  the  University  and  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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justify  the  authorities  in  calling  attention  to  them  in  official  pub- 
lications as  desirable  residences  for  students. 


In  furtherance  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Trustees  for  build- 
ing the  first  story  of  University  Hall,  as  announced  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Quarterly,  the  Committee  on  the  Fund  for  the 

Ahunni  Memorial  Hall  communicated  with 

Alumni  Memorial  Hall  i        .1  ^       c       ■>         i     1      •       i 

all  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  and  obtamed 

the  assent  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  number,  the  replies 
indicating  that  the  project  met  w^ith  universal  approval.  The 
Committee  have  accordingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trus- 
tees the  sum  already  raised,  amounting,  with  accrued  interest 
to  about  $65,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  $60,000  to  be  raised;  and 
they  will  soon  issue  a  circular  to  the  alumni  generally,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  plan  and  asking  for  further  subscriptions.  Two 
graduates  have  each  offered  to  give  $1,000  out  of  every  $10,000 
that  is  subscribed  hereafter  up  to  a  total  of  $60,000.  Another 
subscription  of  $1,000  is  pledged  to  complete  the  first  $100,000 
of  this  fund,  so  that  $13,000  of  the  requisite  amount  is  already 
assured  if  the  balance  of  $47,000  is  subscribed.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  appeal  will  reach  a  large  number  who  are  disposed 
to  contribute  but  who  have  not  yet  done  so,  either  from  the 
belief  that  the  undertaking  was  uncertain  of  accomplishment  or 
from  a  reluctance  to  give  in  small  sums. 

That  an  Alumni  Hall  will  be  built  is  now  an  assured  fact,  and 
work  will  be  commenced  during  the  coming  summer,  if  the  ad- 
ditional amount  needed  for  the  first  story,  $60,000,  can  be  secured 
by  Commencement.  The  first  ground  for  hesitation  has  therefore 
been  removed ;  and  the  second  should  not  exist,  for  the  commit- 
tee have  repeatedly  stated  that  all  subscriptions,  of  whatever 
amount,  will  be  welcome,  and  that  it  is  their  especial  desire  that 
every  graduate  shall  contribute  something  to  the  Hall  in  which  he 
is  to  enjoy  a  proprietary  interest  and  sense  of  possession.  It  is 
probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  one-fifth  of  the 
graduates  of  the  College,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  schools,  have 
as  yet  subscribed  anything  to  the  fund.  It  is  to  the  remaining 
four-fifths  that  the  committee  now  look  for  assistance  and  it  is 
certainly  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  at  least  double 
the  amount  of  the  fund. 
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By  recent  action  of  the  authorities  concerned,  Barnard  College 
becomes,  more  fully  than  hitherto,  an  integral  part  of  Columbia 
University.      In  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly  we  hope  to 

Reorganization  of      present  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the 

Barnard  College        development  of  the  College  ;   here  we  content 

ourselves  with  a  very  brief  description  of  the  new  arrangement. 

Barnard  College  will  retain  its  distinct  corporate  organization 
and  its  Trustees  will  continue  to  provide  for  its  financial  support, 
it  being  distinctly  understood  that  the  University  incurs  no  obli- 
gation for  the  maintenance  of  the  College.  The  President  of 
the  University,  however,  will  be  ex-officio  President  of  Barnard 
College  and  one  of  its  Trustees.  He  will  have  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  its  educational  interests,  just  as  he  already 
has  of  the  other  schools  of  the  University.  The  internal  admin- 
istration will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Dean — Professor  Robinson  has 
been  appointed  ad  interim — who  is  to  represent  the  College  in 
the  University  Council.  A  new  Faculty  is  to  be  created,  which 
may  include  women  as  well  as  men,  and  will  consist  of  the 
President,  Dean  and  all  professors  of  the  University  who  give 
instruction  at  Barnard.  The  College  will  provide  for  and  main- 
tain such  officers  of  instruction  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
agreed  upon.  These  officers  will  be  nominated  by  the  Dean, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees  and  the  President,  and  will 
be  appointed  and  re-appointed  by  the  University,  according  to 
its  custom.  The  standing  of  these  officers  will  be  the  same  in  all 
respects  as  that  of  officers  of  like  grade  in  the  University.  For 
all  services  rendered  in  the  University  by  members  of  the  Barnard 
Faculty  an  equivalent  amount  of  service  is  to  be  rendered  in 
Barnard  College  by  University  officers  of  like  grade. 

By  July  I,  1904,  it  is  expected  that  arrangements  will  have 
been  made  whereby  all  instruction  for  women,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  be  given  at  Barnard  College. 
The  University  will  confer  the  degree  as  hitherto,  and  the  degree 
is  to  be  maintained  as  of  equal  value  with  that  conferred  upon 
the  graduates  of  Columbia  College.  When  Barnard  has  ade- 
quately provided  for  its  undergraduate  work,  it  will,  as  its  means 
allow,  establish  additional  professorships  in  the  University,  upon 
foundations  providing  for  courses  which  shall  be  open  to  men  and 
women,  in  order  that  the  opportunities  for  higher  education  may 
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be  enlarged  for  all  attending  the  University.  The  University  is 
to  admit  women  who  have  taken  their  first  degree,  upon  the 
same  terms  as  men,  to  candidacy  for  a  higher  degi'ee  in  the 
Schools  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science. 


It  is  with   great   regret  that  we   chronicle  the    resignation  of 
Mrs.  Putnam  as  Dean  of   Barnard   College.      Her  many  friends 
had  observed  with  apprehension  the  impairment  of    her  health, 
The  Resignation  of  Dean  but  had  hoped  that  it  would  not  become  ne" 
Putnam  cessary  for  her  to  give  up  the  charge  of  the 

college  which  she  has  served  so  efficiently  for  nearly  six  years. 
In  that  brief  time  she  has  seen  Barnard  nearly  treble  its  number 
of  students,  grow  steadily  in  prestige  and  usefulness,  and  ex- 
change its  old  depressing  quarters  for  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  inspiring  college  homes  to  be  found  anywhere.  In  her  let- 
ter of  resignation  Mrs.  Putnam  referred  feelingly  to  her  great 
love  of  the  college  and  declared  that  her  best  comfort  was  the 
hope  of  still  being  able  to  render  it  unofficial  service.  May  it 
be  so.  The  Quarterly  tenders  to  her  its  cordial  congratula- 
tions upon  the  good  work  she  has  done  and  its  earnest  hope  for 
the  speedy  restoration  of  her  health. 


THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Religious  Activities  of  the  University  suffer  unavoid- 
ably at  the  present  time  from  the  lack  of  a  suitable  chapel  and 
also  from  the  general  decentralization  of  our  academic  life. 
That  the  appearance  and  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  lecture-room 
are  not  highly  favorable  to  a  devotional  frame  of  mind  is  obvious. 
Moreover,  the  chapel  exercises  are  necessarily  held  at  an  early 
hour,  when  many  students  and  officers  who  might  be  glad  to 
attend  them  are  still  on  the  way  from  their  distant  and  widely 
scattered  homes.  When  the  University  shall  possess  a  beautiful 
chapel,  and  when  our  academic  life  shall  have  become  more  con- 
centrated by  the  erection  of  dormitories,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
expect  a  notable  increase  of  interest  in  matters  of  religion. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  existing  adverse  conditions,  the 
Chaplain  reports  that  the  attendance  at  chapel  is  encouraging 
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and  on  the  increase.  During  the  current  year  the  usual  exer- 
cises have  been  supplemented  by  brief  addresses,  given  not  only 
by  the  Chaplain  but  also  by  other  officers  of  the  University.  Up 
to  this  w^riting  the  speakers  have  been  President  Low  and  Pro- 
fessors Van  Amringe,  Butler,  Hutton,  Sloane,  Giddings,  Burr 
and  Todd.  Addresses  have  been  promised  hereafter  by  Pro- 
fessors Munroe,  Burdick,  Kemp,  Clark,  Thomas  and  Rees,  and 
by  Dr.  Canfield,  the  Librarian.  The  Chaplain  also  notes,  as  a 
"  gratifying  feature  of  the  religious  work  in  the  University," 
that  an  inci'easing  number  of  students  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  hours  set  apart  for  conference  with  himself.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sunday-schools  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  Dr. 
Van  De  Water  has  undertaken  a  course  of  ten  lectures,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Sunday-school  teachers  of  the  city,  upon  "The 
Life  and  Labors  of  St.  Paul." 

Mr.  Albert  Britt,  general  secretary  of  the  Columbia  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  i-eports  that,  while  the  efficiency 
of  that  body  is  impaired  by  the  conditions  above  referred  to,  the 
meetings  are  "  fairly  well  attended  and  the  interest  among  the 
members  is  growing  stronger  and  finding  expression  in  greater 
activity."     The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Were  all  the  professing  Christians  in  the  University  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  our  work  would  express  more  thoroughly 
the  Christian  influences  operative  here ;  but,  remembering  that 
many  students  are  at  work  in  their  churches,  we  are  disposed 
to  be  grateful  for  that  which  we  have  been  able  to  do.  The 
Bible-study  work  of  the  Association  is  prospering,  in  spite  of 
many  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  class  this  year  is 
studying  the  life  of  Christ,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  W. 
Georgi,  secretary  of  the  Students'  Club.  The  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  the  class  is  nearly  double  that  of  last  year. 
Greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  social  work  of  the 
Association,  and  evening  meetings  of  an  informal  character,  to 
bring  the  members  closer  together  in  a  fraternal  way,  are  being 
held  and  are  well  attended." 

"  On  January  17th  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  Secretary  of  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation,  delivered  an  address  on  '  Tempta- 
tations  of  Students  in  all  Lands,'  before  an  audience  of  over  two 
hundred  students.  President  Low  presiding." 
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"The  Students'  Hand  Book ^  published  annually  by  the  As- 
sociation in  connection  with  the  Students'  Club,  is  very  popular 
and,  like  the  list  of  personally  inspected  boarding-houses  issued 
by  the  Association,  gives  great  aid  to  new  students." 


For  Special  Students — that  is,  students  who  wish  to  pursue 
particular  courses  without  reference  to  a  degree — it  is  the  policy 
of  the  University  to  make  generous  provision.  While  the 
Schools  of  Political  Science,  of  Philosophy  and  of  Pure  Science, 
are  intended  primarily  for  graduates,  it  has  not  been  the  practice 
to  regard  the  bachelor's  degree  as  indispensable  for  admission. 
This  being  so,  and  it  being  also  true  that  many  advanced  courses 
can  be  taken  either  in  the  College  or  in  one  of  the  non-profes- 
sional University  schools,  some  difficulty  has  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  proper  registration  of  special  students.  On  account,  prob- 
ably, of  the  superior  prestige  of  belonging  to  a  graduate  school, 
the  higher  status  has  been  sought  by  many  students  whose  age 
and  general  attainments  would  assign  them  rather  to  the  lower. 
To  meet  this  condition  and  to  define  precisely  the  status  and 
the  obligations  of  all  students  not  working  for  a  degree,  the 
University  authorities  have  lately  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions concerning  the  admission  of  special  students  to  either  of  the 
schools  above  mentioned : 

Students  of  mature  age  who  give  evidence  of  earnest  purpose  and 
special  fitness  may  register  for  any  of  the  courses  under  the  control  of  this 
Faculty.  By  special  fitness  is  meant,  in  the  case  of  those  not  holding 
a  first  degree,  an  equipment  for  the  course  intended  to  be  taken  such 
as  would  justify  candidacy  for  a  degree,  if  the  preliminary  requirements 
could  be  fully  met  as  by  a  regular  student.  Of  such  fitness  the  head  of 
each  department  under  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  study  is  to  be  the 
judge,  and  his  approval  must  be  expressed  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty. 

Special  students  are  expected  to  pursue  seriously  the  work  of  the  course 
for  which  they  are  enrolled,  and  will  be  required  to  pass  examinations 
therein  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  giving  the  course.  A  special 
student  may  be  excluded  from  any  course  which  he  is  following,  if  the  in- 
structor in  charge  be  satisfied  that  such  student  is  not  giving  due  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  course. 

Persons  desiring  to  enroll  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  lectures  of 
a  given  course,  for  such  profit  as  may  come  therefrom,  are  required  to  en- 
roll as  auditors.  Auditors  will  not  be  examined,  and  neither  are  they 
given  the  status  of  students. 
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These  rules  are  supplemented  by  a  general  administrative  di- 
rection which  reads  as  follows  : 

The  aim  of  the  College  is  to  give  general  training,  and  the  aim  of  the 
non-professional  Faculties  is  to  make  specialists.  Students  not  holding 
a  first  degree  and  wishing  to  take  as  special  students  courses  offered 
through  the  College,  should  ordinarily  register  in  the  College,  unless  they 
propose  to  combine  such  work  with  other  courses  tending  to  qualify  them 
as  specialists. 

*      *      * 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Appointment  Committee  have  been  assumed 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield,  who  succeeds  Professor  Butler.  Dr. 
J.  E.  Russell  replaces  Professor  McMurry  as  representative  of 
Teachers  College.  The  continuing  members  are  Professors 
Hutton,  Seligman,  Cattell,  Todd,  Kirchvvey,  Carpenter  (G.  R.), 
Wheeler  and  Thomas.  The  records  of  the  Committee  are  kept 
in  Dr.  Canfield's  office  and  contain  the  most  complete  and  ac- 
curate information  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  concerning  every 
graduate  of  Columbia,  Barnard  or  Teachers  College  who  de- 
sires the  good  offices  of  the  Committee  in  securing  a  position  as 
teacher.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that,  while  all  officers 
are  left  perfectly  free  as  individuals  to  give  such  recommenda- 
tions as  they  see  fit,  all  recommendations  purporting  to  come 
from  Columbia  University  should  issue  from  the  Appointment 
Committee,  which  will  undertake  a  thorough  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  the  claims  of  any  applicant  before  giving  him  the 
University's  official  endorsement.  By  a  recent  formal  action  of 
the  Committee,  it  will  confine  its  work  hereafter  to  examining  and 
reporting  upon  the  qualifications  of  those  who  wish  to  teach  or 
to  secure  some  other  educational  position. 

The  Library 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  reading  room  for 
periodicals.  The  cases  containing  plans  of  the  German  Univer- 
sities have  been  moved  to  the  drawing  room  of  the  Avery  Li- 
brary. With  two  exceptions,  the  cataloguers  who  formerly  had 
seats  in  this  room  have  been  assigned  to  desks  elsewhere.  This 
has  more  than  doubled  the  seating  capacity  of  the  room  for  readers. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  use  made  of  current  periodicals 
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has  so  largely  increased  that  it  frequently  happens  that  every  seat 
in  the  room  is  occupied.  Reading-lists  on  current  topics  are 
from  time  to  time  prepared  and  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 
Under  a  recently  adopted  rule,  current  numbers  of  periodicals 
are  not  allowed  to  circulate  until  they  have  been  fifteen  days  in 
the  Library. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  management  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle ^  the  New  York  Times,  the  Staats- Zeitung,  and  the 
Mail  attd  Express,  those  papers  are  now  supplied  daily.  From 
other  sources  we  are  obtaining  the  Tribune  and  the  Evening 
Post.  Among  other  periodicals  recently  added  to  our  list  are 
the  following :  Harper  s  Weekly,  Literary  Digest,  Journal 
des  Debats,  New  York  City  Record,  McClure^s  Magazine, 
the  Americati  Statio?ter,  and  a  number  of  publications  of  labor 
unions  and  other  similar  organizations. 

The  Library  is  contemplating  the  compilation,  in  cooperation 
with  certain  other  libraries,  of  a  new  edition  of  the  union  list  of 
periodicals  to  be  found  in  New  York  City.  Lists  have  been 
prepared  of  all  sets  of  periodicals  now  in  the  Library,  with  a 
view  to  filling  the  gaps  in  these  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and 
one  of  the  most  responsible  firms  in  this  country  is  now  making 
estimates  and  preparing  bids  for  these  very  desirable  purchases. 

Additional  shelving  for  over  four  hundred  volumes  has  been 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  general  reading  room,  and  the  use  of 
the  reference  books  in  this  room  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
placing  over  the  several  sections  signs  in  large  letters,  showing 
broadly  the  classification  of  the  books  contained  in  each. — The 
second  section  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  has  been  assigned  for 
the  temporary  display  of  new  books  added  to  the  Library ;  and 
these  volumes  attract  much  attention. — A  number  of  carefully 
selected  duplicate  works  of  English  and  American  authors  have 
been  placed  on  the  shelves  for  special  use  (in  this  room  only)  of 
students  in  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition. 

Among  the  more  important  additions  since  our  last  issue  are 
the  following :  47  volumes  Societe  de  I'Histoire  du  Protestantism e 
Fran9ais ;  26  volumes  ZeitscJirift  fiir  deutsches  Alterthum  ; 
21  volumes  Jager's  Histoire  de  V Eglise  Catholiqtie  en  Erafice  ; 
7  volumes  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  44  volumes  of  State  Reports,  etc.,  from  the  Stationery 
Office,   London;    29  volumes  Le  Cabittet  Uistorique ;  32   vol- 
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umes  Oxford  Historical  Society ;  nearly  lOO  volumes  of  reports, 
etc.  (very  valuable),  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  Great 
Britain  ;  a  complete  collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  Other  Powei's — 20  volumes ;  1 1  volumes  of  Treaties  relating 
to  India;  112  volumes  Nederlandsche  Jaerbocken,  1 748-1 792  ; 
op  \o\wYS\Q%  Sa7nmhing  der  Wiirttejiibergischeri  Gesetze,  1828— 
1851  ;  The  New  York  Daily  Ti?}ies,  1872-1896;  28  volumes 
of  the  Chatita2iqita7i. 

The  College 

By  unanimous  action  of  the  College  Faculty,  taken  January 
26th,  a  notable  change  was  made  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion. The  change  does  not  affect  the  amount  of  work  required 
in  any  particular  study  or  in  the  aggregate ;  but  it  extends  the 
candidate's  latitude  of  choice  by  removing  Latin  from  the  list  of 
prescribed  studies,  makes  it  possible  to  enter  the  Freshman 
class  without  a  modern  language,  introduces  a  system  of  nu- 
merical values  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  and,  finally,  substitutes  an  ad- 
mirably clear  and  simple  formulation  for  one  which,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  was  somewhat  bewildering.  The  new  statement 
will  be  in  substance  as  follows : 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  examination  upon  subjects  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing list  and  amounting  in  all  to  at  least  Jiftee ft  points,  the  value 
assigned  to  each  subject  being  indicated  by  the  annexed  figure : 

Elementary  Subjects 

English    3  Physics 

Mathematics.... 3  Chemistry 

Latin    4  Botany  

Greek 3  Physiography  

German  2  Zoology 

French 2  History 

Spanish  2 

Advanced  Subjects 

Latin   i  Mathematics i 

Greek i  Physics   i 

German  i  History i 

French i 
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The  only  restrictions  placed  upon  the  candidate's  choice  will 
be  these  :  (i)  That  elementary  English  and  elementary  mathe- 
matics are  prescribed  for  all;  (2)  that  no  candidate  will  be  al- 
lowed to  secure  more  than  four  points  from  among  the  elemen- 
tary modern  languages  or,  (3)  more  than  two  points  from  among 
the  elementary  sciences. 

By  way  of  explanation,  it  may  be  said  that  a  "point"  in  this 
scheme  means  one  average  year's  work  in  a  good  secondary 
school,  at  the  rate  of  five  periods  a  week.  The  figures  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  expressing  any  opinion  of  the  Faculty  concerning 
the  relative  educational  value  of  different  subjects — a  fact  of 
some  importance  to  note,  since  the  system  of  numerical  values 
adopted  by  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  is  based,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  a  theory  of  educational  values.  The  Columbia 
Faculty,  recognizing  the  great  divergence  of  opinion  that  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  the  relative  disciplinary  value  of  different 
preparatoiy  studies,  and  wishing  to  adopt  a  unit  that  shall  be 
as  definite  as  possible  and  dependent  as  little  as  possible  upon 
differences  and  fluctuations  of  individual  opinion,  have  chosen 
to  define  their  "  unit  i  "  as  one  year's  work  in  the  secondary 
school.  That  this  is  not  an  ideally  perfect  unit  is  obvious,  since 
the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  one  year  by  a  school 
will  vary  more  or  less  with  the  character  of  the  school  and  with 
the  age  and  advancement  of  pupils.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  this  unit  is  less  open  to  objection  than  any  other. 

To  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  committee  which  recom- 
mended the  change  :  "The  quantitative  unit,  involving  merely 
the  time  spent  upon  the  subject,  is  the  only  practicable  basis  of 
comparison  between  the  subjects.  Any  specific  educational 
value  which  the  Faculty  may  wish  to  attach  to  a  given  subject, 
cannot  appear  in  tlie  unit  itself,  but  must  appear  in  the  restric- 
tions or  prescription  placed  upon  the  subject  either  at  admission 
to  college  or  before  graduation."  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
number  "  fifteen,"  the  minimum  of  points  to  be  required  for  ad- 
mission, is  simply  a  mathematical  formulation  of  the  old  require- 
ment: English  (3)  -f-  elementary  mathematics  (3)  +  Latin  (4) 
+  Greek  (3)  -f  a  modern  language  (3). 

The  most  noteworthy  change  involved  in  this  scheme  is  the 
placing  of  Latin  among  optional  subjects.     It  had  been  "  forcibly 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President,"  as  he  explained  in  a 
letter  of  December  5,  1899,  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Cur- 
riculum and  Scheme  of  Attendance,  that  "  some  students  in  the 
public  high  schools,  who  formed  late  in  their  course  a  desire  to 
enter  college,  were  unable  to  do  so  because  they  had  not  chosen 
the  studies  prescribed  for  college  preparation,  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  offer  as  equivalents  the  studies  which  they  had  hap- 
pened to  pursue."  The  President  requested  the  committee  to 
consider  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  Columbia 
College  to  "  meet  this  difficulty  by  offering  opportunity  to  high 
school  graduates,  who  had  not  taken  a  classical  or  college  pre- 
paratory course,  to  pursue,  after  entering  college,  those  subjects 
demanded  for  the  A.B.  degree  which  they  had  not  taken  in  the 
high  school."  The  new  scheme  is  believed  to  be  a  perfect  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  It  is  sufficiently  elastic,  so  that  a  boy 
who  has  completed  any  good  high-school  course  should  be  able 
to  secure  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  Columbia.  In 
making  this  provision,  however,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Faculty  to  I'emove  Latin  from  the  list  of  subjects  required  for  the 
A.B.  degree:  Latin  will  continue  to  be  indispensable  for  that 
degree,  but  may  be  begun  in  the  College.  The  new  statement 
of  requirements  for  admission  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  new 
scheme  of  requirements  for  graduation.  At  this  writing  certain 
details  of  the  scheme  are  still  under  consideration.  An  account 
of  the  changes  may  be  expected  in  the  next  Quarterly. 

School  of  Law 

The  registration  lists  show  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity 
which  has  for  many  years  attended  the  work  of  the  School.  The 
total  membership  for  the  first  half  year  is  37S,  which  is  30  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  of  last  year  and  represents  the  high 
water  mark  of  the  enrolment  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
School  in  1891.  This  membership  is  distributed  as  follows: 
third  year  class,  99;  second  year  class,  112;  first  year  class, 
166,  and  special  students,  i.  The  enrolment  shows  also  the 
presence  of  the  unusual  number  of  18  seniors  of  the  College 
taking  courses  in  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  regis- 
tration is  the  small  number  of  men  lost  from  the  School  after  the 
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winnowing  of  the  first  year.  Tlius,  the  present  second  year 
class  of  113  is  the  salvage  from  a  class  which  numbered  but  3i 
more  during  the  whole  of  its  first  year  in  the  School,  while  the 
third  year  class  lost  only  six  of  its  members  in  making  the 
transition  from  the  second  year.  When  it  is  considered  that  two 
years  has  usually  been  regarded  as  an  adequate  allowance  of  time 
for  preparation  for  the  bar,  and  that,  when  our  students  reach 
the  end  of  their  second  year,  most  of  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances who  are  pursuing  their  studies  in  other  law  schools  and  in 
law  offices  are  turning  from  their  books  to  engage  in  the  active 
work  of  their  profession,  it  is  certainly  a  noteworthy  fact  that  so 
few  of  our  students  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  college  graduates  keeps  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  student  body,  there  being  this  year  235 
graduates  representing  68  colleges  and  universities,  as  against 
216  last  year,  from  60  colleges.  The  Columbia  delegation, 
still  far  too  small,  shows  an  increase  from  23  to  31,  the  New 
York  City  College  still  leading,  with  33.  Yale  sends  27  repre- 
sentatives; Harvard,  18;  Williams,  16;  Princeton,  5,  and  the 
Puerto  Rico  Instituto  Provincial,  i. 

The  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School,  announced  in 
a  previous  number  of  the  Quarterly,  have  gone  into  effect 
without  alteration.  Professor  Houston,  who  succeeded  Professor 
Hardon,  has  taken  the  latter's  courses  on  common  law  pleading 
and  wills  and  administration,  together  with  Mr.  Noble's  course 
on  bailments  and  Professor  Moore's  course  on  criminal  law. 
For  next  year  he  announces  new  courses  in  bankruptcy  under 
the  new  law  and  in  office  practice.  Mr.  Stone,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Noble,  has  taken  charge  of  the  practice  courses,  as  well  as 
of  the  courses  on  domestic  relations  and  insurance. 

Professor  Burdick's  new  work  on  the  law  of  partnership  has 
been  very  well  received  by  the  profession  and  is  used  as  a  text- 
book by  the  class  taking  that  course  in  the  School.  Professor 
Kirchwey  has  just  published  for  the  use  of  the  first  year  class 
a  collection  of  elementary  authorities  on  the  law  of  real  prop- 
erty, under  the  title  of  Readifigs  in  the  Laxu  of  Real  Property. 
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School  of  Medicine 
Surgery  at  Roosevelt  Hospital. — In  the  President's  last  A7t- 
mial  Report^  the  curriculum  in  the  department  of  surgery  is  de- 
scribed on  pages  129  and  130.  After  referring  to  the  surgical 
instruction  given  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  and  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, the  writer  says : 

This  represents  an  admirably  arranged  course  of  practical  instruction, 
which  is  only  marred  by  the  fact — to  be  remedied,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  fut- 
ure— that  the  students  are  compelled  to  proceed  to  distant  institutions, 
rather  than  to  be  centered  in  their  teaching  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  op- 
posite the  College  buildings. 

The  reader  will  hardly  gather  from  this  that  much,  if  any, 
surgical  instruction  is  given  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  itself;  and 
therefore  I  make  this  report  for  the  Quarterly. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  it  has 
been  a  center  for  surgical  teaching,  the  students  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  being  those  who  were  specially  in- 
vited, and  for  whom  the  clinics — medical,  surgical  and  gyne- 
cological— were  especially  held.  No  surgical  clinics  in  New 
York  were  so  regularly  and  eagerly  attended  throughout  the  year 
as  those  given  by  my  distinguished  predecessor,  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
B.  Sands.  Under  his  thoughtful  administration  and  advice,  the 
large  and  carefully  appointed  out-patient  department  of  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital  was  established,  which  has  been  ever  since 
its  foundation  an  active  school  of  instruction  for  the  students  of 
the  College.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  existence  of  this 
completely  appointed  hospital  and  out-patient  department  on  the 
south  side  of  59th  Street  determined  the  site  of  the  new  college 
building  directly  opposite.  The  hospital  and  the  out-patient  de- 
partment were  served  by  a  very  able  corps  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  who  were  all  interested  in  the  success  of  the  College 
and  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  educate  its  students. 
These  efforts  to  instruct  students  have  been  constantly  increased ; 
and  to-day,  as  for  some  years  past,  in  the  department  which 
the  writer  now  represents,  a  larger  amount  of  carefully  arranged 
systematic  surgical  teaching  is  given  than  in  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  this  city. 

In  the  departments  of  medicine  and  gynecology,  with  the  de- 
tails of  whose  management  I  am  not  so  familiar,   constant  in- 
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struction  is  given  throughout  the  college  year  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  students.  In  the  department  of  surgery  instruction  has 
been  given  in  the  Hospital  for  about  four  years  in  the  following 
manner,  the  details  of  the  plan  having  been  first  carefully  ar- 
ranged in  consultation  with  the  Faculty  of  the  College.  One 
systematic  coui'se  has  been  given  throughout  the  year  to  third-year 
students,  and  a  separate  and  more  advanced  course  to  fourth-year 
students.  The  third-year  students  have  been  taught  four  days  of 
every  week,  in  sections  of  twenty  each,  by  my  very  able  assist- 
ant, Dr.  A.  B.  Johnson,  who  has  at  his  disposal  all  of  the  pa- 
tients in  the  surgical  division  of  the  out-patient  department  and 
all  of  my  patients  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Hospital,  The 
time  given  to  each  section  is  an  hour  and  a  half  or  longer ;  and 
as  the  class  is  instructed  in  sections,  every  student  is  brought 
close  to  the  patient  and  is  thus  rendered  practically  familiar  with 
every  detail  dwelt  upon. 

Beginning  with  bandages,  every  variety  of  bandage  is  illus- 
trated, and  each  student  is  taught  to  apply  them  to  the  living  sub- 
ject. Splints  of  various  kinds  and  all  the  special  apparatus,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  are  applied  to  patients 
who  are  brought  from  the  out-patient  department,  from  the  hos- 
pital accident-room  and  from  the  surgical  wards.  By  the  exam- 
ination of  fresh  cases  each  student  is  taught  the  diagnosis  of 
fractures  and  the  instruction  is  made  more  complete  by  quizzing 
upon  the  subject,  by  drawings  upon  the  blackboard,  and  by  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  skeleton. 

Following  the  study  of  fractures  comes  the  subject  of  disloca- 
tions, which  is  illustrated  by  the  presentation  of  every  such  in- 
jury entering  any  department  of  the  Hospital.  All  local  and 
general  anaesthetics  are  lectured  upon,  and  practical  illustrations 
of  their  use  are  given.  This  course  includes  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  use  of  hypodermic  syringes  and  aspirating  apparatus 
of  various  kinds,  and  all  the  instruments  commonly  used  in  surg- 
ery are  exhibited  and  their  use  carefully  demonstrated.  Very 
valuable  instruction  is  given  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  regard  to  the 
taking  of  surgical  histories — a  department  in  which  so  many 
practitioners  are  weak.  Ample  time  is  given  to  explaining  the 
preparation  of  surgical  dressings  of  all  kinds,  to  the  sterilization  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  catgut,  silk  and  all  other  suture  materials,  and 
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to  the  manifold  details  of  the  sterilization  of  patients  and  of  the 
surgeon's  hands.  Practical  demonstrations  are  given  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcers  and  of  clean  and  infected  wounds.  Finally, 
these  third-year  students  are  shown  cases  of  the  simpler  forms  of 
surgical  injury  and  surgical  disease,  other  than  those  referred  to 
above,  and  are  instructed  in  the  less  difficult  portions  of  surgical 
diagnosis. 

The  fourth-year  students  are  received  in  the  Syms  Amphi- 
theatre for  two  hours  each  week.  The  class  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  and  each  section  is  instructed  during  one-half  of  the 
college  year.  This  course  includes  the  more  difficult  portions  of 
surgical  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  of  the  graver  surgical  in- 
juries and  diseases,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  hospital  wards. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures 
and  to  the  post-operative  treatment  of  the  graver  surgical  condi- 
tions, the  examples  of  which  are  constantly  present  in  the  wards 
and  are  freely  utilized.  The  course  is  a  very  practical  one. 
Groups  of  students  are  invited  to  occupy  seats  in  the  pit,  and  each 
one  is  allowed  to  examine  the  patient  and  to  ask  him  questions, 
after  which  each  student  is  expected  to  discuss  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  the  case.  Dr.  Johnson  then  lectures  upon  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  in  each  case  and  describes  in  detail  the  treat- 
ment, operative  or  non-operative.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  hand  freely  with  the  lecturer,  and  to  ask 
questions.  The  special  use  of  instruments  employed  in  diag- 
nosis is  described  ;  all  such  instruments  are  exhibited,  and,  where- 
ever  possible,  their  practical  application  is  demonstrated.  This 
course  includes  the  use  of  the  cystoscope,  with  which,  on  one 
occasion  last  year,  over  fifty  students  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine a  tumor  in  the  bladder.  There  are  also  shown  the  various 
instruments  used  in  differentiating  the  urines,  such  as  Harris's  in- 
strument and  ureteral  catheters.  A  recent  addition  to  the  course 
has  been  made  by  Dr.   Johnson  in  the  form  of  an  X-ray  plant. 

The  active  character  of  the  hospital  service  has  frequently 
permitted  the  lecturer  to  present  to  his  class  quite  large  groups 
of  patients  illustrating  the  same  surgical  lesions  in  different 
stages.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  in  this  course  to  the 
post-operative  treatment  of  wounds  under  the  conditions  follow- 
ing   complicated    operations   upon  diffei'ent   regions.       In   fact, 
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every  effort  is  made  to  have  the  course  represent  the  highest  type 
of  clinical  instruction.  In  addition  to  these  regular  courses 
given  in  the  Hospital  during  the  college  session,  courses  of  six 
weeks  each  are  given  during  the  summer  in  the  out-patient  de- 
partment, by  the  assistant  surgeons  of  the  department  under 
Dr.  Johnson's  immediate  supervision.  The  number  of  students 
in  each  class  is  limited  to  five,  in  order  that  the  instruction  may 
be  most  direct.  The  subjects  taught  are  minor  surgery,  surgi- 
cal diagnosis,  genito-urinary  diseases,  skin  and  venereal  diseases, 
orthopedic  surgery,  and  operative  surgery  upon  minor  cases. 

During  the  entire  college  year  I  hold  an  operative  clinic  of 
about  three  hours  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Syms  Amphi- 
theatre, which  is  very  largely  attended  by  the  students  of  the 
College.  Operative  cases  for  this  clinic  are  selected  as  carefully 
as  possible,  so  as  to  represent  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  large 
variety  of  the  more  important  and  difficult  surgical  lesions  and 
operations ;  and  on  each  occasion,  before  the  operations  for  that 
day  are  begun,  the  patients  operated  upon  at  the  previous  clinic 
are  shown  to  the  students,  their  histories  reviewed,  and  their 
wounds  re-dressed  and  explained.  Each  operative  case  is  first 
made  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  and  in  the  course  of  the  operation 
the  various  steps  are  discussed.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  this 
course  of  surgical  instruction,  as  now  given  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital  to  the  students  of  the  College,  may  in  the  future  be  am- 
plified ;  but  at  present  the  College  curriculum  will  hardly  permit 
that  more  time  be  given  by  the  students  to  this  branch  of  their 
education.  c.  mcb. 

Department  of  Neurology. — Professor  M.  Allen  Starr  has 
recently  been  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Neurolog- 
ical Society  of  Paris,  of  which  Professor  A.  Joffroy  is  president. 

Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry. — Professor  R.  H. 
Chittenden  has  recently  been  seriously  ill.  During  the  period  of 
his  illness  Dr.  William  J.  Gies  gave  the  regular  lectures  of  the 
course. 

William  D.  Cutter,  A.B.  (Yale),  has  been  serving  in  the  po- 
sition of  assistant,  vice  A.  C.  Eustis,  Ph.B.,  resigned. 

At  the  recent  sessions  of  the  American  Physiological  Society 
five  reports  of  original  work  done  by  investigators  in  the  depart- 
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ment  were  made,  as  follows  :  "A  preliminary  study  of  the  coag- 
ulable  proteids  of  connective  tissues,"  by  A.  N.  Richards  and 
William  J.  Gies. — "The  gluco-proteids  of  white  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue,"  by  William  D.  Cutter  and  William  J.  Gies. — "The 
physiological  action  of  tellurium  compounds,"  by  L.  D.  Mead  and 
William  J.  Gies. — "  The  preparation  of  a  mucin-like  substance 
from  bone,"  by  William  J.  Gies.  "The  proportion  of  basic 
nitrogen  yielded  by  elastin  on  decomposition  with  hydrochloric 
acid,"  for  A.  C.  Eustis  by  R.  H.  Chittenden.  Abstracts  of  these 
appear  in  the  American  Jourtial  of  Physiology  and  in 
Science. 

Dr.  Hodenpyl,  of  the  department  of  Pathology,  recently  pre- 
sented before  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  a  "  Report  of 
the  Chemical  Examination  of  a  Knife  Grinder's  Lung,"  in  which 
he  gave  the  results  of  very  complete  analyses  made  for  him  by 
Assistants  A.  N.  Richards  and  A.  C.  Eustis,  of  this  department. 
The  report  appears  in  the  Medical  Record.,  Vol.  56,  p.  943. 

Dr.  Gies  spent  most  of  the  past  summer  at  the  University  of 
Bern,  engaged  in  research  work  with  Professors  Kronecker  and 
Asher.  With  Dr.  Asher,  he  is  about  to  publish  a  paper  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologie.,  on  "  The  influence  of  protoplasmic 
poisons  on  the  formation  of  lymph."  Dr.  Gies  attended  the  ses- 
sions of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
held  at  Dover  in  September,  and  gave  an  account  before  the 
Physiological  Section  of  his  research  with  Prof.  Kronecker  "  On 
stimulation  and  excitability  of  the  anaemic  brain." 

Department  of  Stirgery. — Ellsworth  Eliot,  Jr.,  M.D.,  has 
been  appointed  clinical  lecturer  in  surgery  from  January  i, 
1900. 

Department  ofAnatofny. — H.  E.  Hale,  M.  D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  from  October  i, 
1899,  for  one  year. 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 

Department  of  Architecture. — A  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem hitherto  followed  in  preparing  the  programs  for  fourth- 
year  design  problems  has  been  attempted,  with  gratifying  results. 
The  program  of  some  building  actually  erected,  or  for  which  a 
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competition  has  been  held,  is  given  out  as  a  problem  in  design, 
instead  of  a  program  wholly  ideal  or  imaginary  in  character. 
The  comparison  of  the  students'  solutions  with  the  executed 
work,  or  with  the  designs  submitted  in  the  competition,  forms 
an  admirable  basis  for  criticism ;  and  the  practical  character  of 
the  problem  which  is  assured  by  such  a  program  imparts  an 
interest  quite  different  from  that  of  a  purely  academic  problem 
and  is  often  very  stimulating.  The  last  problem,  for  example, 
was  a  yacht  club  building,  based  on  the  program  of  the  new 
building  for  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  on  44th  Street.  The 
problem  now  occupying  the  class  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  instruction  in  building  materials  is  now  being  entirely 
given  by  C.  P.  Warren,  who  has  accumulated  an  extremely  val- 
uable array  of  illustrative  matter,  both  in  the  way  of  diagrams, 
prepared  by  himself,  and  of  samples  of  structural  forms,  mate- 
rials and  appliances.  Recent  acquisitions  are  samples  of  various 
building-  and  cabinet-woods,  showing  sectional  and  planed  and 
varnished  surfaces. 

The  preliminary  announcements  for  the  coming  sixth  Colum- 
bia fellowship  competition  have  been  sent  out.  The  subject  is 
to  be  "  A  monumental  fountain  with  cascades  in  Central 
Park."  The  final  and  detailed  program  will  be  given  out  on 
Saturday,  March  3d,  when  the  contestants  assemble  for  the  pre- 
liminary sketch  competition. 

Professor  Ware's  recent  paper  on  "Competitions,"  read  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  Architects  at  Pittsburgh,  has  attracted  wide 
attention  and  elicited  emphatic  approval. 

Professor  Hamlin  has  been  appointed  consulting  architect 
for  the  competition  now  in  progress  for  the  Naval  Branch  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building  at  Brooklyn.  He  will  lecture  on  "Archi- 
tecture in  New  York "  in  the  Vanderbilt  gallery  on  February 
28th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Architectural  League. 

A.   D.  F.   H. 

Department  of  Physical  Chemistry. — During  the  past  year 
instruction  has  been  given  to  32  students,  of  whom  eight  were 
graduates.  Owing  to  the  small  quarters  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ment, some  difficulty  was  experienced  from  the  overcrowding  of 
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the  laboratory.  If  the  number  of  students  continues  to  increase, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  students  into  small  squads  or  to 
enlarge  the  laboratory.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
work,  the  former  expedient  will  be  almost  impossible,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  laboratory  will  be 
absolutely  essential. 

The  following  researches  are  now  under  way  or  have  recently 
been  published  :  "  Electrolytic  cells  for  rectifying  alternating 
currents,"  by  W.  L.  Hildburg,  thesis  for  degree  of  Ph.D.,  to  be 
published  shortly. — "Three  additions  to  the  Kohlrausch-Ostwald 
conductivity  method,"  by  J.  R.  L.  Morgan,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.^  Jan.,  1900. — "New  interrupter  for  the  Kohlrausch-Ost- 
wald conductivity  method,"  by  J.  L.  R.  Morgan,  ibid. — 
"  Specific  gravity  and  electrical  resistance  of  metallic  tellurium," 
by  Victor  Lenher  and  J.  L.  R.  Morgan,  Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc.^  Feb.,  1900. — "  Electrolytic  deposition  of  brass,"  by  J.  L. 
R.  Morgan,   ibid. 

Laboratory  oj  Industrial  Chemistry. — The  opening  of  the 
current  year  showed  an  increased  registration  in  this  department. 
The  course  in  the  preparation  of  chemicals  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged,  each  student  being  required  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  preparations,  the  yield  and  purity  of  which  deter- 
mine his  mark.  The  product  is  tested  by  the  instructor  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  advised  by  Dr.  C.  Krauch,  of  Darmstadt. 
This  has  resulted  in  better  and  more  uniform  production. 

A  new  course  has  been  organized  in  electro-chemistry,  for 
which  a  suitable  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up,  most  of  the  wir- 
ing having  been  done  by  the  students  themselves.  Two  ad- 
vanced students  are  now  taking  this  coui'se,  for  which  Oettel's 
Exercises  in  Electro-chetnistry  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book. 

Department  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Assaying-. — Dr. 
Miller  has  completed  a  text-book  on  the  Calculations  of  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry.,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. — 
A  preliminary  paper  on  the  cobalticyanides,  by  Drs.  Miller  and 
Mathews,  was  read  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  New  York 
section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

In  the  assay  laboratory  special  work  is  being  done  on  the 
losses  of  silver  in  scorification  and  on  the  assay  of  zinc  blendes. 
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Dr.  Sherman  has  been  analyzing  a  hirge  number  of  samples 
of  gravity  cream  with  a  view  to  determining  the  condition  of  the 
fat  globules;  also,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hawk,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  he  is  investigating  the  metabolism 
of  proteid  foods. 

Depart7nent  of  Electrical  Engitieej  ifig: — Through  the  efforts 
of  President  Low,  the  department  has  received  a  gift  of  $2,500 
intended  for  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus  for  lecture  room 
demonstration  and  laboratory  work.  It  is  purposed  to  purchase 
two  sets  of  multipolar  compound  generators  (DC),  with  motors 
to  drive  them,  additional  alternating  current  dynamos  and  motors, 
and  measuring  instruments.  This  fund  will  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  procure  sufficient  apparatus  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  the  increasing  number  of  students  from  all  the  departments 
that  include  electrical  engineering  in  their  courses. 

The  department  has  issued  an  eight-page  pamphlet  on  "  Con- 
tributions," which  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  of  the  publications 
of  the  officers  of  the  department  between  1890  and  1899,  and 
shows  the  title,  author  and  the  papers  or  books  wherein  the  article 
was  published.  This,  with  as  many  of  the  original  articles  as 
can  be  secured,  will  be  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Mr.  Sever  has  completed  a  pamphlet  entitled  Engineering 
Tests  on  Direct-  Current  Dynamos  and  Motors^  ivit/i  prelimi- 
nary Tests  on  tJie  Properties  of  Conductors^  for  use  as  labora- 
tory notes  for  the  civil  and  mining  engineers  in  the  third  year. 
Mr.  Townsend  has  devised  a  new  method  of  tracing  alternating 
current  cui^ves,  the  apparatus  being  in  successful  operation  in  the 
laboratory.  He  presented  the  results  of  his  work  in  a  paper 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  the 
24th  of  January. 

Department  of  Metallurgy. — Dr.  Joseph  Struthers  retired 
from  the  tutorship  in  metallurgy  on  January  ist,  and  Mr.  Wray 
A.  Bentley  on  that  day  assumed  the  duties  of  lecturer  on  me- 
tallurgy. 

During  the  last  quarter  some  360  specimens  or  suites  of  speci- 
mens, given  by  54  different  benefactors,  have  been  added  to  the 
museum.  Many  of  these  are  of  very  great  educational  value. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  is  a  beautiful   suite   of    steel   ingots 
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showing  the  fractures  corresponding  to  many  different  composi- 
tions. An  electrical  resistance  furnace  has  been  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  laboratory  and  is  now  in  woi"king  order.  In 
addition,  a  larger  one  is  under  construction,  and  other  important 
additions  are  under  consideration.  A  large  model  for  lecture 
purposes  to  demonstrate  the  recalescence  of  steel  has  just  been 
finished. 

Investigations  into  the  relative  merits  of  nickel  steel,  of  high- 
and  low-carbon  steel,  and  of  platinum  as  material  for  electric  re- 
sistance furnaces,  and  into  the  metallography  and  annealing  of 
unf orged  steel  are  being  carried  out  by  Professor  Howe ;  one 
into  the  metallography  of  malleable  cast-iron  by  Messrs.  A. 
T.  Child  and  W.  P.  Heineken  ;  and  one  into  the  rationale  of  the 
copper  refining  processes  by  Mr.  Hermann  A.  Loos. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  metallurgy  will  be  given  in  March  at 
the  American  Museum  of  National  History,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  department. 

An  article  on  "  The  color  names  for  high  temperatures"  by 
Professor  Henry  M.  Howe,  has  appeared  in  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Jourtial^  vol.  Ixix,  January,  1900,  p.  75. 

School  of  Political  Science 

The  "Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law," 
edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  and  now  in  their  1 2th 
volume,  have  been  received  with  an  increasing  degree  of  favor 
both  here  and  abroad,  long  reviews  being  devoted  to  them  in  re- 
cent periodicals.     The  following  quotations  are  typical : 

"  We  cannot  lay  down  this  book  without  once  again  expres- 
sing our  sense  of  the  value  of  the  research  work  in  political 
philosophy  which  is  being  done  in  Columbia  University." — 
London  AtJienaeum. 

"The  students  of  social  evolution  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  imiversity  that  encourages  such  admirable  and  exhaustive 
monographs  on  practical  subjects." — New  Zealand  Journal  of 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

"  The  character  of  the  average  thesis  submitted  for  the  doctor's 
degree  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  such  as  to  lead  one 
at  times  to  doubt  the  utility  of  the  whole  scheme  which  brings 
forth   such  ridiculous   mice.     Columbia,   in    its    department  of 
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political  science,  has,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  set  a  new 
pace,  which  other  universities  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with.  It 
has  turned  out  in  the  last  few  years  a  series  of  most  valuable 
monographs,  which  not  only  give  promise  of  good  scientific 
work  in  the  future  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  but  are  present 
evidence  of  good  work  already  done." — Alunicipal  Affairs. 

C.  F.  Emerick,  Ph.D.,  formerly  a  Fellow  in  Statistics,  has 
been  made  professor  of  political  economy  in  Smith  College. — 
William  A.  Rawles,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  a  University  Fellow,  has 
been  made  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity.— John  Franklin  Crowell,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  a  Fellow  in 
sociology,  has  been  made  head  worker  in  the  Alfred  Corning 
Clark  Neighborhood  House. — Mr.  C.  L.  Becker,  recently  Uni- 
versity Fellow  in  constitutional  law,  has  been  made  instructor  in 
political  science  and  history  in  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  Macmillan  Company  advertises  no  less  than  four  books 
by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  just  issued  or 
about  to  be  published.  Of  these,  two  are  by  Professor  Goodnow, 
one  by  Professor  Clark,  and  one  by  Professor  Giddings. — Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company  announce  The  Elements  of  Eco- 
notnics^  by  Professor  Seligman,  and  American  Foreign  Policy^ 
by  Professor  Moore. 

The  subjects  treated  at  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  Academy 
of  Political  Science  were  the  Samoan  Qiiestion  and  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War.  On  the  first  evening  a  paper  was  read  by  Professor 
Moore;  and  on  the  second,  addresses  were  made  by  Sidney 
Brooks,  Thomas  G.  Shearman  and  J.  W.  Martin. 

In  January  Professor  Seligman  debated  the  Philippine  Ques- 
tion with  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shepard  before  the  Peoples'  Institute, 
of  New  York  City  ;  and  in  February  he  and  Professor  Dunning 
lectured  at  Poughkeepsie,  before  the  Vassar  Brothers'  Institute, 
in  a  course  on  the  period  of  Reconstruction. 

Dr.  Bayles  delivered  in  December  last,  in  the  Adams  Chapel 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  a  course 
of  six  public  lectures  on  "  The  Legal  Relations  of  Ecclesiastical 
Organizations."  Through  TJie  Civil-  Church  Press,  Dr.  Bayles 
is  about  to  publish  a  collection  of  cases  on  Civil  Church  Law, 
embracing  the  leading  decisions  in  civil  cases  relating  to  churches 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  courts  of 
last  resort  in  the  several  states. 
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Department  of  Sociology. — The  work  of  the  department 
dates  from  the  appointment  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith  as  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  social  science  in  1883.  Begin- 
ning with  the  teaching  of  history  and  of  political  economy  in 
the  "classical"  sense  of  the  word,  Professor  Mayo-Smith  devel- 
oped his  subject  by  incursions  into  the  field  of  historical  po- 
litical economy,  which  was  in  great  favor  in  Germany  in  the 
early  eighties,  and  into  the  field  of  social  statistics — the  first  de- 
velopment of  that  subject  in  the  universities  of  this  country.  The 
first  fruits  of  his  own  studies  appeared  in  the  volume  Emi- 
gration af2d  Immigratio7t,  published  in  1890.  Somewhat 
earlier.  Professor  Mayo-Smith  had  published,  as  a  monograph 
in  the  American  Economic  Association  series,  his  Statistics 
and  Ecofzomics^i  which  has  since  been  elaborated  in  his  two 
comprehensive  volumes  on  the  Science  of  Statistics.,  one  dealing 
with  statistical  methods  and  results  in  social  science,  the  other 
with  statistical  methods  and  results  in  economics. 

In  the  academic  year  1S91-2,  Professor  Mayo-Smith  re- 
ceived leave  of  absence ;  and,  at  his  suggestion.  Professor  Gid- 
dings,  then  professor  of  political  science  in  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
was  appointed  lecturer  on  sociology  for  the  two  terms  of  Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith's  absence.  The  course  then  begun  by  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  on  Friday  afternoons  was  the  one  in  general 
sociology,  which  has  been  given  uninterruptedly  to  the  present 
time,  the  lectureship  having  been  continued  for  two  years  after 
Professor  Mayo-Smith's  return.  In  the  spring  of  1894,  the 
chair  of  sociology  was  founded  by  the  generosity  of  President 
Low ;  and  Professor  Giddings  was  called  to  Columbia  from 
Bryn  Mawr.  Professor  Mayo-Smith  had  meanwhile  greatly 
elaborated  his  courses  in  statistics;  and  in  connection  with  them 
had  introduced  seminar  exercises,  in  which  properly  prepared 
students  were  given  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  drill  in  mathe- 
matical analysis,  as  applied  to  statistics,  and  in  exact  statistical 
methods.  Professor  Giddings  had  begun  the  courses  in  pauper- 
ism, poor  laws  and  charities,  and  in  crime  and  penology, 
now  known  as  Sociology  22  and  23.  In  1896,  Professor  W.  Z. 
Ripley,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  had 
taken  his  graduate  work  in  economics  and  sociology  and  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of   Philosophy  at  Columbia,  received  a  prize 
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lectureship,  and  began  those  courses  in  the  sociological  aspects 
of  race,  nationality  and  geographical  distribution,  which  have 
borne  fruit  in  his  great  work.  The  Races  of  Europe.  In  1897, 
Dr.  George  James  Bayles,  who  also  was  trained  at  Columbia, 
was  appointed  prize  lecturer  on  the  civil  aspects  of  ecclesi- 
astical organizations,  a  field  which  is  destined  to  be  recognized 
as  of  first  importance  in  the  coming  reorganization  of  the  pro- 
fessional studies  preparatory  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

As  now  organized,  the  work  in  sociology  at  Columbia  includes 
all  the  various  lecture  courses  and  investigations  thus  far  indicated 
and,  in  addition,  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  those  problems  of 
population,  of  intermingling  of  nationalities,  of  assimilation  to 
American  types  and  standards,  and  of  philanthropy  and  correc- 
tion, which  are  presented  in  the  life  of  New  York  City,  the 
most  important  social  observation  station  in  the  world.  The  in- 
troductory and  theoretical  courses,  about  which  all  the  work  is 
organized,  are:  First,  Sociology  15 — a  course  in  principles,  in- 
cluding a  critical  review  of  the  systems  of  social  theory  put 
forth  by  the  chief  philosophical  writers  on  human  society. 
Second,  Sociology  20  and  3i,  a  course  on  social  evolution,  in- 
cluding the  origins  of  civilization,  the  nature  of  progress  and 
the  development  of  modern  democracy.  With  this  work  as  a 
basis,  students  go  on  to  their  more  special  investigations  in  social 
statistics,  pauperism,  poor  laws,  charities,  crime  and  correction, 
and  the  social  problems  of  great  cities.  The  course  on  pauper- 
ism and  poor  laws  inckides  a  detailed  study  of  the  history  of  the 
English  poor  law,  the  most  instructive  sociological  experiment 
ever  made  by  a  civilized  nation;  a  study  of  modern  methods  of 
public  relief,  as  shown  in  the  organization  and  work  of  such 
bodies  as  the  New  York  Department  of  Charities,  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  State  Boards  of  Charities,  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  charity  organization  so- 
cieties of  this  and  other  cities.  The  study  of  crime  and  penology 
includes  an  examination  of  the  modern  theories  of  criminal 
anthropology  and  a  critical  discussion  of  the  theory  of  responsi- 
bility, as  historically  evolved  in  judicial  decisions. 

The  department  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the 
numerous  social  settlements.     All  students  are  required  to  be- 
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come  familiar  with  the  work  of  these  institutions  b}'  personal 
relations  with  them,  and  all  are  required  to  do  much  observational 
work  in  other  fields  in  this  city.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
V.  E.  Macy,  a  Trustee  of  Teachers  College  and  at  one  time  a 
student  in  sociology  at  Columbia,  a  collection  is  being  made  of  the 
reports  and  other  publications  of  all  the  philanthropic  and  correc- 
tional organizations  of  New  York  City  from  their  foundation. 
This  is  the  only  approximately  complete  collection  of  the  kind  in 
existence;  and  it  will  be  made  the  basis  of  numerous  investiga- 
tions of  great  practical  value. 

Every  winter  the  more  advanced  students  in  statistics  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith  are  put  upon  an  in- 
vestigation of  some  specific  problem,  for  which  the  great  store 
of  classified  material  in  the  registration  bureau  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  furnishes  the  data.  When  the  Tene- 
ment House  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der was  chairman,  was  making  its  exhaustive  investigation  for 
the  New  York  Legislature,  the  Columbia  department  of  so- 
ciology was  called  on  to  make  the  investigation  of  school  at- 
tendance of  tenement  house  children,  their  truancy  and  employ- 
ment in  sweat  shops.  This  work  was  done  by  members  of  the 
seminar  in  sociology ;  and  the  report  which  they  submitted  and 
which  was  included  in  the  general  report  of  the  Tenement  House 
Committee,  has  been  widely  recognized  as  an  authoritative  docu- 
ment. Among  the  published  results  of  investigation  begun  under 
the  direction  of  this  department,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  should  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  Franklin  Crowell's  vol- 
ume. The  Logical  Process  of  Social  Development^  a  book  that 
is  undoubtedly  hard  reading,  but  which  has  received  high  praise 
from  scholars  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  this  country;  Dr.  Walter  S.  Ufford's  complete  and  careful 
study,  Tlie  JFresJi  Air  CJiarities  of  New  Tork^  and  Dr.  Adna 
F.  Weber's  exhaustive  study,  Tlie  Growt/i  of  Cities  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

A  prize  known  as  the  Grant  Squires  Prize,  for  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  sociology  based  upon  original  investiga- 
tion, will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  at  the  Commencement 
this  year. 

F.   H.   G. 
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Department  of  History. — The  students  now  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  department  number  448,  there  being  50  graduates 
and  398  undergraduates.  This  is  a  gain  of  140,  or  about  40  per 
cent,  over  last  year.  More  gratifying  even  than  this  increase  of 
numbers  is  the  obsei"vabIe  change  of  attitude  in  all  classes,  con- 
sisting in  the  good  will  to  work  independently  and  critically, 
with  less  regard  to  the  supervision  and  impulse  of  instructors. 
This  is  due,  we  think,  to  the  fact  that,  while  most  of  the  courses 
devote  but  two  hours  weekly  to  actual  class-room  lecturing  or 
teaching,  they  all  exact  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  outside 
reading. 

The  graduates  are,  of  course,  concerned  in  the  main  with  the 
labor  of  erudition.  The  material  upon  which  they  work  is 
yearly  richer  and  more  abundant,  thanks  to  the  fostering  care 
bestowed  on  the  library  and  its  generous  support  by  givers  of 
great  liberality.  We  have  now  on  our  shelves  an  almost  com- 
plete set  of  the  original  works  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs 
during  the  French  Revolution,  the  Proceedings  of  the  successive 
legislative  bodies  during  the  same  epoch,  the  Journals  of  the 
English  Parliament,  Lords  and  Commons,  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a  complete  set  of  the  collections  of  the  Oxford 
Historical  Society,  and  invaluable  reprints  of  American  Colonial 
Laws.  We  are  also  well  abreast  of  current  historical  litera- 
ture. Nevertheless,  there  is  urgent  need  for  still  larger  expendi- 
ture. The  policy  adopted  has  been  to  make  the  collections  for 
studying  certain  important  epochs  in  modern  history  as  complete 
as  possible.  We  now  propose  to  do  likewise  for  early  English 
history  and  that  of  the  mediaeval  church,  purchasing  the  printed 
sources  as  far  as  they  are  available.  We  urge  upon  our  friends 
the  necessity  for  gifts  comparable  in  size  to  those  constantly 
made  for  laboratories  of  natural  science,  pure  and  applied. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  our  aids  to  intellectual  good-fel- 
lowship is  the  History  Club,  now  in  its  second  year.  We  have 
had  during  the  past  term,  among  others,  papers  from  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Paul  Leicester  Ford  and  James  Breck  Perkins.  Other 
historians  of  equal  eminence  have  promised  their  cooperation. 

During  the  year  the  various  officers  of  the  department  have 
written  about  fifteen  review  and  magazine  articles,  contributions 
in   contemporary  history  and  records  of  present  value  for  various 
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publications.  The  record  of  books  by  our  professors,  either 
published  or  in  preparation,  will  be  found  elsewhere. — Professor 
Sloane  continues  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Histori- 
cal Review. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  Professor  Dunning  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
council  and  of  the  committee  to  consider  the  publication  of  a 
monographic  history  of  the  United  States ;  Professor  Osgood 
was  placed  on  the  Winsor  Prize  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  has  also  been  selected  by 
the  Archives  Committee  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  archives  of 
New  York  State. — Professor  Robinson  was  made  a  member  of 
the  newly  established  Public  Archives  Commission  and  of  the 
committee  on  program  for  next  year,  and  read  a  paper  before 
the  Association  entitled  "  Sacred  and  Profane  History."  He 
has  also  been  selected  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  board  on  his- 
tory for  the  new  Interjiatiotial  l\Iofit/ily. 

On  February  ist,  Professor  Robinson  assumed,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President,  the  duties  of  Dean  ad  interim  of  Barnard 
College. 

Dr.  Shepherd  contributes  to  the  Revue  Politique  et  Parle- 
mentaire  a  semi-annual  summary  of  political  events  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  a  similar 
record  for  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. — Professor 
Dunning  and  Dr.  Cushing  are  giving  regular  courses  of  historical 
lectures,  four  in  all,  in  cooperation  with  various  educational  or 
ganizations  of  the  city.  w.  M.  s. 

School  of  Philosophy 
Department  of  Gertnajtic  Languages. — At  tlie  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  held  at  this  University 
on  December  27—29,  1899,  Prof essor  Thomas  presented,  as  chair- 
man, the  final  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements  in  French  and  German.  The  report 
had  previously  been  printed  both  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  as  part  of  its 
"  Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements," 
dated  July,  1899.  The  government  edition  in  pamphlet  form 
was  a  limited  one,  designed  primarily  for  members  of  the  Modern 
I^anguage  Association  ;  but  a  few  copies  still  remain  in  the  hands 
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of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  edition  published  by 
the  National  Educational  Association  can  be  had,  together  with 
the  other  reports  making  up  a  pamphlet  of  188  pages,  by  sending 
twenty-five  cents  to  the  Educational  Review^  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  report  was  adopted  without  dissent  by  the  Modern 
Language  Association ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  have  great 
value,  not  as  a  finality  in  American  education,  but  as  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  and  a  focus  of  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion. 

By  the  munificence  of  the  Holland  Society  the  department 
has  again  been  able  to  offer  the  public  a  free  course  of  lectures 
upon  Dutch  Literature.  The  lectures  were  given  on  successive 
Wednesdays,  beginning  January  loth,  by  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Van 
Noppen,  who  gave  a  similar  course  under  the  same  auspices  last 
year.     The  titles  were  as  follows  : 

January  loth — "Jacob  Cats,  the  Poet  of  the  Commonplace." 
January  17th — "  Vondel,  the  Poet  of  the  Sublime." 
January  24th — "Bellamy,  the  Pathfinder." 
January  31st — "  The  Younger  Dutch  Poets." 
February  7th — "The  Dutch  Language  :  Past,  Present  and   Fu- 
ture." 

The  Deutscher  Verein  is  active  and  vigorous.  Aside  from  the 
usual  literary  programmes  of  its  fortnightly  meetings,  the  Verein 
has  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  informal  address  by 
Herr  L.  Viereck,  formerly  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
upon  "  Die  Pflege  des  Deutschen  an  amerikanischen  Universita- 
ten." — On  the  evening  of  January  27th,  Mr.  Alfred  Remy,  A.B., 
gave  a  public  lecture,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Verein,  upon 
"  Das  deutsche  Kunstlied."  The  learned  discussion  of  the  great 
German  song-writers  was  admirably  supplemented  by  the  sing- 
ing of  Frl.  Hildegard  Hoffmann,  who  was  accompanied  upon 
the  piano  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Gayler. 

Department  of  Greek. — The  following  table  shows  the  total 
attenilance  of  students  during  the  current  year  and  also  during 
the  year  1898-9 : 
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Students  in  Attendance  1S98-9  1899-1900 

Undergraduates,  Columbia  College        .  .       87  104 

Seniors,  Barnard  College,  attending  at  Columbia   13  7 

Graduates,  men             .          .          .          .  .10  11 

Graduates,  women             ....  11  20 

Teachers  College,  men         .          .          .  .          i  2 

Teachers  College,  women         ...  2  3 

Increase  in  1 899-1 900:    23.  123  146 

Pi'ofessor  Perry  will  be  absent  during  1900— i,  to  serve  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
and  the  control  of  the  department  will  devolve  upon  Professor 
Wheeler. 

The  monograph,  The  American  University^  in  the  series 
prepared  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Butler  to  form  a  part 
of  the  United  States  educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
has  been  written  by  Professor  Perry. 

The  meeting  of  the  Archseological  Institute  of  America,  held 
at  New  Haven  during  the  Christmas  vacation,  was  attended  by 
the  following  members  of  the  Greek  depailment :  Professor  E. 
D.  Perry,  Professor  J.  R.  Wheeler,  Dr.  M.  L.  Earle  and  Dr. 
C.  H.  Young.  Papers  were  read  as  follows :  Professor  J.  R. 
Wheeler,  "Notes  on  the  so-called  Capuchin  map  of  Athens"; 
Dr.  M.  L.  Earle,  "  Supplementary  signs  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet"; Dr.  C.  H.  Young,  "Practical  hints  on  ancient  Greek 
dressmaking." 

Department  of  Indo-Iraniafi  Languages. — A  course  of  six 
public  lectures  on  the  Literature  of  Ancient  India  was  delivered  by 
Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  during  December  and  Janu- 
ary, on  Tuesday  afternoons  in  Schermerhorn  Hall,  The  Veda, 
Sanskrit  Epic  Poetry  and  the  Hindu  Drama  were  the  subjects. 
A  second  series  was  given  in  February,  including  one  lecture  each 
by  the  graduate  students,  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity Scholar  in  Indo-Iranian  Languages,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  J. 
Remy,  Assistant  in  German  and  formerly  Fellow  in  Comparative 
Philology,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott,  who  has  lived  many  years 
in  India,  as  well  as  by  the  SwamI  Abedananda,  of  Bengal. 

Mr.   Louis  H.  Gray,  for  two  years  Fellow  in    Indo-Iranian 
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Languages,  has  several  articles  on  Sanskrit  and  Persian  subjects 
about  to  appear  in  German  publications  as  well  as  in  America. 
His  dissertation  on  Indo-Iranian  phonology  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion. 

Mr.  Abraham  Yohannan,  lecturer  on  Oriental  languages, 
has  been  giving  courses  on  Sa'di,  FirdausI,  and  Hafiz,  to  gradu- 
ate students  during  the  past  two  years.  Next  term  he  expects 
to  read  selections   from   Omar  Khayyam  with  advanced  pupils. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  been  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Association  for  Making  Researches  into  the  Zoroastrian  Religion, 
of  Bombay. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education. — The  various 
courses  offered  this  year  by  the  department  are  largely  attended, 
in  several  the  number  enrolled  being  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  total  enrollment  in  Education  2  (Principles  of  Education), 
is  154,  which  total  includes  12  Columbia  College  seniors,  and 
23  Barnard  College  seniors. 

The  series  of  "  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
Education"  has  now  reached  the  seventh  volume,  and  additional 
numbers  are  planned  for  early  publication.    The  latest  issues  are  : 

Vol.  6  (1-4),  Educational  Legislation  and  Administration  in 
the  Colo?iies^hy  Elsie  Worthington  Clews,  Ph.D.  (October, 
1899.      Price,  $2.00.) 

Vol.  7  (i).  The  Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child.,  by  Frank  C. 
Spencer,  Ph.D.  (November,  1899.  Price,  75  cents.) 
(2),  Tlie  Economic  Aspect  of  Teachers^  Salaries.,  by  Charles 
Bartlett  Dyke,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education  in  Hampton 
Institute,  Va.  (October,  1899.  Price,  $1.00.) 
(3),  Education  /« /«^//«,  by  William  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D., 
President  of  Vellore  College,  India.  (November,  1899. 
Price,  75  cents. ) 

Department  of  Psychology  a7zd  Afzthropology. — The  Trus- 
tees of  the  University,  at  their  meeting  on  January  8th,  gratefully 
acknowledged  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
to  endow  the  chair  of  psychology  occupied  by  Professor  Cattell. 

Professor  Boas  assumed  his  duties  as  professor  of  anthropol- 
ogy at  the  opening  of  the  present  academic  year.      The  depart- 
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ment  has  also  been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  E. 
Thorndike  as  instructor  in  genetic  psychology,  in  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Clark  Wissler  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  psy- 
chology ;  Mr.  E.  Gerrard,  fellow  in  psychology ;  and  Mr.  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  fellow  in  anthropology. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  this  year  in  psychology  and 
anthropology  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  announcements 
for  next  year  now  in  press  show  a  further  increase.  There  will 
next  year  be  given  fifteen  courses  in  psychology  and  six  in  an- 
thropology. In  psychology  courses  are  offered  in  general,  ex- 
perimental, genetic,  comparative,  physiological,  abnormal,  ana- 
lytic and  philosophical  psychology,  which  cover  the  field  of  the 
science  more  completely  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  any 
university,  American  or  foreign.  Anthropology,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  primitive  archaeology,  is  also  more  fully  represented 
than  at  any  other  American  university. 

When  the  present  laboratory  in  Schermerhorn  Hall  was 
planned,  it  was  supposed  that  it  provided  room  for  at  least  ten 
years'  growth.  But  the  development  of  anthropology  and  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  and  students  in  psychol- 
ogy was  not  foreseen,  and  during  the  past  two  years  the  rooms 
have  been  very  crowded.  Fortunately  for  the  department,  the 
wing  of  Schermerhorn  Hall  immediately  above  the  laboratory 
has  not  been  fully  occupied,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  ad- 
vanced work  in  botany  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  one-half 
of  this  wing  has  been  assigned  to  the  department.  During  the 
summer  holidays  the  space  will  be  divided  into  a  number  of  re- 
search rooms  and  a  staircase  will  connect  the  two  floors. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  has  been  increased  during 
the  year  by  a  number  of  new  pieces  of  apparatus  required  for 
research  and  for  demonstration.  A  skilled  instrument-maker 
has  been  continually  employed  in  the  workshop,  adding  greatly 
to  efficiency  and  economy.  The  work  has  been  assisted  by 
grants  from  the  Elizabeth  Thompson  Science  Fund,  The  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association.  The  laboratory  is  represented 
in  the  University's  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  by  a  set  of  in- 
struments for  testing  the  senses  and  faculties,  invented  and  made 
in  the  laboratory,  and  by  thirty-three  large  charts,  showing  the 
laboratory,  its  equipment  and  recent  research. 
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The  degree  of  Ph.D.  was  awarded  at  the  last  Commence- 
ment to  five  candidates  whose  chief  work  was  in  psychology. 
The  theses,  published  in  the  Columbia  "Contributions"  and 
simultaneously  as  monograph  supplements  to  the  Psychological 
Review,  are  as  follows:  "The  emotion  of  joy,"  George  Van 
Ness  Dearborn;  "Conduct  and  the  weather,"  Edwin  G.  Dex- 
ter; "On  inhibition,"  B.  B.  Breese ;  "On  after-images," 
Shepherd  Ivory  Franz ;  "The  accuracy  of  movement,"  R.  S. 
Wood  worth.  All  those  who  received  the  degree  have  obtained 
appointments  to  teach,  four  of  them  in  leading  universities. 

The  members  of  the  department  have  during  the  year  pre- 
sented more  than  twenty  papers,  giving  the  results  of  original 
research,  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. They  have  also,  by  publications,  by  addresses,  in  the 
editing  of  journals,  in  the  administration  of  societies,  and  in 
other  ways,  taken  part  in  the  scientific  and  educational  work  of 
the  country. 

J.    MCK.    C. 

Department  of  Romance  Languages. — Professor  Henry  A. 
Todd  has  undertaken  the  general  editorship  of  the  French  works 
to  be  published  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  as  apart  of  their 
recently  projected  series  of  "  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books." 

The  French  societies  of  Columbia  and  Barnard  College  have 
decided  to  give  this  year  two  French  plays,  Les  deux  Sourds^ 
by  Jules  Moineaux,  and  L'  Ete  de  la  Saint- Martin^  by  Henri 
Meilhac. 

School  of  Pure  Science 

Department  of  Astronomy. — The  Astronomical  Journal  of 
January  4th  has  published  the  third  paper  on  "  The  variation  of 
latitude  at  New  York,  and  a  determination  of  the  constant  of 
aberration,  from  observations  at  the  Observatory  of  Columbia 
University,"  by  J.  K.  Rees,  H.  Jacoby  and   H.  S.  Davis. 

This  paper  brings  the  observations  down  to  December  i, 
1S99.  A  total  of  6,518  pairs  of  stars  has  been  observed  on  758 
nights  since  May,  1893.  Rees  is  credited  with  3,605  pairs, 
Jacoby  with  302,  and  Davis  with  2,611.     Professor  Rees   has 
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done  the  observing  alone  since  July  15,  1899.  It  is  proposed  to 
stop  the  work  in  May,  1900,  inasmuch  as  the  international  plan 
for  the  study  of  the  variation  of  latitude  w^as  begun  in  October, 
1899.  Papers  relating  to  this  work  are  to  be  presented  in  Feb- 
ruary before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  and  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  and  the  American 
Physical  Societies. 

In  the  January  lectures  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Professor  Rees  treated  the  following  subjects : 

January  6th.   Comets  and  Meteors. 

January  13th.  Recent  Interesting  Achievements  of  Astronom- 
ical Photography. 

January  20th.  The  Solar  Eclipse  of  May,  1900  :  path  of  total- 
ity across  the  United  States. 

January  27th.  Some  American  Observatories:  their  instru- 
ments and  work. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  department  is  an  adequate 
observatory  for  graduate  Instruction  and  work.  Attention  has 
been  called  to  this  matter  by  President  Low,  in  his  last  annual 
report  to  the  Trustees. 

The  following  investigations  are  being  carried  on  in  the  as- 
tronomical laboratory,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Jacoby  : 

1.  Bruce  Fund  for  Photographing  Star-trails  near  the  Pole 
of  the  Heavens. 

The  photographs  to  be  used  in  this  research  are  to  be  made  at 
Helsingfors,  Finland,  at  which  place  is  situated  the  most  northerly 
of  existing  observatories  of  precision.  It  is  desired  that  the 
photographic  observations  be  made  in  a  very  high  latitude,  so 
that  the  elevation  of  the  celestial  pole  may  be  quite  large  and 
the  effects  of  atmospheric  refraction  correspondingly  small,  A 
special  telescope  for  this  work  is  in  course  of  construction,  and 
is  to  be  operated  by  the  Helsingfors  astronomers.  The  photo- 
graphs will  then  be  sent  to  Columbia  for  measurement  and  dis- 
cussion. Working  drawings  for  the  new  instruments  have  been 
prepared  and  approved,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  actual  work  of 
photographing  can  now  begin  without  much  delay. 

2.  The  Bruce  Fund  for  the  Measurement  and  Reduction  of 
Astronomical  Photographs. 
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The  only  research  going  on  under  this  fund  at  present  is  the 
measurement  of  a  series  of  photographs  made  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1895.  These  plates  were  arranged  according  to 
a  plan  devised  by  Professor  Jacoby,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
hoped  to  throw  light  on  the  question  of  optical  distortion  in 
astro-photographic  lenses.  A  catalogue  of  precision  for  the 
stars  within  two  degrees  of  the  south  pole  will  be  a  by-product 
of  this  work.  A  corresponding  operation  for  the  north  pole  is 
being  carried  out  at  Vassar  College,  also  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Professor  Jacoby. 

3.   Reduction  of  Rutherfurd  Photographs. 

Professor  Jacoby  has  ready  for  the  printer  a  new  paper  on  the 
Rutherfurd  Pleiades  photographs.  The  former  results  are  here 
treated  by  newer  methods,  and  the  excellence  of  Rutherfurd's 
work  is  set  forth  in  a  clearer  light  than  before. 

Depart?fient  of  Botany. — The  long-expected  establishment 
of  the  graduate  work  of  the  department  in  the  museum  building  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  has  at  last  been  accomplished ; 
and  the  rooms  in  the  Schermerhorn  Building  are  being  readjusted 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  original  plans — namely,  to  have 
them  thoroughly  equipped  for  undergraduate  work.  Plans  are 
well  under  way  for  furnishing  the  conservatory  room  with  a 
glass  enclosure,  with  two  separate  apartments  for  growing  plants, 
one  a  light  room  for  growing  green  plants  which  are  in  use  for 
laboratory  purposes  or  for  physiological  experiment,  and  the 
other  a  partially  lighted  room  for  the  culture  of  fungi  and  seed- 
lings which  do  not  require  light.  These  are  to  be  supplied  with 
separate  thermostats,  so  that  a  uniform  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained in  each  room,  independent  of  the  other  or  of  the  usual 
varying  temperature  of  the  room  outside. 

The  herbarium  and  library  of  the  department  are  now  removed 
to  the  Bronx,  with  the  exception  of  such  works  of  reference  as 
are  needed  by  the  undergraduate  students.  One  of  the  immediate 
advantages  accruing  to  our  graduate  students  by  the  transfer  of 
the  work  to  the  Botanical  Garden  is  the  immediate  increase  of 
the  library  facilities  from  5000  to  7500  volumes,  the  latter  num- 
ber representing  the  present  combination  of  the  two  libraries. 

Additional   courses  are  soon  to  be  announced,  involving  in- 
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struction  both  from  the  University  and  the  Garden  staff.  Al- 
ready twenty  graduate  students  are  enrolled  for  either  major  or 
minor  work  in  botany. 

A  botanical  convention  is  held  each  Wednesday  at  4:30  p.  m., 
at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  open  to  members  of  the 
University  and  Garden  staffs,  and  to  the  graduate  students  pur- 
suing major  or  minor  work  in  botany.  Original  work  or  reviews 
of  recent  important  botanical  literature  are  presented  at  the  con- 
ventions. 

Department  of  Zoology. — Every  year  improves  the  facilities 
which  the  American  Museum  offers  to  Columbia  students,  and 
many  applications  for  certain  courses  are  now  due  to  the  special 
attractions  of  the  museum.  In  the  branch  of  vertebrate  palason- 
tology,  in  charge  of  Professor  Osborn,  many  changes  have  been 
made  of  late.  Dr.  W.  D.  Matthew,  a  graduate  of  Columbia,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  First  Assistant  Curatorship,  and  Dr.  O.  P. 
Hay,  of  Washington,  has  been  appointed  Second  Assistant  Cura- 
tor. This  provides  for  the  care  of  a  very  great  extension  of  the 
vertebrate  collections,  due  to  two  recent  gifts.  The  first  is  the 
Cope  Mesozoic  Collection,  including  fishes,  amphibians  and  rep- 
tiles, brought  together  by  Cope  during  his  thirty  years  of  explora- 
tion. This  gift  by  President  Jesup  at  once  places  this  museum 
in  the  lead  among  institutions  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  From 
the  evolutionary  standpoint,  it  covers  the  great  life  period  between 
the  Palaeozoic  and  the  Tertiary.  The  second  gift  is  from  the  Pam- 
pas of  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  collection  which  was  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  and  purchased  by  Professor  Cope 
for  a  large  sum  but  never  unpacked  until  the  present  time.  It 
represents  a  view  of  the  wonderful  Pampean  Fauna  of  South 
America  and  is  donated  by  Messrs.  Havemeyer,  Dodge,  James, 
Iselin,  Constable  and  Osborn. 

These  two  collections  altogether  filled  466  boxes,  and  were 
ti-ansported  to  New  York  in  four  large  freight  cars.  They  in- 
volve not  only  an  enlargement  of  the  storage  space  but  of  the 
exhibition  space;  and  plans  are  now  maturing  for  a  succession  of 
three  halls,  the  first  devoted  to  the  Mesozoic,  the  second  to  the 
Tertiary,  and  the  third  to  the  Quaternary  or  Pleistocene  period, 
including  the  Age  of  Man.  By  this  means,  the  whole  life  his- 
tory of  the  earth  will  be  presented,  terminating  with  the  human 
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period,  which  is  being  developed  in  the  anthropological  depart- 
ment. 

Graduates  of  Columbia  University,  especially  of  the  School 
of  Mines  w^ho  are  working  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  can 
render  great  service  to  the  museum  and  to  their  alma  mater  by 
keeping  up  an  active  interest  in  the  discoveries  which  are  made 
from  time  to  time  of  fossil  vertebrates  and  promptly  reporting 
the  discovery.  It  is  necessary  to  advise  the  discoverer  not  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  fossil  but  to  report  it  to  the  museum,  so  that 
an  examination  of  its  value  and  extent  can  be  made.  A  great 
deal  of  damage  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  the  unskilled  re- 
moval of  rare  and  otherwise  perfect  specimens. 

Professor  Osborn  has  recently  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  he  is 
charged  with  the  general  scientific  interests  of  the  museum,  act- 
ing under  the  president  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty. 

Department  of  Geology. — Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  its 
friends,  the  department  has  received  13  new  petrographical 
microscopes.  The  class  of  students  in  the  course  in  mining 
engineering,  who  will  take  up  the  microscopic  study  of  rocks 
this  spring,  is  unprecedentedly  large,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
increase  the  equipment  in  order  to  provide  for  them.  Twelve  of 
the  instruments  are  for  class-room  work  and  one  is  of  superior 
excellence  for  the  more  refined  methods  of  research. 

Professor  Kemp  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety of  America  in  Washington  during  the  holidays,  and  has 
since  reported  the  proceedings  for  Science. 

Professor  Kemp  has  been  interested  for  many  years  in  the  geo- 
logical problems  presented  by  the  titaniferous,  magnetic,  iron 
ores  and  has  recently  published  in  the  nineteenth  annual  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  a  re- 
port on  those  in  the  Adirondacks,  together  with  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  their  chemical  composition.  A  further  review  of  all 
the  occurrences  hitherto  recorded  the  world  over,  with  a  com- 
pilation of  all  the  published  analyses,  has  appeared  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  School  of  Mijies  Quarterly.  These  papers 
happen  to  coincide  with  renewed  interest  in  the  metallurgy  of 
these  peculiar  ores,  for  titanium-steel  is  now  known  to  possess 
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exceptional  and  extraordinary  properties  of  hardness,  besides 
others  that  may  lead  to  the  utilization  of  the  ores  on  a  large  scale. 
Professor  Kemp's  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  just  appeared  in  a  third  edition,  re-written  and 
greatly  enlarged.  A  second  and  revised  edition  of  his  Handbook 
of  Rocks  is  in  press. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Hollick  with  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Maryland  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  Louisiana,  the 
department  has  come  into  the  possession  of  two  collections  of 
fossil  plants,  representing  the  Tertiary  formations  of  Maryland 
and  Louisiana,  respectively.  A  report  upon  the  latter,  fully 
illustrated,  has  already  been  transmitted,  and  a  report  upon  the 
former  is  in  course  of  preparation.  The  collections  contain  a 
number  of  new  species,  which  are  valuable  additions  to  the  type 
specimens  in  the  museum. 

A  complete  course  in  geological  drawing  has  been  inaugurated, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hollick,  designed  to  occupy  four 
hours  per  week  during  two  years  and  to  comprise  woi^k  with 
the  pencil,  pen  and  brush  in  the  recognized  geologic  symbols, 
map  drawing,  sketching  in  the  field,  methods  of  noting  and 
platting  geologic  sections,  drawing  of  fossils,  field  photography, 
reproduction  from  photographs,  etc. 

Dr.  Hollick  lectured  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  last  No- 
vember, on  "  The  Geology  of  Long  Island"  and  in  February 
delivered  one  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  on  "  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  from  its  Begin- 
ning to  the  Appearance  of  Modern  Types." 

Dr.  Hollick  is  at  present  engaged  upon  two  reports  for  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey:  "The  Palaeobotany  of  the  Island 
Series,"  to  include  descriptions  of  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  Staten 
Island,  Long  Island,  Block  Island  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
"  The  Palaeobotany  of  the  Yellow  Gravel  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.," 
descriptive  of  the  Tertiary  flora  of  that  locality.  The  latter  is 
almost  completed  and  will  soon  be  submitted  for  publication. 
His  final  report  on  "  The  Relation  Between  Geology  and 
Forestry  in  New  Jersey"  was  completed,  with  additions  to  date, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey  in  De- 
cember. It  will  constitute  part  of  the  annual  report  for  1899. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  he  has  in  press,  for  the  Annals  of  the 
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New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  "A  Reconnoissance  of  the 
Elizabeth  Islands,"  with  illustrations,  compiled  from  field  notes 
taken  during  the  summer  of  1S98  in  connection  with  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  Geology. 

Mr.  van  Ingen  delivered  the  opening  lecture  of  the  course  for 
February,  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  his 
subject  being  "  The  Oldest  Fossils." 

Dr.  Julien  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  weathering  of 
building  stones.  He  has  lately  investigated,  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  local  chapter  of  "  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution," the  tombstones  in  a  very  old  cemetery  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  Several,  which  were  too  far  gone  for  restoration,  have 
been  secured  for  our  museum,  where  they  give  most  instructive 
examples  of  the  decay  of  rocks  in  a  known  period  of  time. 


TEACHERS    COLLEGE 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  held  January  11,  1900,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dutton  was 
appointed  professor  of  school  administration  and  superintendent 
of  Teachers  College  schools. 

Professor  Dutton  is  a  native  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Colby  Academy,  whence  he  entered  Yale  and  was 
graduated  in  1873.  As  principal  of  the  high  school,  he  resided 
in  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  until  1878,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Eaton  Gi"ammar  School  in  New 
Haven.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
New  Haven  in  1882.  In  1890  he  resigned  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  public  schools. 

The  schools  of  Brookline  have  attracted  wide  attention,  because 
of  their  rapid  improvement  and  growth  under  Mr.  Dutton's  ad- 
ministration. Possibly  the  most  interesting  feature  of  his  work, 
in  view  of  his  new  association  with  Teachers  College,  is  his 
training  class  of  college  graduates,  established  at  Brookline  for 
intending  teachers,  which  has  steadily  grown  in  numbers  and 
efficiency.  Professor  Dutton  has  been  called  upon  frequently 
for  lectures  in  his  chosen  field,  and  has  given  lectures  at  Har- 
vard, the  University  of  Chicago,  Vassar  and  Boston  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  Morse  Speller^  Social  Phases  of  Educa- 
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Hon,,  and  editor  of  the  series  of  historical  readers  being  published 
by  the  Morse  Company. 

An  important  part  of  Professor  Button's  work  will  be  the 
supervision  of  Teachers  College  schools,  including  the  three  di- 
visions of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  the  kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentary grades  of  the  Experimental  School,  now  maintained  at 
129th  Street  and  Broadway.  In  this  capacity  the  superintend- 
ent will  have  the  general  educational  and  business  administration 
of  these  schools,  holding  practically  the  same  relation  to  the 
present  officers  as  does  the  superintendent  of  a  city  school  sys- 
tem to  his  principals,  supervisors  and  teachers.  The  present  ar- 
rangement makes  no  change  in  the  positions  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Prettyman,  Miss  Wohlfarth  and  Miss  Runyan,  as  principals,  re- 
spectively, of  the  high  school,  the  elementary  school  and  the 
kindergarten. 

Professor  Button  will  offer  two  courses  for  graduate  students 
in  education.  One  will  deal  with  school  administration,  giving 
special  attention  to  (i)  the  equipment  of  school  buildings,  in- 
cluding construction,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  sanitation, 
furnishings  and  the  like;  and  (2)  to  the  supervision  of  public 
schools,  including  the  duties  of  teachers,  supervisors,  principals, 
superintendents  and  school  boards,  the  conduct  of  class  work, 
grading  and  promotion  of  pupils,  and  other  practical  problems  in 
school  administration.  The  other  course  will  be  a  seminar  on 
the  administration  of  public  education  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  designed  for  advanced  students  who  are  qualified  to  under- 
take investigation. 

The  business  management  oiihe  Journal  of  School  Geogra- 
phy has  been  transferred  to  the  J.  L.  Hammett  Co.,  of  Boston 
and  New  York.  This  change  in  financial  arrangement  affects 
the  editorial  policy  in  no  way,  as  Professor  Bodge  retains  full 
editorial  supervision.  In  September,  1899,  Professor  Bodge  be- 
came also  an  associate  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society^  and  will  hereafter  contribute  educational 
notes  on  geography  to  that  paper. 

The  work  in  biology  is  growing  in  interest  and  value.  Pro- 
fessor Lloyd's  study  upon  the  embryology  of  the  Rubiaceae  is 
yielding  interesting  results.  A  paper  embodying  his  more  re- 
cent conclusions  was  read  before  the  Society  for  Plant  Morphol- 
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ogy  and  Physiology,  recently  convened  at  New  Haven. — Pro- 
fessor D.  T.  MacDougal  and  Professor  Lloyd  are  about  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  their  studies  upon  the  relations  of  the  fungal 
and  phanerogamic  symbionts  in  the  Monotropacese,  and  the  results 
of  another  research  with  Professor  Underwood  are  soon  to  be 
published.     The  latter  will  deal  with  the  genus  Lycopodlum. 

Outside  of  the  College,  Professor  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Bigelow  have 
been  frequently  engaged  in  lecture  work.  Mr.  Bigelow  recently 
read  a  paper  on  the  "  Embryology  of  Lepas  "  before  the  zoolog- 
ical seminar  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  De- 
cember meeting  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers,  Professor  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Bigelow  explained  at  length 
the  courses  in  botany  and  zoology  given  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  contributing  a  series  of  articles  upon 
"The  study  of  the  human  body"  to  the  West  Virginia  ScJiool 
Journal.  He  is  also  pushing  toward  completion  his  studies 
upon  the  embryology  of  the  genus  Lepas.  Before  the  Bio- 
logical Club  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  Pro- 
fessor Lloyd  gave  an  address  in  December  on  "  The  food  sup- 
ply of  the  embryo  in  the  higher  plants,"  and  he  has  just 
closed  a  series  of  five  lectures  before  the  teachers  of  School  No. 
3  in  Yonkers.  His  general  subject  was  "Nature  study  in  the 
elementary  school." 

Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.D.,  ex-president  of  Teachers  College, 
contributes  to  the  first  number  of  Teachers  College  Record  a 
historical  sketch,  giving  an  account  of  the  founding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  College  down  to  1S97.  The  article  incorporates  the 
brief  sketch  by  Professor  Butler,  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly,  and  Dr.  Hervey  pays  high  tribute  to  the  important 
work  performed  by  Professor  Butler  as  first  president.  In  the 
main,  the  article  is  drawn  from  Dr.  Hervey's  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  it  makes  a  most  interesting  story.  Dean  Russell's  re- 
cent articles  in  the  Quarterly,  with  a  large  amount  of  addi- 
tional material,  make  up  the  rest  of  this  first  issue  of  the  Record. 
The  organization  of  Columbia  University,  the  place  of  Teachers 
College  therein,  and  the  organization  and  administration  of 
Teachers  College  are  fully  set  forth.  This  number  of  the  Record 
thus  forms  a  very  valuable  document,  and  a  large  edition  has 
been  ordered.  Copies  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary.  w.   H.   N. 
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STUDENT  LIFE 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  undergraduate  is  the  recently 
formed  plan  for  the  Erection  of  a  Dormitory  on  ii6th 
street  and  Amsterdam  avenue.  A  private  stock  company 
has  been  organized  which  has  been  given  official  recognition 
by  the  Trustees,  and  ground  will  be  broken  when  the  capi- 
talization of  the  company  is  complete.  In  the  proposed  build- 
ing, looms  and  board  will  be  provided  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  obvious  that  the  material- 
ization of  this  project  will  mean  an  immeasurable  gain  for 
Columbia,  in  broadening  the  scope  of  undergraduate  life  and 
facilitating  college  activities.  Pleasant,  indeed,  vvrill  be  the 
lot  of  the  student  whose  home  is  far  away,  when  he  is  no 
longer  compelled  to  exist  in  the  unsatisfactory  and  generally 
uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the  Harlem  boarding-house. 

About  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  much  activity  in  Debat- 
ing circles.  The  contest  with  Chicago  will  take  place  in  New 
York  on  the  ninth  of  this  month,  on  the  proposition,  "  National 
regulation  of  corporations  which  tend  to  become  capitalistic 
monopolies  is  unwise  and  inexpedient."  Columbia  decided  on 
the  question,  and  Chicago,  having  the  choice  of  sides,  selected 
the  negative.  We  have  already  held  two  debates  with  Chicago, 
and  each  college  has  gained  a  victory.  This  year  Columbia  will 
be  represented  by  Messrs.  France,  Ernst  and  Wood,  the  first 
two  of  whom  are  veterans.  In  addition,  a  new  field  for  debat- 
ing has  opened  to  us  this  year,  in  that,  the  usual  Cornell-Penn- 
sylvania debate  having  fallen  through,  arrangements  have  been 
perfected  with  the  former  University  that  call  for  forensic  con- 
tests in  1900,  1 90 1  and  1902.  The  contestants  are,  as  in  ath- 
letics, to  be  limited  by  strict  rules  of  eligibility.  The  first  de- 
bate of  the  series  will  be  held  at  Ithaca,  some  time  in  April,  on 
the  subject,    "  President  Kriiger's  ultimatum  was  justified." 

In  the  Intercollegiate  Chess  Tournament,  held  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Grammar  School  during  holidav  week,  Harvard  proved 
victorious,  for  the  seventh  consecutive  time.  However,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  blue  and  white  made  a  good  fight  for  first 
honors,  so  that  at  the  end   the  victors  were  only  half   a  game 
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ahead.  On  the  third  day  of  play  Columbia  took  the  lead  and 
held  it  for  a  day,  until  the  adjudication  of  an  undecided  game 
to  Harvard  pushed  the  crimson  to  the  fore.  Both  Sewall  and 
Falk,  Columbia's  representatives,  are  eligible  for  another  year. 
Sewall  is  an  under-classman  and  was  the  junior  player  in  the 
tournament.     The  record  was  : 

Won      Lost  Won       Lost 

Hai-vard 9         3         Yale 5  7 

Columbia 8^      3^      Princeton i^      10^ 

The  Freshmen  are  displaying  particular  activity  in  chess,  and 
their  team  is  persistently  defeating  various  preparatory  schools 
about  New  York.  A  Freshman  Chess  Club  has  been  formed, 
with  a  large  and  growing  membership. 

Though  the  190 1  Columbian  did  not  make  its  appearance  be- 
fore Christmas,  as  promised,  owing  to  the  usual  misunderstanding 
with  the  printer,  its  general  excellence  largely  excused  the  tardi- 
ness of  publication.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  usual  literary  fea- 
tures fall  far  below  the  clever  pieces  of  the  last  two  Columbiajis, 
and  the  illustrative  work,  owing  to  the  graduation  of  many  of  our 
best  draughtsmen,  is  rather  below  the  high  artistic  standard  set 
by  its  predecessors,  this  year-book  must  be  considered  a  distinct 
advance  on  former  Columbians.  It  contains  half  as  many  pages 
again  as  the  1900  book,  and  is  got  up  generally  on  a  more  sump- 
tuous scale.  There  are  many  valuable  innovations,  such  as  in- 
dividual photographs  of  the  trustees  and  the  heads  of  faculties, 
records  of  the  professors,  and  an  interesting  short  history  of  the 
University.  Many  photographic  odds-and-ends,  such  as  pictures 
of  campus  life  and  snap-shots  of  the  buildings,  lend  a  light  and 
varied  tone  to  the  book.  We  must  not  fail  to  note  that  the  typo- 
graphical errors  are  much  more  numerous  than  usual,  the  most 
glaring  mistake  being  in  the  carefully-worded  dedication — to 
Professor  Van  "  Amridge." 

The  Musical  Clubs  made  their  annual  tour  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  The  route  included  Philadelphia,  Scranton,  Syra- 
cuse and  Binghampton.  Though  artistically  the  clubs  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  excellence,  tlie  trip  was  again  financially  disas- 
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trous.  The  undergraduate  eye  is  beginning  to  turn  with  sus- 
picion on  the  Musical  Society.  The  chief  complaint  is  that  the 
Musical  Society,  the  officers  of  which  form  a  close  corporation 
and  appoint  their  successors,  is  on  that  account  not  truly  repre- 
sentative of  Columbia.  There  is  a  well-grounded  opposition 
here  to  having  the  government  of  any  representative  college 
organisation  in  the  hands  of  a  close  corporation,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably only  a  question  of  time  when  a  reorganization  of  the  musical 
society  will  be  enforced.  Satisfaction  could  easily  be  given 
by  making  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  society  elective  by  the 
members  of  the  three  clubs — Glee,  Mandolin  and  Banjo. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  Orchestra  has  made  great 
progress  under  the  active  leadership  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs, 
Director.  By  faithful  work  a  really  excellent  orchestra  has  been 
formed.  A  concert  was  given  before  a  large  audience  at  Men- 
delson  Hall  on  January  19.  This  exhibition  was  favorably  com- 
mented on  in  print  by  such  critics  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  and  Mr. 
Henderson.  The  orchestra  furnished  the  music  at  the  Varsity 
Show,  thus  making  the  Show  an  all-Columbia  affair. 

The  principal  dramatic  event  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  the 
Varsity  Show,  which  was  produced  during  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  at  Carnegie  Lyceum.  The  show  this  year  was  "The 
Governor's  Vrouw,"  by  Cane,  Harrison  and  Erskine,  seniors 
in  the  College.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New  Amsterdam,  in  the 
year  1642.  The  action  of  the  play  arises  from  the  attempts  of 
Governor  Kieft  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  wealthy  Van  Cor- 
lear,  and  get  rid  of  his  termagent  of  a  wife  by  hiring  the  Indians 
to  abduct  her.  The  play  compares  favorably  with  previous 
Varsity  shows,  the  music,  in  particular  being  above  the  usual 
standards.  There  are  fewer  special  or  vaudeville  features  than 
usual,  and  the  authors  have  confined  themselves  more  to  the 
legitimate  precincts  of  regular  comic  opera.  The  costumes 
were  more  elegant  than  is  ordinarily  the  case;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  setting  of  the  play  was  first  class.  Even  on  the  first  night 
the  house  was  comfortably  crowded,  and  practically  all  tickets 
for  the  last  two  performances  were  sold  early  in  the  week.  In 
the  following  week  the  play  was  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  Brooklyn. 
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The  cast  follows : 

Wilhelmus  Kieft,     S.  J.  Block,  1900. 
Diedrick  Knickerbocker, 

G.  M.  D.  Kelly,  1900. 
Anthony  vou  Corlear, 

H.  T.  Spence,  1902. 
Jacobus  Van  Curlet, 

Maurice  Krickl,  1900. 
Ver  Planck,  C.  VV.  Osborn,  1903. 
Ten  Broeck,  S.  M.  Ross,  1902,  S. 
Filching  Fox,    W.  C.  de  Mille,  1900. 


Chilblained  Eagle, 

E.  I/.  Tinker,  1902. 
Ebenezer  Cheatham, 

W.  R.  Planten,  1900,  Law. 
Hiram  Carver, 

H.  S.  Harrington,  1902,  Law. 
The  Good  Vrouw  Kieft, 

H.  R.  Dennis,  1902,  Law. 
Katrinka  Kieft, 

George  Matthew,  P.  G. 


Anneke  Schuyler,  J.  S.  Biihler,  1901. 
Burgers,  Girls,  Traders,  Indians,  Soldiers  and  Dancing  Girls. 

Columbia  now  has  many  other  dramatic  interests.  The 
Sophomore  Show,  "  The  Gay  Mr.  Vane,"  was  produced  at  Car- 
negie Lyceum,  December  11-13.  It  was  generally  recognized 
as  the  best  Sophomore  dramatic  attempt  in  the  last  few  years. 
In  April  the  French  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Barnard 
Society,  will  present  two  one-act  comedies,  "Les  Deux  Sourds," 
by  Jules  Moinau,  and  "  L'Ete  de  la  Saint  Martin,"  by  Meilhac 
and  Haleoy,  The  Deutscher  Verein  also  will  make  its  initial 
thespianbow  to  the  public  this  spring,  in  an  elaborate  production 
of  the  first  part  of  Schiller's  "  Demetrius,"  to  be  presented  at 
the  Irving  Place  theatre. 

The  Junior  Ball  was  held  at  Sherry's  on  December  19.  It 
was  the  usual  brilliant  affair.  The  idea  the  committee  had 
formed  for  a  "  Prom.,"  though  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable 
this  year,  probably  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Possibly  the 
erection  of  dormitories  will  bring  about  the  substitution  of  the 
more   elaborate  "  Prom."  for  the  time  honored  Ball. 

The  Seniors  have  elected  their  class-day  officers  as  follows  : 
Valedictorian,  R.  H.Brooks;  Historian,  M.  H.  Cane;  Poet, 
John  Erskine;  Prophet,  Harold  Kellock;  Presentation  Orator, 
H.  S.  Harrison;  Yew  Tree  Orator,  J.  D.  Fackenthal ;  Saluta- 
torian,  H.  S.  Giddings. 

Harold  Kellock 
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ATHI^ETIC  RECORD 
The  constitution  of  the  new  Athletic  Association  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  students  iu  mass-meeting  011  December  15.  As  indicated  in  the 
previous  number  of  the  OuarTERI<y,  the  governing  body  of  the  associa- 
tion is  to  consist  of  a  Graduate  Advisory  Committee  of  five,  selected  an- 
nually in  spring  by  the  Alumni  Council,  an  Executive  Committee  of  the 
managers  and  captains  of  the  various  varsity  teams,  and  a  joint  committee 
of  these  two  bodies,  known  as  the  Athletic  Committee.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral treasury  and  a  General  Athletic  Treasurer.  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee decides  nominally  on  all  questions,  financial  and  other,  which  arise 
between  the  various  organizations,  and  has  a  general  supervision  over 
them  ;  it  decides,  after  consultation  with  the  Graduate  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, upon  the  appointment  and  payment  of  coaches  and  trainers  ;  and  it 
is  to  "consult  the  Advisory  Committee  on  all  questions  of  importance 
pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  University  Athletics."  Thus,  the 
General  Athletic  Committee,  which  holds  four  regular  meetings  a  year, 
maintains  an  ultimate  supervision  over  athletic  affairs,  without  being  bur- 
dened with  petty  questions  of  detail  which  would  render  the  machinery 
of  management  cumbersome  and  immobile.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  now 
have  a  system  of  athletic  management,  which,  though  highly  centralized, 
nevertheless  allows  to  the  directors  of  each  association  a  wide  scope  of 
power  in  their  particular  jurisdiction.  Every  student  is  a  member  of  the 
new  association.  The  inauguration  of  this  system  of  management  in  ath- 
letics undoubtedly  marks  the  entrance  upon  a  new  epoch  in  Columbia 
sport. — W.  E.  Mitchell  1901  S.  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee ;  H.  D.  Bulkey,  1901,  Secretary  ;  and  C.  C  Sargent,  '97, 
has  been  chosen  General  Treasurer. 

ROWING   NOTES 

An  attempt  is  being  made  this  year  by  the  crew  management  to  stem 
the  tide  of  indifference  toward  rowing  matters  by  instituting  a  system  of 
class  crews,  after  the  manner  followed  in  most  other  rowing  colleges. 
The  plan  is  to  keep  all  these  crews  iu  training  and  to  have  them  race 
frequently  until  June,  when  a  varsity  eight,  second  varsity,  and  four  will 
be  chosen  and  taken  to  Poughkeepsie  ;  and  from  these  the  final  eight  will 
be  picked.  But,  in  spite  of  this  scheme  to  popularize  rowing,  the  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  candidates  was  small,  the  showing  of  the  two  upper 
classes  being  especially  disappointing.  The  Freshmen,  however,  turned 
out  generously.  About  fifty  of  them  appeared,  and  they  are  the  most 
promising  freshman  candidates  that  have  been  seen  in  many  years.  Dr. 
Peet  has  been  re-engaged  as  coach.  The  Intercollegiate  Regatta  will  be 
held  at  Poughkeepsie  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  days  of  July. 
Syracuse  will  enter  a  crew  this  year.  There  will  be  a  regatta  at  Phila- 
delphia, May  30,  in  which  Columbia  will  enter  her  second  crew.  Eights 
from  Cornell  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Harvard  Weld 
crew  will  also  row  there.  Columbia  will  again  enter  a  crew  in  the  Har- 
lem regatta. 
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BASEBALL 

Candidates  for  the  baseball  team  were  called  January  12,  and  about 
seventy  men  volunteered.  Six  of  last  year's  Varsity  are  back.  The 
management  has  secured  H.  M.  Keator,  Yale,  '97,  as  coach.  The  sched- 
ule, of  about  twenty  games  in  all,  includes  games  with  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Brown,  U.  of  P.,  and  possibly  Chicago,  the  last  to  be  played  here. 
The  home  games  will  be  played  at  Manhattan  Field,  if  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation is  able  to  obtain  sufficient  backing  to  lease  the  field. 

TRACK   TEAM 

When  the  call  was  made  in  January  for  Track  Team  candidates,  over 
two  hundred  men  had  signified  their  intention  of  coming  out  for  the 
team.  This  year's  schedule  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  usual,  and 
all  signs  point  toward  a  victorious  season.  Probably  the  most  noteworthy 
track  event  will  be  the  Columbia  Indoor  Athletic  Carnival,  to  be  held  at 
the  8th  Regiment  Armory  on  March  17.  At  this  meet  teams  from  most 
of  the  more  important  colleges  will  compete.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  programme  will  be  a  series  of  relay  races  between  N.  Y.  U.  and 
C.  C.  N.  Y.,  The  Law  School  and  P.  and  S.,  the  Sophomores  and  the 
Freshmen,  and  the  New  York  Preparatory  Schools.  This  carnival  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  most  important  aflfair  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  New 
York.  The  schedule  of  the  season  also  includes  the  regular  Handicap 
Games  at  Manhattan  Field,  May  5  ;  a  meet  with  Cornell  and  Williams  at 
Albany,  May  12  ;  the  Princeton  meet,  May  19  ;  and  the  Intercollegiate 
Games,  May  26. 

The  Track  Team  has  already  participated  in  several  indoor  events.  On 
January  27th  the  relay  was  beaten  by  Harvard  at  Boston  by  a  very 
narrow  margin.  On  February  3d,  at  Boston,  in  the  relay  against  Cornell, 
lyong,  our  speediest  runner,  sprained  his  ankle  and  fell,  just  as  he  was 
taking  the  lead  for  a  sure  victory.  Owing  to  this  mishap,  and  the  fact 
that  McAnerny  also  sprained  his  ankle  in  the  gymnasium,  Columbia  was 
unable  to  enter  a  relay  team  in  the  K.  A.  C.  games  on  February  loth,  and 
will  be  unable  to  put  a  team  on  the  track  until  late  in  April.  There  were, 
however,  enough  Columbia  men  entered  in  the  K.  A.  C.  events  to  capture 
the  team  bannei  for  the  meet. 

GENERAL  NOTES 
The  schedule  of  the  Gymnasium  Teams  includes  a  contest  with  Yale, 
to  be  held  in  our  gymnasium  on  the  evening  of  March  2.  There  will  be 
a  fencing  match  with  Cornell  the  same  evening. — The  Intercollegiate 
Meet  will  take  place  March  23,  in  the  gymnasium.  This  promises  to  be 
the  largest  gymnastic  contest  ever  held  between  the  colleges,  as  over 
thirty-five  teams  will  compete.  Prospects  for  our  success  are  favorable, 
as  nearly  all  the  men  of  last  year's  team  are  out  and  there  is  much 
promising  material  among  the  freshmen.  W.  E.  Mitchell  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  I.  C  Gymnasium  Association. — The  Cycle  Team 
will  probably  hold  separate  meets  with  both  Princeton  and  Cornell  before 
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the  intercollegiate  races  in  June,  The  poor  showing  of  our  wheelmen 
last  year  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  men  ran  oflF  too  much 
weight  before  the  final  race.  This  error  will  not  be  made  this  year, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Columbia  may  regain  some  of  her  prestige  on  the 
board  track. — The  Hockey  Team  will  soon  conclude  the  intercollegiate 
series  of  games  with  Yale,  Princeton  and  Brown.  The  scores  thus  far 
have  been  :  Columbia  6,  Princeton  i  ;  Yale  11,  Princeton  o  ;  Columbia  7, 
Brown  2  ;  Yale  7,  Brown  i ;  Yale  2,  Columbia  c— W.  E.  Mitchell  has 
been  re-elected  manager  of  the  Football  Team,  and  Thomas  Simons 
captain.  Sanford  will  again  coach  the  team  next  year.  The  financial 
report  for  the  '99  Varsity  Eleven  follows  : 


RECEIPTS 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  subscriptions    .    .    .  |  1,528  80 

Loans      1,200 

Tickets,    etc , 46,914  94 

All  other  sources 1,225 

150,868  74 
EXPENDITURES 

For  Manhattan  Field $14,391  58 

Guarantees 17,104  17 

Athletic    goods 2,097  50 

Advertising 1^272  65 

Furnishing  house 928  75 

Expenses  of  team,  including  coach,  transportation, 

fall  practice,  etc. 10,499  37 

Payment  of  loans 1,200 

Balance  in  cash 3,374  63 

550,868  74 

ASSETS 

Cash  balance $3,374  63 

Cash  assets 724 

Athletic  and  house  goods 1,500 

$5,598  63 

LIABIIvITIES 

Sundry  accounts |    500 

Credit  balance 5,098  63 

$5,598  63 
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THE   ALUMNI 

On  December  4th  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  College  held 
its  first  meeting  of  the  winter.  The  members  of  the  University 
football  team  and  the  manager,  coach  and  substitutes,  who  were 
present  as  guests,  were  presented  by  the  Association  with  silver 
match-boxes.  The  presentation  speeches  were  made  by  Dean 
Van  Amringe,  who  spoke  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner  and  was 
responded  to  by  the  captain  and  other  members  of  the  team. 
Speeches  were  also  made  by  several  graduates  who  have  been 
prominent  in  football  matters  in  former  years,  including  W.  T. 
Lawson,  '82,  who  was  the  field  captain  of  the  team  in  t88i.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Lawson  alluded  to  the  death  of 
Frank  L.  Henry,  of  '82,  and  Walter  N.  Eldridge,  of  '83,  which 
had  occurred  during  the  last  year,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
their  record  in  athletics,  as  well  as  in  other  college  matters. 

Thomas  Nolan,  B.S.,  and  M.S.,  Rochester,  and  Ph.B.  in 
Architecture,  Columbia,  1884,  has  been  made  prof  essor  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  After 
practicing  his  profession  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  few  years 
after  graduation,  Professor  Nolan  studied  abroad,  part  of  the 
time  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  In  1897-8  he  pursued  grad- 
uate studies  at  Columbia,  and  in  1898-9  was  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
present  chair  is  the  first  of  the  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  is  one  of  the  only  two  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

News  of  the  College  Classes 

[la  this  department  it  is  intended  to  publish  items  of  current  interest 
concerning  members  of  all  classes  of  the  College.  So  far  as  possible,  the 
news  for  each  class  will  be  presented  at  regular  intervals — as  often,  at 
least,  as  once  a  year.  In  order  that  this  plan  may  be  carried  out  effect- 
ively— with  the  result,  it  is  hoped,  of  preserving  college  friendships  and 
maintaining  loyalty  to  the  College — graduates  are  cordially  invited  to 
send  to  the  Editors  news  items  about  members  of  their  own  or  other 
classes.  ] 

1843 

James  Watson  Gerard  (LL.D.,  '98)   died  at  his  home,  No. 
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17  Gramercy  Park,  on  January  28th  last.  After  graduation  Mr. 
Gerard  was  for  a  time  United  States  attach^  at  London.  When 
he  afterward  began  the  practice  of  law  in  this  city,  he  became 
somewhat  prominent  in  public  affairs,  serving  as  school  inspector, 
school  commissioner  and  state  senator.  His  work  upon  the  law 
of  real  estate  has  been  regarded  as  authoritative. 

1851 

Secretary :  Dr.  W.  H.  Draper,  19  East  47th  Street. 

C.  H.  Ward  (A.M.,  '55),  since  his  retirement  from  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Ward  &  Co.,  in  1874,  has  devoted  much  time  to 
studies  of  drawing  and  painting. 

1855 

Secretary  : 

J.  R.  Hosmer,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  was 
reappointed  by  President  McKinley  to  the  same  position  he  held 
in  the  Civil  War  and  assigned  to  duty  as  acting  depot  quarter- 
master at  Dunn  Loring,  Va.,  in  connection  with  Camp  Alger. 
Later  he  was  made  purchasing,  disbursing  and  issuing  quarter- 
master at  Matanzas,  Cuba. — Dr.  G.  A.  Ostrander  (P.  and  S., 
'58)  has  practiced  medicine  for  over  thirty  years  within  two 
blocks  of  his  present  residence,  61  Greene  Ave.,  Bi'ooklyn. 

1859 

Secretary : 

Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Sabin  has,  since  1874,  been  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York. 

1863 

Secretary :  Rev.  Rockwood  MacQuesten,  92  Washington 
Ave.,  Long  Island  City. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Ferguson  is  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y. — Rev.  S.  F.  Holmes  has  been  since  1894  rector  of  St. 
Johns  Church,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

1867 

Secretary :  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Daily  Tribune^  Chicago,  111. 

Julius  Sachs  (Ph.D.)  has  been  President  of  the  New  York 
Schoolmasters'  Association,  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion, the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
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Schools  and  the  Headmasters'  Association ;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Latin  Committee  acting  under  the  Committee  of  Ten  and 
of  the  Conference  Committee  with  Colleges  of  the  Middle  States 
to  secure  a  common  board  of  entrance  examinations. 

1871 

Secretary :  Clarence  A.  Conger,  37  Liberty  Street. 

Dr.  Francis  Hustace  (P.  and  S.,  '74)  is  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  413  Madison  Ave. — Brander  Matthews  (D.C.L., 
University  of  the  South,  '99),  now^  officially  known  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature,  is  abroad  on  his  sab- 
batical year,  visiting  Constantinople  and  going  up  the  Nile. 

1875 

Secretary  :   Alister  Greene,  15  Broad  Sti-eet. 

Rev.  H.  L  Bodley  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Bishop  Potter 
during  the  absence  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  F.  Nelson  on  the  Harri- 
man  Alaskan  expedition,  and  has  since  become  rector  of  St. 
Mark's,  New  Britain,  Conn. — T.  S.  Ormiston  (LL.B.,'77)  has 
been  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Law  School  since 
its  foundation. — E,  D.  Perry  (Ph.D.,  Tubingen,  '79),  Jay  Pro- 
fessor of  Gi'eek,  has  leave  of  absence  from  Columbia  to  serve  as 
professor  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 
for  1900-01. 

1879 

Secretary :  J.  A.  Lynch,  99  Nassau  Street. 

W.  E.  Gould  is  instructor  in  Spanish  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity.— W.  B.  Parsons  (C.  E.,  '82)  has  been  chief  engineer 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  since  1S94.  In  1897  he  be- 
came a  trustee  of  Columbia.  In  1898-9  he  made  the  longest 
survey  for  a  railroad  ever  made  in  China. — E.  R.  A.  Seligman 
(LL.B.  and  Ph.D.,  '84),  professor  of  political  economy  and 
finance  at  Columbia,  is  president  of  the  Tenement  House  Build- 
ing Company  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  at 
the  Educational  Alliance. 

1883 
Secretary :  E.  B.  Holden,  i  Broadway. 

Rev.  J.  V.  Chalmei's  has  since  1897  been  vicar  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  (East  88th  Street),  in  the  unique  group  of  re- 
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ligious  buildings  erected  by  Miss  Serena  Rhinelander  in  memory 
of  her  father. — Alfred  Gudeman  (Ph.D.,  'SS,  Berlin),  has  been, 
since  1893,  professor  of  classical  philology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. — Rev.  Taber  Knox  (Union  Seminary,  '86),  has 
since  1894  been  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Warwick,  N. 
Y. — E.  J.  Levey  (LL.B.,  '86),  is  assistant  deput3'-comptroller  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  secretary  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  and  of  the  Board  for  the  Revision  of  Assess- 
ments.—F.  L.  H.  Pott  (B.D..  'd>6,  General  Theol.  Sem.),  is 
President  of  St.  John's  College,  Shanghai,  China.  In  this  in- 
stitution there  are  about  160  students,  two-thirds  in  the  prepara- 
tory and  one-third  in  the  collegiate  department.  He  has  married 
a  daughter  of  one  of  the  native  clergy  and  has  done  a  consider- 
able amount  of  literar}^  work  in  the  Chinese  language. 

1887 
Secretary :  Leonard  D.  White,  47  Broadway. 
M.  H.  Harris  (Ph.D.,  '89;  grad.  Hebrew  Theol.  Sem.), 
Rabbi  of  Temple  Israel,  of  Harlem,  is  author  of  People  of  the 
Book^  a  Bible  history  which  is  used  in  Jewish  Sunday-schools 
throughout  the  United  States. — Charles  Knapp  (Ph.D.,  '90),  has 
since  1891  taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  Barnard  College. — Rev. 
J.  M.  Page  (General  Theol.  Sem.),  is  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  at 
Lebanon,  Pa. — E.  McK.  Whiting,  president  of  the  class  since 
graduation,  after  practicing  law  for  about  three  years,  was  forced 
by  failing  eyesight  to  turn  to  farming.  Some  three  years  ago, 
however,  his  eyes  so  far  improved  that  he  was  able  to  return  to 
professional  work  in  this  city  (55   Liberty  Street). 

1891 

Secretary : 

G.  J.  Bayles  (LL.B.,  '93;  Ph.D.,  '95),  prize  lecturer  in  so- 
ciology in  the  School  of  Political  Science,  began  in  1898  the  ed- 
iting of  a  series  of  digests  of  the  statute  law,  annotated,  of  each 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  ecclesiastical  organizations. — 
Marcus  Simpson  (Ph.D.,  Munich,  '98),  after  studying  several 
years  at  Columbia  and  abroad,  has  become  instructor  m  German 
at  Cornell. 

1S95 

Secretary :  S.  F.  Thayer,  75  Hawthorne  Avenue,  Yonkers. 
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C.  S.  Beckwith  (LL.B.,  '95,  N.  Y.  Law  School),  "  found  the 
profession  of  law  somewhat  overcrowded  "  and  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Paterson  Iron  and  Steel  Forge  Co.,  in  New 
Jersey. — W,  L.  Cahn  (LL.B.,  Harvard,  '98),  since  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Bar  in  1899,  ^'^^  "  ^""  errands  and  practiced  law 
in  unequal  proportions." — J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  II,  will  spend  the 
next  year  studying  in  Spain. 

SUMMARIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 

The  Trustees.     January  Meeting 

Mr.  W.  C.  Schermerhorn  was  reelected  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Pine  Clerk  of  the  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Nash  was 
reelected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  on 
committees:  Dr.  Wheelock,  on  finance;  Mr.  Parsons,  on 
buildings  and  grounds ;  Mr.  DeWitt,  on  honors ;  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Pine,  on  education,  and  Mr.  Beekman,  on  the  Library. 

A  special  Committee  on  Dormitories  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  the  President  and  Messrs.  Parsons  and  DeWitt,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  erection  of  dormitories 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University;  of  drafting  suitable 
regulations  for  their  design  and  administration ;  of  giving  special 
and  official  recognition  to  dormitories  conducted  in  harmony 
with  such  regulations ;  and  of  recommending  to  the  Trustees, 
from  time  to  time,  the  appointment  of  an  officer  or  officers  to 
administer  the  regulations  so  adopted. 

The  committee  on  the  Library  reported  that  the  Sovithern 
Society  of  New  York  had  placed  the  "  Garden  Library,"  be- 
longing to  that  Society,  in  the  University  Library  as   a  deposit. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  for 
a  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  "  head  professor- 
ship of  the  department  of  psychology ;"  also  to  Messrs.  E.  R. 
Holden,  E.  B.  Holden  and  F.  Augustus  Heinze,  for  gifts  aggre- 
gating $800,  for  the  equipment  of  the  locomotive  "  Columbia  "  ; 
also  to  the  Temple  Emanuel,  for  a  gift  of  $500  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  department  of  oriental  languages. 

The  President  reported  that  the  committee  of  alumni  which 
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had  undertaken  to  raise  funds  for  a  memorial  of  Hamilton  Fish, 
Jr.,  proposed  to  erect  a  tablet.  It  was  voted  that  such  tablet  be 
accepted  and  that  it  be  placed  temporarily  in  College  Hall,  to  be 
removed  to  Memorial  Hall  when  that  building  is  completed. 
Permission  was  also  given  to  the  United  States  Daughters  of  the 
War  of  1812  to  place  on  the  Amsterdam  Avenue  wall  of  Fayer- 
weather  Hall  a  tablet  commemorating  the  line  of  defences  on  the 
northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island  during  that  war. 

It  was  decided  that  a  reception  should  be  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  Trustees  on  or  about  February  2 2d. 

A  draft  of  a  proposed  agreement  with  Barnard  College  was 
submitted,  and  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  proposed  agreemeut  with  Barnard  College,  this 
day  submitted,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  approved,  and  that  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  on  behalf  of  this  corporation  to  execute  such  agreement, 
when  it  has  been  approved  and  executed  by  the  Trustees  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege. 

Notice  was  given  of  several  amendments  to  the  Statutes,  rela- 
ting to  the  time  of  payment  of  tuition  fees  and  of  the  time  of 
payment  of  the  stipends  of  Fellows  and  Scholars ;  also  for  the 
establishment  of  the  George  William  Curtis  Fellowship  and  the 
Carl  Schurz  Fellowship. 

The  President  gave  notice,  under  Chapter  III.,  Section  2,  of 
the  Statutes,  that  the  Faculty  of  applied  Science  proposed  to  es- 
tablish courses  in  marine  engineering,  naval  architecture  and  lo- 
comotive engineering. 

The  title  of  Professor  George  E.  Woodberry  was  changed 
from  professor  of  literature  to  professor  of  comparative  lit- 
erature, and  that  of  Professor  Brander  Matthews  from  professor 
of  literature  to  professor  of  dramatic  literature. — Professor 
Henry  M.  Howe,  A.M.,  B.S.,  was  reappointed  professor  of 
metallurgy  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees. 

The  following  appointments  were  confirmed:  H.  E.  Hale, 
M.D.,  as  assistant  demonstrator  in  anatomy;  Ellsworth  Eliot, 
M.D.,  as  clinical  lecturer  in  surgery;  Wray  A.  Bentley,  B.S., 
as  lecturer  in  metallurgy. 

The  resignation  of  John  F.  Plummer,  Jr.,  A.B.,  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  University,  to  take  effect  December  31,  1899, 
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was  received  and  accepted,  and  Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  A.B., 
was  appointed  assistant  secretary. 

The  President  reported  that  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter  had 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  University  Council  by  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy,  in  place  of  Professor  Perry,  resigned ;  and  that 
Professor  Munroe  had  been  elected  by  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Sciences,  in  place  of  Professor  Hutton,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
election  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Council  ex-officio ;  both  terms  expiring  June  30,  1901.  Also 
that  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  College  had  elected  Professor 
Woodhull  to  represent  it  upon  the  Council,  for  the  full  term  of 
three  years,  in  place  of  Professor  Baker,  whose  term  expired 
June  30,  1899. 

The  Trustees.  February  Meeting 
The  President  announced  the  death  of  Professor  Thomas 
Egleston,  emeritus  professor  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  and 
stated  that  by  the  terms  of  his  will  Professor  Egleston  had  be- 
queathed to  the  University  a  collection  of  books  and  specimens. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Museum  connected  with  the  Department  of  Min- 
eralogy be  hereafter  known  as  the  "  Egleston  Mineralogical  Museum  "  in 
recognition  of  the  services  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Egleston,  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy  in  the  School  of  Mines  from  the  foundation  of 
the  School  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement,  in  1897,  as  an  emeritus  pro- 
fessor. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  had 
left  to  the  University  a  bequest  of  $100,000  (subject  to  the  life 
interest  of  his  widow),  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of 
a  professorship  of  municipal  science  and  administration. — Two 
anonymous  gifts  of  $5,000  each  were  announced;  also  a  gift  of 
$i,ooo  from  Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn  for  the  equipment 
of  the  department  of  mining,  and  a  gift  from  Mr.  Edgar  G. 
Barratt  of  an  ice-machine. 

The  President  submitted  a  detailed  report  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  course  of  marine,  naval  and  locomotive  engineering  in 
the  school  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  gave  notice  of  certain 
proposed  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  College. 

The    finance    committee    submitted   a    detailed   report  of    the 
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several  trust  funds  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  invested. 

The  committee  on  building  and  grounds  reported,  in  reference 
to  the  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  first  story  of  University 
Hall,  that  the  Alumni  Memorial  Hall  Committee  had  obtained 
the  consent  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Memorial  Hall  Fund  and  had  placed  the  same  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Trustees.  Authority  was  given  to  the  Committee  to  have 
the  plans  of  the  building  completed. 

Chapter  XVI  of  the  Statutes  was  amended  to  provide  that 
annual  tuition  fees  shall  be  paid  in  equal  installments,  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  Saturday  in  October  and  on  or  before  the  third  Sat- 
urday in  February,  except  that  where  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
$ioo  the  whole  amount  shall  be  paid  at  entrance.  Chapters 
XXI  and  XXII  of  the  Statutes  were  amended  as  to  the  time  of 
payment  of  stipends  of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  so  as  to 
provide  that  such  stipends  shall  be  paid  in  semi-annual  install- 
ments, on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  in  October  and  on  or  be- 
fore the  third  Saturday  in  February. — Chapter  XXI  was  also 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  establishing  the  "  George 
William  Curtis  Fellowship," 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  was  assigned  to  the  Faculty  of 
the  College. — The  appointment  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Dr.  William  H.  Caswell  as  instructor  in  neurology  at  the  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic  was  confirmed. 
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THE  figures  presented  in  the  appended  tables  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  university  men,  but  particularly  to  friends  of 
Columbia.  Admitting  that  in  all  such  figures  there  is  much 
chance  for  error,  that  variations  in  methods  of  registration 
and  classification  render  all  comparisons  somewhat  deceptive, 
and  that  in  this  case  the  figures  are  not  invariably  those  for  the 
date  selected,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  draw  from  the  tables 
some  conclusions  as  to  the  tendencies  in  University  development. 


Registration  at  Columbia, 
February  7,  1899  and  1900. 


Columbia  College         

Barnard  College  (undergraduates) 
Total  undergraduates 

Faculties    of     Political    Science,  \ 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science  .   ^    " 

Barnard  College  (graduates)  .... 

Total  non-professional  > 
graduate  students  f  .  S    '    *    '    ' 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science     .        .    , 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Teachers  College 

Total  professional  students  .    .    . 
Total  students  in  University  .  .    . 

Auditors 

Extension  students,  Teachers  CollegeJ 

Grand  total  \      


135 
167 
222 

44 


HI 

38 


116 
112 

'58 
22 


r28 
99 

157 
83 


59 

172 


114 


460 
240 

loo 


303 

77 

380 


48S 

379 
796 

2028 


3108 

~3^ 
750 

38s8 


399 
ig2 

~59' 


25S 
65 


323 


452 
349 
712 
224 

1737 


2631 

22 

1026 


3(>99 


o 

61 

_^ 

109 

45 
12 

"51 

30 

84 

141 

291 

8 
-276 

l8:> 


So  far  as  Columbia  is  concerned,  it  is  noticeable  that  every 
department  shows  a  healthy  increase  in  numbers,  although 
Teachers  College  is  responsible  for  almost  a  third  of  the  total 
gain.  This  latter  figure,  of  much  significance  by  itself,  assumes 
new  importance  when  compared  with  the  gains  of  Columbia's 
neighbors  in  the  East. 

tFrom  some  points  of  view  the  (118)  graduate  students  in  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science  and  in  Teachers  College  are  "  non-professional." 

^  t  Extension  students  of  Teachers  College  are  required  to  do   as  much  work  as  those 
taking  the  same  courses  in  the  College  and  are  subject  to  the  same  examinations. 

J  Not  including  (567)  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  (59)  pupils  iu  the  Ex- 
perimental School  of  Teachers  College. 
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Registration  at  Eastern 

Universities 
on  or  about  Feb.  7,  1900 

Columbia 

a 
u 

1 
t 

a 
0 

0 

a 

Pennsylvania 

Yale 

College      

460 
240 

}677 

1902 
393 

688 

}400 

1224 

College  for  women 

Total  undergraduates     .    . 

700 

en 

2295 

688 

400 

1224 

Total  non-professional  1 

graduate   students      J    *    '    " 

380 

\n 

326 

141 

144 

283 

Scientific  Schools 

Law  School       

488 

379 
796 

365 

797 
178 

331 
135 

495 
613 
558 

209 

363 
4 

306 
312 
682 

571 
195 

Medical  School 

Teachers  College 

Other  professional  schools     .    .    . 

135 

549 

297 

Total  professional  students    .  . 

2028 

1441 

1875 

367 

1849 

1198 

Total  students  in  University    . 

Double  registration 

3108 

2290 

20 

4496 

12 

1196 

2393 

10 

2705 

188 

Net  total 

3108 

457 

2270 

225 

4484 

164 

1196 

97 

2383 

—130 

2517 

Gain  within  one  year 

6 

Auditors 

Extension  courses 

Courses  for  teachers 

30 
750 

856 

28 
'  262 

'  167 

Summer  session 

424 
89 

Other  special  courses 

■ 

Grand  total 

3888 

2783 

5340 

1196 

2673 

2684 

Regular  teachers 

389* 

314 

448 

83 

260 

257 

The  third  table  arranges  in  order  of  size  the  schools  of  the 
Eastern  universities  treated  in  the  second  table.  When  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  table  published  by  the  Quarterly 
a  year  ago,  this  table  reveals  some  interesting  changes. 


Comparative 
Size  of 

Under- 
graduates 

Non-profes- 
sional grad- 
uate students 

Profes- 
sional stu- 
dents 

Total 

Totals, 

including  summer 

schools,  etc 

Columbia     .    .    . 
Cornell     .... 
Harvard  .... 
Pennsylvania  .    . 
Princeton     .    . 
Yale 

3 
5 

I 
6 

4 
2 

I 

4 
2 

5 
6 

3 

I 

4 
2 

3 
6 

5 

2 

5 

I 

4 
6 

3 

2 

3 

I 

5 
6 

4 

*  Not  including 

teachers  in 

the  schools  of 

Teachers  C 

ollege. 
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THE   RISE   OF   BARNARD   COLLEGE 

TN  1879,  fourteen  years  after  the  opening  of  Vassar  and 
-■-  six  years  after  the  opening  of  Girton,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Barnard  set  forth  in  his  annual  report  some  reasons  in 
favor  of  admitting  young  women  to  Columbia  College. 
These  reasons,  he  remarked  in  his  next  report,  "  failed  to 
attract  the  serious  attention  of  the  trustees."  Each  year, 
however,  he  followed  them  up  with  fresh  arguments,  with 
the  history  of  the  advance  in  women's  education  in  other 
communities,  and  with  challenges  to  objectors  to  show 
cause  why  Columbia  should  not  make  her  resources  avail- 
able to  all  the  youth  in  her  environment. 

Uncompromising  coeducation  was  what  President  Bar- 
nard wanted.  He  objected  to  isolated  colleges  for  women, 
because  "  they  cannot,  or  at  least  in  general  will  not,  give 
instruction  of  equal  value,  though  it  may  be  the  same  in 
name,  with  that  furnished  to  young  men  in  the  long-estab- 
lished and  well-endowed  colleges  of  highest  repute  in  the 
country."  And  the  affiliated  college,  of  which  Girton  was 
at  that  time  the  best-known  example,  seemed  to  him  a 
cumbrous  method  of  conveying  by  conduit  a  stream  whose 
fountainhead  should  be  free  to  all.  He  therefore  intre- 
pidly complicated  one  problem  with  another,  and  would 
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have  been  ready  to  inaugurate  at  once  a  system  theoretically 
unimpeachable,  but  repulsive  to  most  forms  of  prejudice  ex- 
istent in  the  popular  mind,  in  respect  to  the  social,  as  well 
as  the  intellectual,  status  of  women. 

To  demand  the  impossible  is,  of  course,  one  way  of 
recommending  a  more  modest  requirement ;  but  President 
Barnard  had  no  milder  measure  in  his  mind.  Every  year 
until  1883  he  continued  to  represent  to  the  Trustees  and  to 
the  public  that  Columbia  was  destined  to  become  a  univer- 
sity, and  that  a  university  merits  its  name,  not  merely  by 
providing  training  for  all  human  faculties,  but  by  putting 
it  at  the  disposal  of  all  qualified  persons.  In  1883,  many 
hundreds  of  citizens  resident  in  New  York  and  the  vicinity 
supported  his  position  by  handing  to  the  Trustees  a  me- 
morial asking  for  the  admission  of  women  to  Columbia 
College  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  Trustees  responded 
by  adopting  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  declare,  as  their  deliberate  and  decided  opin- 
ion, that  it  is  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  educate  the  sexes  together  at 
Columbia  College. 

Resolved,  That  as  to  the  education  of  women  otherwise  than  in  con- 
junction with  the  students  of  this  College,  this  Board,  whatever  their  opin- 
ions may  be,  are  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  it  within  the 
College. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  deem  it  expedient  to  institute  measures  for 
raising  the  standard  of  female  education  by  proposing  courses  of  study  to 
be  pursued  outside  the  College,  but  under  the  observation  of  its  author- 
ities, and  offering  suitable  academic  honors  and  distinctions  to  any  who, 
on  examination,  shall  be  found  to  have  pursued  such  courses  of  study 
with  success. 

Doubtless  this  action  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
memorialists,  nor  can  it  have  been  encouraging  to  the 
President.  His  ardent  wish  was  to  give  young  women  an 
education;  "suitable  academic  honors"  were  not  his  chief 
desideratum.  But  the  Trustees  said,  in  effect :  We  are  not 
prepared  to  educate  girls ;  if,  however,  they  can  contrive 
to  educate  themselves,  we  will  certify  the  fact.  The 
President's  next  report  contained  no  allusion  to  the  ques- 
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tion,  and  that  for  1884  dealt  with  it  only  in  a  brief  para- 
graph, stating  that  six  women  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  offered. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated,  known  as  the  "  Colle- 
giate Course  for  Women,"  was  attended  by  a  simple  and 
obvious  result — it  pleased  no  one.  The  women  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  outside  the  college  such  train- 
ing as  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  college  examinations  ; 
and  the  college  authorities  became  reluctant  to  confer,  on 
the  strength  of  examinations  only,  degrees  which  com- 
monly implied  daily  class-room  training  as  well.  Half  a 
dozen  women  succeeded  in  taking  degrees,  and  then  the 
system  was  superseded.  It  became  plain  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  movement  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an 
education  for  the  women  which  should  be  identical  with, 
or  equivalent  to,  that  provided  by  Columbia  for  men ;  and 
in  1889  Barnard  College  was  organized  with  this  purpose 
in  view.  It  will  be  noticed,  therefore,  that  Barnard's  rela- 
tion to  Columbia  has  developed  in  opposite  order  to 
that  customary  in  such  cases.  Girton  and  the  other  Eng- 
lish colleges  for  women  began  by  securing  the  benefit  of 
instruction  by  members  of  the  universities  with  which  they 
were  affiliated.  The  Harvard  Annex  in  this  country  pur- 
sued the  same  policy.  All  these  colleges  are  apparently 
as  far  as  ever  from  obtaining  the  degrees  of  the  univer- 
sities ;  and  the  Harvard  Annex,  by  becoming  Radcliffe 
College  and  undertaking  to  confer  its  own  degrees,  virtu- 
ally renounced  the  prospect.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
apparently  meagre  concession  of  the  third  resolution  quoted 
above  was  contained  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Once 
having  granted  its  degrees  to  women,  Columbia  has  felt 
obliged  to  see  to  it  that  their  value  was  not  impaired ;  and 
this  feeling  has  been  constantly  operative,  to  the  end  of 
giving  women  the  liberal  education  for  which  President 
Barnard  strove  with  so  much  persistence,  chivalry  and  logic. 

In  1889,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia,  a 
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provisional  charter  was  granted  to  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Arnold, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Brooks,  Miss  Helen  Dawes  Brown, 
Silas  B.  Brownell,  Mrs.  William  C.  Brownell,  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  Noah  Davis,  George 
Hoadley,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Mrs.  Alfred  Meyer,  George 
A.  Plimpton,  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jacob  A.  Schiff, 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Mrs.  James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  Mrs. 
James  Talcott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Miss  Ella 
Weed,  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  Miss  Alice  Williams  and  Mrs. 
William  Wood,  constituting  them  Trustees  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege. Mrs.  Alfred  Meyer  had  been  one  of  the  students  in 
the  Collegiate  Course,  and  her  sense  of  its  inadequacy  had 
led  her  to  interest  others  in  an  effort  to  secure  genuine  col- 
lege instruction  for  girls  who  wanted  it.  The  first  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  the  man  who  from  the  beginning 
until  his  death  in  1895  was  the  chief  spokesman  for  Bar- 
nard College  to  the  community,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur 
Brooks.  No  happier  choice  could  have  been  made.  Dr. 
Brooks  came  of  scholarly  stock  ;  and  his  love  of  learning, 
of  fair-play,  of  freedom  for  development  combined  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  ideas  for  which  Barnard  stands. 
His  talents  and  his  weight  with  people  of  many  different 
ways  of  thinking  at  once  gave  a  certain  prestige  to  the 
work.  He  used  to  say  that  in  New  York  a  woman  could 
obtain  the  satisfaction  of  every  want,  wish  or  whim  save 
one:  she  could  not  get  an  education,  if  she  wanted  it. 
Most  people  have  enough  personal  experience  of  physical 
suffering  to  be  able  to  sympathize  with  and  wish  to  relieve 
the  misery  of  the  poor ;  it  was  Dr.  Brooks'  special  gift  to 
be  able  to  convince  people  who  had  never  felt  it  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  hunger  and  thirst  after  learning. 

The  opening  of  the  Harvard  Annex  in  1881  and  of  Bar- 
nard eight  years  later  was,  of  course,  a  manifestation  of  the 
growth  in  this  country  of  the  university  idea.  The  gener- 
ous establishments  for  women  in  the  Eastern  states  during 
the  previous  twenty  years  proved,  among  other  things,  that 
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at  that  time  the  existing  colleges  for  men  were  not  so 
far  developed  that  there  was  any  great  audacity  in  trying 
to  duplicate  them.  In  Europe  it  has  never  been  seriously 
supposed  that  Oxford  or  the  University  of  Berlin  could  be 
reproduced  for  women.  Forty  years  ago  it  seemed  not 
incredible  that  Harvard  might  be  so  reproduced.  But 
within  these  forty  years  the  idea  of  concentrating  ability 
and  money  in  a  great  university  here  and  there  instead  of 
scattering  it  broadcast,  the  idea  of  accumulating  great  uni- 
versity libraries  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  small 
collections  which  duplicate  each  other  without  rising  above 
mediocrity,  has  prevailed  with  its  well-known  beneficial 
effect  on  American  scholarship.  In  harmony  with  this 
idea,  Barnard,  although  in  possession  of  a  charter  of  its 
own  and  an  administrative  autonomy,  had  the  advantage, 
from  the  outset,  of  a  close  academic  connection  with  Co- 
lumbia. Instructors  at  Barnard  were  chosen  from  the  staff 
of  Columbia  or  approved  by  the  President  thereof.  Colum- 
bia was  responsible  for  the  Barnard  examinations,  and  the 
papers  used  at  the  two  colleges  were  identical,  save  in  a 
few  exceptional  cases.  Barnard  students  had  equal  privi- 
leges with  Columbia  students  in  the  university  library.  In 
other  words,  the  women  of  New  York  had  an  opportunity 
given  them  to  receive  precisely  the  same  education  as  their 
brothers,  to  hear  the  same  professors,  to  use  the  same  books, 
to  share  the  mental  breadth  that  comes  of  life  in  a  univer- 
sity as  distinguished  from  a  college,  and  were  yet  spared 
as  undergraduates  the  problems  that  arise  from  coeduca- 
tion in  the  narrow  sense. 

The  caution  with  which  both  parties  to  the  experiment 
advanced,  and  the  liberty  left  to  the  various  faculties  of 
making  their  own  terms  of  agreement  with  Barnard,  re- 
sulted in  a  certain  heterogeneity  of  relation.  In  the  under- 
graduate course  the  instruction  at  Barnard  was,  as  far  as 
it  went,  identical  with  that  at  Columbia,  though  it  was 
given  to  the  women  separately  at  Barnard  College  during 
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the  first  three  years.  In  the  senior  year  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Columbia  system,  by  which  graduate  courses  are  open 
to  election  by  seniors,  took  many  of  the  Barnard  students 
into  Columbia  class  rooms.  In  1889  the  Faculties  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Political  Science  were  authorized  by  the  Trustees 
to  open  their  courses  to  auditors,  who  might  be  either  men 
or  women.  Auditors,  as  such,  had  no  right  to  examination 
or  other  official  recognition  ;  but  Barnard  students  had  all 
such  privileges  under  this  general  arrangement  between 
the  institutions.  The  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  which  has 
charge  of  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  education, 
and  of  the  Oriental,  Greek,  Latin,  Germanic,  Romance 
and  English  languages  and  literatures,  at  once  used  the 
authority  given  it  by  the  Trustees  and  opened  a  large  num- 
ber of  courses  to  Barnard  students.  The  Faculty  of  Polit- 
ical Science  did  not  for  several  years  throw  open  any  of 
its  courses  to  women,  and  the  history  of  its  relation  with 
Barnard  is  a  very  interesting  phase  of  the  subject.  In 
1895  Barnard  contributed  two  professors  to  the  common 
stock.  Estimating  the  number  of  lectures  to  be  given  by 
them  at  six  hours  a  week  for  each,  the  Faculty  furnished 
Barnard  with  twelve  hours  of  lectures  a  week  by  them  and 
a  number  of  other  professors.  Both  institutions  were  ob- 
viously benefited ;  for  Columbia  enlarged  its  staff  and 
Barnard  had  the  range  of  a  group  of  specialists,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  its  own  two  professors.  Three  years  later 
a  large  number  of  courses  at  Columbia  under  this  Faculty 
were  opened  to  women  graduate  students.  This  arrange- 
ment was  of  the  greatest  value,  since  it  opened  to  women 
unusual  advantages  in  historical,  economic  and  social  study, 
supplemented  by  practical  work  and  investigation  for 
which  New  York  offers  an  exceptional  field. 

The  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  received,  in  1897,  permis- 
sion to  open  their  courses  to  auditors,  but  took  no  action  on 
it  until  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  department  of  mathematics  similar 
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to  that  with  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science.  Barnard  con- 
tributed one  professor  to  a  total  of  three,  and  received  her 
share  of  their  services.  In  the  natural  sciences,  w^ork  in 
chemistry  and  zoology  was  done  at  Barnard  under  Colum- 
bia instructors.  In  physics  a  special  instructor  was  secured 
by  Barnard.  The  department  of  botany  was  under  the 
charge  of  the  only  professor  appointed  by  Barnard  who  had 
no  connection  with  Columbia,  Professor  Emily  L.  Greg- 
ory, Ph.D.  In  1898  a  large  number  of  lecture-courses 
under  this  Faculty  were  opened  to  Barnard  seniors  and 
graduates. 

Under  all  these  varying  conditions,  a  uniformity  of  stan- 
dard w^as  secured  by  the  fact  that  Columbia  awarded  all 
the  degrees  and  established  its  own  requirements,  which 
had  to  be  met  by  every  department.  Special  students 
were  admitted  only  to  courses  in  natural  science  and  polit- 
ical science. 

The  academic  administration  of  the  college  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  board,  whose  chairman. 
Miss  Ella  Weed,  was  admirably  suited  for  the  work.  Her 
remarkable  clearness  of  view  and  strength  of  purpose 
made  her  a  good  director  of  an  experimental  enterprise  ; 
and  she  had  the  fortune  to  possess,  together  with  sound 
ideas,  the  tact  requisite  to  make  them  prevail.  Barnard's 
problem  was  two-fold  :  to  recommend  itself  to  Columbia,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  public,  on  the  other.  There  was, 
when  Barnard  opened,  very  little  provision  in  New  York 
schools  for  preparing  girls  for  college,  and  there  were 
constant  requests  for  a  relaxation  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  this  or  that  particular.  The  new  college,  more- 
over, attracted  the  notice  of  many  women  of  mature  3'ears 
but  with  insufficient  preliminary  training,  who  were  with 
difficulty  made  to  conceive  the  nature  of  college  and  uni- 
versity work.  It  needed  fortitude  on  the  part  of  the  trus- 
tees to  insist  upon  compliance  with  a  rigorous  standard, 
and  to  be  content  to  see  small  classes  enter,  while  consider- 
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able  numbers  were  turned  away.  In  all  these  difficulties 
Miss  Weed's  ability  and  temperament  were  invaluable, 
and  her  firmness  had  much  to  do  with  setting  the  col- 
lege in  a  path  which  has  constantly  grown  smoother,  thanks 
to  her  initiative.  She  served  as  chairman  of  the  academic 
committee  until  her  death  in  1894.  In  view  of  the  changes 
necessitated  by  this  loss,  the  trustees  determined  to  furnish 
the  college  with  a  formal  head,  and  appointed  as  the  first 
dean  Miss  Emily  James  Smith,  afterwards  Mrs.  George 
Haven  Putnam,  who  served  until  February  i,  1900. 

To  meet  the  first  expenses  of  the  College  a  number  of 
persons  pledged  themselves  to  the  payment  of  small 
annual  sums  for  four  years.  A  house  was  rented  at  343 
Madison  Avenue,  which  the  College  occupied  until  June, 
1897.  Seven  instructors  were  selected  from  the  Columbia 
faculty ;  fourteen  students  entered  in  the  School  of  Arts 
and  twelve  as  special  students  in  science*.  In  the  second 
year  a  botanical  laboratory  was  equipped  by  the  generosity 
of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  Nine  additional  instructors 
were  appointed.  The  entry  of  each  new  class  during  the 
four  years  of  experiment  greatly  increased  the  expenses 
of  the  College,  as  it  required  an  enlargement  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  which  the  additional  fees  were  far  from  meeting. 
Yet  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  the  College  found  itself 
free  from  debt,  with  a  graduating  class  of  eight,  seven 
juniors,  ten  sophomores,  twenty-seven  freshmen  and 
thirty-three  special  students.  It  had  by  this  time  received 
$100,000  from  Mrs.  Van  Wyck  Brinckerhoff  for  a  build- 
ing fund,  and  five  $5,000  founderships,  but  was  otherwise 
without  income  save  from  students'  fees. 

In  the  spring  of  1896  the  present  site  was  purchased  for 
$160,000.  Before  the  autumn  of  1897  two  buildings  were 
completed,  namely  :  Milbank  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Anderson,  and  Brinckerhoff  Hall,  paid  for  chiefly  with 
Mrs.  Brinckerhoff's  fund.  In  the  following  year  Fiske 
Hall  was  added  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Josiah  M.  Fiske. 
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In  October,  1898,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was  given  to  the 
College  by  an  anonymous  friend  and  invested  as  an  endow- 
ment fund.  From  time  to  time  funds  have  been  given  to 
found  scholarships,  amounting  altogether  to  $38,000. 
The  sum  of  $2,400  is  paid  annually  by  Columbia  in  sup- 
port of  the  Brooklyn  and  Curtis  scholarships,  founded  by 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  in  1895,  in  recognition  of  the  gift 
by  President  Low  of  a  memorial  building  for  the  university 
library.  The  growth  in  number  of  students  has  kept  pace 
with  this  material  prosperity.  Last  autumn  312  students 
matriculated,  and  of  these  77  were  graduates. 

Barnard's  numerical  growth  has  for  several  years  past 
made  inappropriate  the  informal  arrangement  for  instruc- 
tion which  was  the  natural  method  at  the  outset.  Its  stu- 
dents form  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
undergraduates  under  the  care  of  Columbia  instructors, 
and  the  graduates  registered  through  Barnard  have  had 
an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  university  statistics.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  recognize  formally  the  status  which 
had  gradually  come  into  existence,  and  accordingly  an 
agreement  was  this  year  entered  into  by  which  Barnard  is 
included  in  the  university  system.  Its  experience  in  rela- 
tion to  Columbia  has  differed  widely  from  that  of  any  other 
affiliated  college  in  relation  to  its  university.  Fair-play 
tempered  with  generosity  has  characterized  Columbia's 
attitude  from  the  beginning.  The  gradual  raffrochement 
consummated  in  the  agreement  signed  last  January  has 
proceeded  without  check.  The  advance  has  always  been 
cautious,  and  therefore  no  retractions  have  been  neces- 
sary. Barnard  is  an  independent  college  for  women,  with 
a  corporation  and  a  faculty  of  its  own,  vested  with  all  the 
powers  commonly  belonging  to  such  bodies.  At  the 
same  time,  it  shares  the  library,  the  instruction  and  the 
degrees  of  one  of  the  important  universities  of  the  world. 
It  is  at  present  the  only  college  in  existence  of  which  all 
these  statements  can  be  made. 

Emily  James  Putnam 
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SOCIAL   LIFE   AT   BARNARD 

WITH  the  passing  of  1900,  Barnard  will  lose  the  last 
class  which  spent  any  part  of  its  undergraduate  life 
in  the  brown-stone  house  on  Madison  Avenue,  where  the 
college  had  few  inducements  to  offer,  outside  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge ;  where  it  wasn't  a  deadly  insult  to  be 
called  a  "grind";  where  the  Bursar's  office  was  but  too 
evidently  designed  by  the  builder  for  a  back  hall-bedroom  ; 
and  when  everybody  asked  you  where  Barnard  College 
was  anyhow.  Future  classes  will  have  no  remembrance 
of  other  buildings  less  adequate  than  those  upon  the 
Heights ;  and,  judging  from  the  multitude  of  visitors 
whom  a  patient  bell-boy  continually  conducts  through  the 
halls,  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the  college  must  be  de- 
creasing daily.  So  great  a  change  in  external  conditions 
is  naturally  effecting  equally  striking  alterations  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  undergraduate  body. 

The  most  important  of  the  innovations  is  the  dormi- 
tories. At  present,  it  is  true,  the  preponderating  element 
there  is  not  the  undergraduate,  but  rather  the  graduate 
and  special  student,  while  Barnard  remains  dominated  by 
the  girl  who  goes  home  at  night.  Whether  on  the  whole 
this  is  an  evil  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  means  by  which  Bar- 
nard draws  an  interesting  class  of  women.  There  is  still 
in  New  York,  especially  among  the  older  generation,  an 
incredible  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  higher  educa- 
tion, and  many  girls  are  able  to  come  to  Barnard  who 
could  never  have  broken  down  their  parents'  opposition  to 
a  more  distant  college.  As  time  goes  on,  this  condition 
will  doubtless  change ;  but  as  a  proof  that  it  now  exists 
may  be  cited  the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  dormi- 
tories is  entirely  separate  from  that  of  the  undergraduates 
— meaning,  of  course,  the  government  by  the  students. 

The  conduct  of  the  students  outside  the  class  room  is 
regulated  by  the  self-government  committee,  composed  of 
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four  members,  one  elected  from  each  class,  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  undergraduate  association  as  chairman.  This 
system,  which  has  worked  admirably  for  a  number  of  years, 
is  now  imitated  in  the  government  of  the  dormitories,  until 
the  time  comes  when  it  will  be  possible  to  consolidate  the 
two  committees. 

The  president  of  the  undergraduate  association  is 
elected  at  the  spring  meeting.  She  is,  of  course,  a  senior 
of  the  coming  year.  The  principal  requirement  demanded 
by  the  office  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
law.  Among  other  functions,  these  meetings  are  supposed 
to  teach  the  freshmen  how  an  orderly  meeting  should  be 
conducted  and  to  serve  them,  in  their  ignorance,  as  models 
for  their  own  class  meetings.  The  college  feels  this  to  be 
a  serious  responsibility,  and  the  result  of  its  care  is  grati- 
fying, for  I  doubt  if  there  is  an  assemblage  in  the  country 
that  surpasses  the  association  in  attention  to  parliamentary 
law,  fearlessness  of  speech  and  despatch  of  business. 

The  other  great  change  that  has  come  is  the  appearance 
of  a  new  and  valuable  element — the  girl  who  has  come  to 
college,  not  for  the  love  of  learning,  but  expecting  to  amuse 
herself,  following  her  friends  or  led  by  any  other  motive 
not  wholly  scholastic.  Without  having  any  wish  to  discuss 
the  value  of  the  merely  social  ingredient  in  any  community, 
I  consider  this  new  element  useful,  not  only  as  providing 
contrast,  but  because,  if  it  has  not  created  a  life  for  Barnard 
outside  the  class  room,  it  has  improved  the  life  that  was 
already  there. 

Under  this  influence  it  has  become  the  custom  for  each 
class  to  give  a  play  during  the  winter ;  and  as,  with  in- 
creased size  of  the  classes,  finances  have  improved,  these 
plays  have  grown  more  and  more  elaborate.  In  old  times 
it  would  have  seemed  incredible  to  an  actress  in  one  of  Mr. 
Bangs'  farces,  lightly  presented  in  the  back-room  in 
Madison  Avenue,  that  in  her  own  alma  mater,  within 
a  year  or  two,  an  early  English  drama  could  be  produced 
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upon  a  real  stage  and  ended  by  the  descent  of  a  bona  fide 
curtain. 

There  have  long  been  given  four  teas  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  one  under  the  auspices  of  each  class,  and  of  late 
these  have  grown  more  and  more  impressive.  Here,  often 
for  the  first  time,  upper-classmen  inspect  the  freshmen ; 
here  you  meet  your  classmate's  relatives  and,  in  a  prose- 
lyting spirit,  attempt  to  dazzle  her  little  sister  with  the 
pleasures  of  college  life ;  here  your  professor  presents 
himself,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  fixed  determina- 
tion not  to  talk  shop ;  here,  most  wonderful  of  all  to  those 
who  remember  earlier  days,  comes  the  Columbia  man. 

To  the  new  element,  too,  we  owe  the  athletic  associa- 
tion, the  'varsity  basket-ball  team,  the  four  class  teams, 
the  popularity  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  rumor  that  before 
long  we  shall  have  a  boat  on  the  river — as  soon,  that  is  to 
say,  as  the  alumnae  shall  awake  to  their  duty,  roused  by 
the  dictum  of  one  to  whose  words  we  have  been  wont  to 
give  ear,  that  the  love  of  danger  for  itself  has  been  too 
little  encouraged  in  women. 

Not  the  least  important  factor  in  life  outside  the  class 
room  are  the  fraternities.  Since  1891 — almost  since  the 
foundation  of  the  college — there  has  been  a  chapter  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  at  Barnard.  In  1898,  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  also  established  a  chapter  there.  Both  of 
these  now  have  rooms  in  the  buildings.  Between  them 
they  contain  some  thirty  members,  or  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  student  body. 

Barnard  has  as  yet  no  newspaper  or  magazine  of  its 
own,  though  it  contributes  to  the  editorial  staff  of  two  of 
the  Columbia  papers — the  Literary  Monthly  and  the 
Morningside.  This  state  of  affairs  seems  a  pity ;  for,  to 
my  mind,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  literary  ability,  and  that 
of  a  distinctive  quality,  to  draw  on.  The  Barnard  girl  is  not 
apt  to  lose  her  head  in  enthusiasm  over  her  work,  but  she 
comes  nearer  doing  so  over  her  English  courses  than  over 
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any  others.  Women  are  popularly  conceived  to  take  criti- 
cism, especially  in  English,  as  a  purely  personal  matter. 
But  a  Barnard  girl,  even  when  she  returns  from  a  consulta- 
tion with  an  essay  patterned  in  red  ink,  manages  to  derive 
pleasure  from  that  excitement.  As  for  the  "  daily  theme" 
course,  it  will  always  remain  the  delight  of  its  members 
and  the  curse  of  the  outsider.  Nothing  is  sacred ;  your 
hat,  your  diction,  your  anecdote  about  your  maiden  aunt — 
all  may  serve  as  copy  for  the  voracious  "  daily-themer," 
who  finds  her  mind  barren  of  a  subject  ten  minutes  before 
the  class.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  Mortarboard 
remains  the  only  publication. 

The  Mortarboard  is  issued  every  spring  by  the  junior 
class,  and  compares  most  favorably  with  others  of  its  kind. 
It  is  tolerably  characteristic  of  Barnard,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  a  real  sense  of  humor,  an  excellent  feeling  for  liter- 
ary forms,  especially  those  metrical,  and  a  commendable 
ability  to  mind  its  own  business.  It  is  supposed  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  at  times  has  so  far  exceeded  expectation  as 
to  bring  the  class  treasury  a  substantial  addition  to  its 
revenue.  By  means  of  the  Mortarboard  \\iq.  girls  are  able 
to  poke  a  little  good-natured  fun  at  their  companions  and 
instructors,  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  offer  suggestions 
concerning  existing  abuses.  Note,  for  example,  the  classic 
brief  for  argumentation  in  the  'pp  Mortarboard  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  Should  Rhetoric  C  be  Abolished?  '  'May  a  spirit  of 
self-laudation  be  far  from  us  ;  but  a  member  of  '99  observes 
with  pleasure  that  Rhetoric  C  is  no  longer  compulsory. 
Difficult  though  it  is,  we  must  now  imagine  a  class  pursu- 
ing its  way  toward  a  degree  without  having  recorded  its 
opinion  on  "  Should  Capital  Punishment  be  Abolished  ?" 
or  <'  Is  Cremation  preferable  to  Earth  Burial  ?" — possibly 
even  without  need  of  the  friendly  counsel  of  the  senior, 
that  if  you  wish  to  please  the  rhetoric  department,  you 
must  invariably  assume  the  more  brutal  side  of  an  argu- 
ment, and  show  not  only  that  murderers  should  be  put  to 
death,  but  that  their  bodies  should  be  speedily  cremated. 
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These  terrors,  under  the  elective  system,  the  modern 
student  need  not  know.  One  advantage  of  this  system,  not 
probably  contemplated  by  the  faculty,  is  the  opportunity  it 
affords  the  girls  to  get  to  know  each  other  ;  for  now  you  may 
see  juniors,  sophomores  and  freshmen  seated  together  in 
the  same  course.  This,  however,  has  not  had  the  effect 
of  breaking  down  class  feeling,  which  is,  I  think,  particu- 
larly strong  at  Barnard.  This  class  feeling  is  early  engen- 
dered in  the  minds  of  the  freshmen,  when  in  the  autumn 
the  sophomores  initiate  them  into  college  life,  by  the  solemn 
function  which  since  the  foundation  of  the  college  has  been 
known  as  "the  mysteries."  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
relation  between  the  classes  is  pleasant.  The  Mortarboai'd 
expresses  the  feeling  of  the  college  in  the  matter : 

A  freshman  should  always  say  what's  true, 

And  speak  when  she  is  spoken  to ; 
And  when  she  is  a  Sophomore, 

Sport  cap  and  gown — but  not  before. 

Not  only  is  there  a  great  deal  of  class  feeling,  but  not  a 
little  decorum  is  observed  in  the  treatment  of  upper-class- 
men, and  the  authority  of  a  senior  is  rarely  disputed. 
Unfortunatel}^  for  the  last  few  years,  the  seniors  have 
been  but  little  at  Barnard,  since  many  of  the  best  courses 
at  Columbia  have  been  opened  to  them.  The  Mortar- 
hoard  comments  on  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  light- 
heartedness  of  one  who  has  never  tried  it. 

The  year  before  I  graduate, 

I'll  be  a  senior  proud  and  great, 
I'll  never  come  to  Barnard  then, 

But  have  my  lessons  with  the  men." 

But  this  process  of  having  your  lessons  with  the  men  is 
almost  too  fraught  with  exercise  to  be  entirely  agreeable. 
The  ten  minutes  supposed  to  elapse  between  lectures  may 
be  sufficient  when  you  have  only  to  descend  a  flight  of 
stairs,  but  when  you  have  to  put  on  a  hat  and  coat  (and 
possibly  a  mackintosh   and  galoshes),  walk  three  blocks 
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and  climb  to  the  top  of  the  Library ;  when  your  first  pro- 
fessor doesn't  hear  the  bell,  and  your  next  professor  be- 
gins on  time,  the  senior  finds  it  in  her  heart  to  envy  the 
unconscious  freshmen  sauntering  arm  in  arm  through  the 
corridors  of  Barnard. 

The  only  person  who  meets  with  a  reception  of  chilling 
distrust  is  the  "  special  " — not  the  meteoric  student  who  is 
only  a  special  during  her  first  year,  because  she  means  to 
be  a  junior  in  her  second,  but  the  person  of  other  affairs, 
who  spends  three  hours  a  week  at  college  and  complains 
of  overwork.  The  regular  undergraduate,  with  at  least 
fifteen  hours  a  week,  doesn't  understand  her. 

Indeed,  if  it  is  possible  to  generalize  concerning  so  heter- 
ogeneous a  body,  I  should  say  that  it  was  typical  of  Bar- 
nard to  wish  to  see  everything  done  decently  and  in  order. 
Its  aim  is  sanity.  Even  its  friendships  are  not  the  less 
warm  for  discouraging  the  over-personal  note  of  intimacy  ; 
and  through  all  the  changes  in  its  composition  and  sur- 
roundings, Barnard  still  remains  the  prophet  of  common- 
sense  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

Alice  Duer  Miller 


ON   THE   EDUCATION   OF   WOMEN 

A  Men's  Symposium 

THE  creation  for  Barnard  College  of  a  separate  faculty, 
invested  with  the  usual  powers  of  such  a  body,  invites 
consideration  of  the  general  question,  whether  the  collegiate 
training  of  women,  so  far  as  it  is  regulated  by  authority, 
should  be  identical  with  that  of  men  or  not.  Thus  far  the 
curriculum  of  Barnard  College  has  been  the  same  as  that 
of  Columbia.  While  the  range  of  elective  courses  open  to 
the  Barnard  students  has  of  necessity  been  somewhat  more 
restricted,  it  remains  true  that  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion and  graduation,  the  examinations   and  standards  of 
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marking,  have  been  identical  in  the  two  colleges.  In  the 
main,  too,  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  exactly  the 
same  and  given  by  the  same  teachers.  Should  this  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  henceforth? 

This  is,  of  course,  a  question  for  the  future — for  the 
newly  constituted  faculty  to  deal  with  as  the  occasion 
arises.  Meanwhile,  it  is  pertinent  and  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  new  status  of  our  woman's  college  leaves  its  fac- 
ulty with  a  particularly  free  hand  to  solve  the  problem  in 
the  light  of  pure  reason.  In  institutions  where  men  and 
women  are  taught  together  in  the  same  classes,  any  differ- 
entiation of  the  curriculum  with  reference  to  the  sex  of 
students  is,  of  course,  impossible.  And  it  is  equally  im- 
possible where  the  woman's  college  is  an  annex,  since  in 
that  case  anything  like  a  separate  and  distinct  course  of 
study  for  women  would  almost  certainly  become  obnoxious 
to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  concession  to  feminine  weak- 
ness. That  suspicion,  it  is  rightly  felt,  must  be  avoided  at 
all  cost.  So  far  as  Barnard  College  is  concerned,  the  most 
essential  part  of  its  policy  has  been,  from  the  first,  to  make 
its  degree  equal  in  value  to  that  of  Columbia.  And  its 
authorities  have  felt,  very  naturally,  that  the  surest  way  to 
attain  that  end,  and  to  disarm  criticism,  was  to  make  its 
course  of  study  identical  with  that  of  Columbia. 

In  these  times,  however,  where  large  freedom  of  choice 
is  everywhere  the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  obvious  that  equal- 
ity of  educational  value  need  not  involve  identity  of  studies. 
The  Procrustean  theory  is  no  longer  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion of  men.  We  recognize  practically  that  all  studies  are 
good,  when  pursued  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  proper 
spirit.  If  it  can  be  shown  by  conclusive  argument  that 
women  really  need  a  course  of  training  different  from  that 
given  to  men,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
principle  should  not  in  time  be  frankly  recognized  at  Co- 
lumbia. The  new  status  of  Barnard  College,  indeed,  gives 
it  a  unique  position  among  American  colleges  for  women. 
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As  an  integral  part  of  a  great  university,  which  is  known  to 
stand  for  the  highest  educational  ideals,  its  reputation  is 
forever  assured.  It  can  do  that  which  is  best  with  serene 
assurance.     It  has  nothing  to  fear. 

The  question  is,  then :  What  should  a  woman,  qtui 
woman,  study  in  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education  ?  Should 
her  course  of  study  differ  from  that  of  a  man  ?  If  so,  how  ? 
And  how  early  in  life  should  the  difference  appear?  Is  it 
possible  in  the  light  of  present-day  science — say,  of  psy- 
chology, of  physiology,  of  educational  history,  of  social 
evolution — to  reach  any  conclusions  that  shall,  at  least,  be 
valid  enough  for  practical  guidance? 

In  offering  a  symposium  upon  this  subject  the  editors  of 
the  Quarterly  have  wished  only  to  elicit  opinions  from 
those  who  are  qualified  to  discuss  it  profitably,  without 
prejudice  and  in  a  scientific  spirit.  Since  the  American 
movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  began,  ex- 
perience seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  women  can  do 
what  men  can  do,  and  do  it  just  as  well — without  detriment 
to  their  health  or  to  that  admirable  but  elusive  essence  which 
Goethe  called  das  Etuig-iveihliche .  So  far  as  concerns  the 
routine  work  of  a  college  course,  the  question  of  capability 
is  no  longer  on  trial  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know.  With 
the  average  aptitude  of  women  for  original  research  and 
higher  scholarship  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Our  query 
is  simply,  What  is  best  for  them  in  the  way  of  what  is 
called  general  education? 

Having  thus  stated  the  question  which  the  Quarterly 
was  anxious  to  have  illuminated,  I  turn  it  over  to  those 
who  have  consented  to  discuss  it,  merely  remarking  that 
if  the  results  shall  prove  to  be  negative, — shall  tend,  in  a 
word,  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  recognition 
of  sex  in  education, — that  too  will  be  instructive. 

Calvin  Thomas 
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THE  solemn  arguments  which  have  resisted  the  move- 
ment to  open  wide  to  women  opportunities  for  higher 
education  could  be  properly  portrayed  only  by  the  pen  of 
Swift.  They  are  quite  beyond  Dooley's  reach.  One  who 
is  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  even  in  modest  propor- 
tions, is  unable  to  treat  those  arguments  seriously,  partic- 
ularly as  the  movement  has  gone  along  quite  as  if  there 
were  no  rocks  strewn  in  its  path.  The  reason  is  simple 
enough.  The  solemn  arguments  were  founded  on  assump- 
tions which  experience  persisted  in  contradicting.  Women 
would  not  be  interested  in  the  subjects  which  men  care  to 
study,  and  if  they  would,  they  could  not  master  them :  it 
is  now  conveniently  forgotten  that  this  argument  was  ever 
used ;  facts  have  demolished  it  utterly.  Women  would 
ruin  their  health  if  they  spent  years  in  study :  the  statistics 
prove  that  women  students  and  women  college  graduates 
enjoy  better  health  than  their  sisters.  Women  who  had 
had  a  college  education  would  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  family  life  and  would  not  marry : 
the  statistics  show,  not  only  that  the  married  college  grad- 
uates are  healthier  than  their  married  sisters,  that  there  are 
fewer  childless  marriages  among  them  and  that  they  have 
a  larger  proportion  of  children,  but  that  their  children  are 
healthier.  There  was  left  the  retort  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinctly feminine  type  of  mind.  This  must  be  granted, 
especially  as  it  is  known  to  exist  among  men.  It  can, 
however,  be  educated. 

The  next  entrenchment  was  the  apparently  frank  and 
open-minded  concession  that  women  ought,  of  course,  to 
have  all  possible  educational  opportunities,  but  apart  from 
men.  Here  again  experience  is  disappointing.  Not  only 
does  coeducation  exist  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  exists  by  common  consent  and  it  works  admirably. 
The  separate  colleges  for  women  which  thrive  are  to  be 
found  almost  without  exception  in  the  narrow  strip  of  states 
lying  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard — a  locality  which,  as  an 
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eminent  and  strenuous  observer  has  remarked,  is  about  as 
provincial  as  Honduras.  The  college  professor  who  fears 
that  his  mind  will  be  weakened  and  his  vitality  sapped 
through  teaching  women,  takes  rank  with  the  advocates  of 
the  Baconian  authorship  of  Shakespere's  plays.  A  wise 
college  president  wrote  a  few  years  ago  that  "this  inter- 
training  and  equal  training  takes  the  simper  out  of  the 
young  woman  and  the  roughness  out  of  the  young  man." 
He  was  right.  The  woman  who  grows  up  surrounded  by 
women  and  taught  only  by  women,  and  the  man  who  grows 
up  surrounded  by  men  and  taught  only  by  men,  are  a  long 
time  in  maturing.  Both  are  abnormal.  The  family  is  the 
natural  type,  not  the  monastery  or  the  nunnery. 

The  artificiality  and  the  absurdity  of  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions between  men  and  women  are  chiefly  due  to  social 
traditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  separate  educa- 
tion. From  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  both  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  to  look  upon  each  other  as  something  alien,  to 
be  shunned  save  amid  conventional  surroundings.  Com- 
radeship and  friendship  are  eliminated  and  the  only  con- 
ceivable associations  with  the  other  sex  are  those  of  love 
and  marriage.  Anything  else  is  bad  form  or  distinctly 
suspicious.  This  seems  to  me  utterly  absurd,  and  that  it 
is  fraught  with  danger  every  one  knows. 

Does  not  woman  require  a  different  training  from  that 
provided  for  man?  Whether  Yankee  or  not,  one  must 
answer  with  the  query.  Which  man?  No  two  men  require 
just  the  same  training,  much  less  all  men.  The  same  ob- 
servation is  true  of  women,  they  being  human.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  system  of  education  must  be  elastic  enough 
to  take  care  of  infinitely  varied  individualities.  We  are 
just  learning  this  and  are  acting  accordingly.  Women 
will  be  cared  for  in  the  new  scheme  as  individuals  and  will 
not  be  lumped  together  as  a  sex.  The  "  decorative  art 
theory"  of  woman's  education,  by  which  it  was  to  consist 
of  a  few  accomplishments  imperfectly  mastered,  has  not 
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thriven  well.  It  called  for  a  Paffenfee  education.  Some 
women  will  fare  best  by  combining  their  studies  differently 
from  most  men.  Modern  education  affords  that  oppor- 
tunity. "Women  themselves,"  as  President  Thomas,  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  has  pointed  out,  "must  be  permitted  to  be 
the  judges  of  what  kind  of  intellectual  discipline  they  find 
most  truly  serviceable."  They  will  not  be  likely  to  prefer 
a  diluted  program  of  studies. 

But,  really,  these  are  all  dead  issues.  The  American 
people  have  settled  the  matter.  The  fifteen  millions  of 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  all  (substantially) 
being  coeducated.  Of  the  public  secondary  schools,  in 
1897-8,  34  were  for  boys  only,  29  for  girls  only  and  5252 
were  coeducational.  Of  the  private  secondary  schools, 
1125  were  coeducational,  327  were  for  boys  only  and  538 
were  for  girls  only.  The  latter  figures  mean  that  in  the 
East  and  the  South  many  of  the  well-to-do  prefer  separate 
education  during  the  secondary  school  period,  chiefly  for 
social  reasons.  Of  the  colleges,  in  1898,  70/0 — or,  omit- 
ting the  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  80^ — were  coeduca- 
tional. From  1890-8  the  number  of  men  in  coeducational 
colleges  increased  70/0,  while  in  separate  colleges  for  men 
the  number  increased  only  34.7^. 

Why  discuss  the  matter  farther?  In  the  East  there  is  a 
strong  social  prejudice  in  and  about  many  of  the  cities  in 
favor  of  the  separate  system  of  education.  The  reasons 
for  it  are  easily  to  be  understood  and,  in  given  conditions, 
have  some  weight.  A  college  professor  was  once  asked 
what  possible  objection  he  had  to  socialism.  He  answered 
that  he  had  the  same  objection  to  socialism  that  he  would 
have  to  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue  in  a  white  duck  suit, 
straw  hat  and  red  necktie.  That  was  obviously  conclu- 
sive.    A  prejudice  well  held  to  is  worth  two  convictions. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  very  proper  to  remark  in  conclusion  that 
the  Columbia  plan  of  the  separation  of  men  and  women  dur- 
ing the  undergraduate  course,  with  equal  opportunities  for 
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them  there  and  a  common  opportunity  in  graduate  work, 
meets  admirably  our  local  and  institutional  needs  and  con- 
ditions. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


SEVEN  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  earliest  of  the 
European  universities  were  well  under  way,  and  yet  a 
discreet  teacher  may  still  diffidently  refuse  to  attempt  to 
state  the  specific  purposes  of  a  college  course,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  estimating  its  actual  results  in  practice.  The  elec- 
tive system  is,  at  bottom,  a  modest  acknowledgment  that 
mere  laisser-faire  is  likely  to  produce  happier  results  than 
the  most  cunningly  devised  scheme  of  the  educational  ex- 
pert. If  after  centuries  of  experience  we  are  uncertain  as 
to  the  import  of  higher  education  for  men,  we  may  well 
hesitate  even  to  guess  what  modifications  of  our  present 
scheme  of  study  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  the  woman  student,  who  has  been  in  ex- 
istence scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  adjustment  will  come,  I  believe,  not  so  much  by 
taking  thought,  as  through  the  subtle  working  of  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  permitting  a  student  to  choose  his  own  studies. 
Our  first  and  obvious  duty  is,  therefore,  so  to  broaden  our 
program  of  study  that  it  will  embrace  all  those  great 
fields  of  human  interest  of  which  the  college  can  take 
cognizance.  After  we  have  done  this,  we  may  assume — 
provisionally,  at  least — that  goose  and  gander  should  be 
served  with  the  same  sauce. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  neglected  and  sometimes 
completely  overlooked  one  of  the  most  important  of  human 
preoccupations.  In  the  clumsy  traditional  justifications  of 
the  college  course — e.  g:,  intellectual  and  moral  discipline 
and  preparation  for  a  successful  career — no  account  is  taken 
of  one  great  and  important  result  of  a  truly  adequate  edu- 
cation, namely,  the  successful  pursuit  in  after  life  of  the 
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highest  and  most  enduring  forms  of  pleasure.  A  scheme 
of  study  which  does  not  afford  an  opportunity  to  develop 
and  cultivate  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms  is  obviously  im- 
perfect, whatever  else  it  may  offer. 

Higher  education  has,  however,  been  conspicuously 
wanting  in  just  this  requirement.  During  hundreds  of 
years  its  essence  was  supposed  to  consist  in  the  careful 
weighing  of  the  apparently  conflicting  dicta  of  accepted 
authorities ;  for,  as  Abelard  has  it,  this  '*  stimulates  in  ten- 
der minds  the  greatest  anxiety  to  come  at  the  truth  and  is 
a  practice  which  renders  them  more  and  more  acute." 
This  idea  dominated  education  for  centuries.  But  with 
the  renewed  appreciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
not  only  did  a  new  kind  of  wisdom  come  into  esteem,  but 
along  with  it  an  aesthetic  element.  Sapientia  found  a 
companion  in  Eloquentia.  The  recent  development  of  the 
natural,  social  and  historical  sciences  has  undermined  con- 
fidence in  the  adequacy  and  finality  of  the  long-accepted 
theory  of  a  liberal  education,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
greatly  broadened  our  scheme  of  study,  but  there  has 
been  an  obvious  and  lamentable  failure  to  secure  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  its  various  forms.  Eloquentia  still  holds  its  own  and 
receives  due  recognition  in  the  study  of  modern  literatures, 
as  well  as  those  of  ancient  times.  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  artistic  in  literature,  the  beautiful  is  pretty 
generally  neglected,  sometimes  totally  ignored  in  our  col- 
lege programs.  At  Harvard,  it  is  true,  the  fine  arts  are  dis- 
sociated from  the  technical  preparation  for  architecture 
as  a  profession,  and  are  presented  to  the  college  student  at 
large  by  scholars  as  eminent  as  those  who  deal  with  liter- 
ature, political  economy,  the  classics  or  natural  science. 
But  this  admirable  sanction  of  the  equipollence  of  the  artis- 
tic is  exceptional.  Many  of  our  smaller  institutions  boast 
a  ''  Department  of  Fine  Arts,"  but  it  rarely  ranks  with  the 
older  courses,  and  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  due  to  that 
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ill-considered  anxiety  for  nominal  universality  which  would 
include  china-painting  and  the  banjo  among  the  subjects 
of  instruction,  rather  than  to  an  enlightened  recognition  of 
the  true  place  of  the  artistic  in  education. 

If  we  can  inculcate,  as  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can, 
a  love  of  righteousness  and  truth,  we  may  surely  be  justified 
in  the  hope  of  promoting,  by  appropriate  instruction,  an 
appreciation  of  the  higher  aspects  of  the  beautiful.  In  a 
former  number  of  the  Quarterly,  Professor  Wheeler  has 
pointed  out  the  great  advantages  which  Columbia  enjoys  in 
the  magnificent  Avery  library,  in  the  collections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  in  a  growing  enthusiasm  for 
the  artistic  which  must  be  apparent  to  any  observer  of  our 
great  city.  Unfortunately  these  advantages  are  not  more 
conspicuous  than  is  the  absence  of  any  instruction  or  en- 
couragement in  the  use  of  them,  apart  from  the  study  of 
architecture  or  archaeology.  Let  us  recollect  that  a  col- 
lege course  is  clearly  an  amenity,  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word,  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  students, 
especially  among  women.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  prepare 
our  students  to  exploit  life's  noblest  pleasures.  Recently  a 
notable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  at  our 
University  of  a  department  of  music,  under  the  guidance  of 
America's  most  distinguished  composer.  May  we  not  look 
forward  to  the  speedy  opening  up  of  other  fields  of  art  to 
the  students  of  both  Columbia  and  Barnard?  In  no  way 
can  we  work  more  certainly  toward  the  discovery  of  the  best 
course  of  study  for  young  women,  than  by  offering  educa- 
tional opportunities  as  nearly  as  may  be  conterminous  with 
our  normal  life  itself. 

James  Harvey  Robinson 


'  I  ^HE  question  whether  women  should  receive  a  liberal 

-*-     education — which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  whether 

girls  should  go  to  college^is  somewhat  like  the  question 
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whether  girls  should  ride  bicycles.  The  answer  is  the 
same  in  both  cases  :  namely,  that  some  should,  some  should 
not.  It  may  be  incidentally  noted  that  the  same  questions 
might  be  asked  about  boys  and  answered  in  the  same  way. 

The  most  cogent  objection,  to  the  mind  of  the  present 
writer,  to  sending  girls  to  college  was  made  to  him  some 
years  ago  by  a  young  man  who  had  but  lately  taken  his 
degree  at  a  well-known  New  England  college.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  so-called  higher  education  of 
women,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  extending  a  bad 
system  further.  But,  whatever  ground  there  then  was — or 
still  is,  it  may  be — for  designating  the  system  of  college 
education  in  vogue  in  the  case  of  boys  and  young  men  as 
a  bad  one,  certain  it  is  that  the  question  of  the  advisability 
of  extending  it  to  girls  and  young  women  was  then  already 
— and  is  still  more  so  now — of  the  sort  known  among  pub- 
licists as  academic.  Already  we  had  committed  ourselves 
to  the  policy  of  expansion  and  had  a  more  or  less  plain 
duty  to  perform  in  ruling  our  new  territory  along  with  our 
old — not,  perhaps,  in  either  case,  as  we  would,  but  rather 
as  we  best  could. 

It  might  be,  and  doubtless  has  been,  suggested  that 
women  are  not  so  original  in  mind  as  men  and  that  they 
have  given  proof  of  that  fact  in  borrowing  from  men  their 
system  of  higher  education.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
such  objections  may  have  been  made  by  men  who  evince 
their  own  originality  by  furnishing  their  minds  with  ideas 
on  which  the  label  "  made  in  Germany"  is  not  yet  wholly 
effaced.  It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  that  certain 
common  elements  of  culture  which  are,  or  should  be,  the 
heritage  of  educated  humanity — or,  at  least,  occidental 
humanity — without  regard  to  sex,  may  well  be  transplanted 
a  short  way  and  propagated  in  a  new  soil,  even  if  some  of 
the  old  soil  cling  to  their  roots  here  and  there.  Such  ele- 
ments of  culture  may  well  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
environment  and  somewhat  change  their  shape  and  form, 
perhaps  not  always  for  the  worse. 
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To  come  to  more  practical  matters, — and  here  we  touch 
on  some  of  the  evils  incidental  to  the  traditional  system  of 
college  education  for  men, — we  should  be  sorry  to  see  young 
women  emulating  young  men  in  some  of  the  methods  only 
too  commonly  employed  in  passing  examinations  in  re- 
quired subjects.  Has  the  elective  system  eliminated  these 
evils  under  its  benign  sway?  and,  if  so,  why  should  ex- 
aminations in  elective  subjects  be  proctored?  One  would 
also  be  sorry  to  see  young  women  emulating  young  men 
in  the  pursuits  of  marks,  as  though  these  bore  any  pre- 
cise relation  to  real  acquisition  of  a  subject.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  other  quarters  that  one  advantage  of  colonies 
is  the  purifying  of  home  politics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
advantage  exists  outside  of  Utopia.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that,  following  the  analogy  hinted  at,  the  liberal  education 
of  young  women  may  react  favorably  on  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  young  men.  One  who  has  seen,  as  one  of  their 
number,  a  large  part  of  a  class  of  young  men  grow  pettier 
and  pettier  in  their  views  of  college-study  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  painfully  exact  marking-system  that  rated  the 
results  of  four  years  of  college  work  in  five  places  of  Arabic 
numerals  might  well  be  sorry  to  see  young  women  suffer- 
ing under  the  same  or  a  similar  blight.  A  real  danger 
may  well  lie  in  making  the  estimates  of  study  on  the  part 
of  students  numerically — or  even  alphabetically — exact, 
while  the  work  itself  is  not  equally  so. 

If  the  college  education  of  women  is  to  be  what  it  should 
be,  it  must  be  broad  without  shallowness,  minute  without 
pettiness ;  it  must  be  so  conducted  that  the  whole  structure 
may  be  constantly  regarded  as  well  as  the  parts ;  it  must 
be  fitly  framed  together — vertebrate,  not  invertebrate.  We 
must  have  the  star,  as  well  as  the  wagon.  Is  not  the  same 
true  of  the  college  education  of  young  men? 

In  a  word,  we  have  not  merely  an  intellectual  problem 
before  us,  but  a  moral  problem  in  the  truest  sense.  Char- 
acter mu  st  be  built  up  in  college.     Honest  study,  honest 
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thinking,  a  regard  for  real  intellectual  growth  and  acqui- 
sition must  be  stimulated.  Students  must  be  led  to  regard 
what  they  get  into  their  heads  and  hearts,  rather  than  how 
high  they  are  rated  on  examination  reports.  They  must 
regard  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  tithe  the  mint  and 
cummin  as  they  will.  They  must  be  put  on  their  honor  in 
the  examination-room,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Manhood 
and  womanhood  should  be  allowed  to  develop. 

The  "  ethics  of  the  surface,"  as  a  recent  writer  has  termed 
them,  play  their  part  too.  Conduct  counts  for  something. 
The  mores  of  the  old  proverb  may  mean  manners  as  well 
as  morals.  There  are  the  ethics  of  the  class  room  and  the 
ethics  of  the  basket-ball  field ;  and  there  are  their  inter- 
actions. The  terms  lady  and  scholar  should  be  as  natur- 
ally wedded  in  the  new  time  as  gentleman  and  scholar 
were  in  the  old. 

The  element  of  sex  can  perhaps  be  as  easily  eliminated 
from  education  as  from  other  departments  of  human  activity. 
We  all  know  how  easy  that  is.  It  is,  after  all,  to  the  com- 
mon ground  of  intellectual  life  that  we  have  principally  to 
address  ourselves  in  liberal  education  rather  than  to  the  ill- 
defined  border  land  of  differences  based  on  sex.  It  may 
fairly  be  asked  whether  we  have  as  yet  defined  that  border 
land  well  enough  even  to  keep  surely  outside  it,  if  we  so 

desire 

Mortimer  Lamson  Earle 
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THE   COLLEGE   AND   THE   UNIVERSITY 

Extracts  from  an  Address   Delivered  by 
President  Low  at  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, April  20,  1900 

The  American  college,  in  its  beginnings,  was  simply  an 
English  college  transplanted  to  American  soil.  Like 
everything  English  so  transplanted,  it  has  been  modified  in 
its  development  and  has  taken  on  characteristics  peculiar 
to  itself.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  American  college,  during  all  its  history,  has 
trained  a  great  many  forceful  and  effective  men.  It  has 
not,  however,  made  many  scholars.  It  has,  indeed,  awak- 
ened in  many  men  a  desire  for  scholarship ;  but  this  de- 
sire they  have  had  to  satisfy  elsewhere,  not  because  the 
American  college  has  not  satisfied  it  to  the  extent  of  its 
ability,  but  because  the  American  college,  as  such,  did  not 
possess  the  facilities  for  training  scholars  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  word.  In  the  two  decades  from  1850  to  1870 
the  college-bred  men  of  America  who  desired  to  become 
scholars  began  to  go  abroad  for  study  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  especially  to  the  German  universities.  These  men 
found  in  Germany  a  system  capable  of  making  scholars, 
and  offering  facilities  for  scholarship  of  which  they  had 
never  dreamed.  Returning  to  this  country  in  larger  and 
larger  numbers,  with  this  knowledge  and  with  this  inspira- 
tion, such  men  became  centers  of  agitation  here  for  the 
development  in  this  country  of  facilities  for  educating 
scholars  that  should  be  comparable  with  those  to  be  found 
in  Germany.  The  German  system  was  taken  as  the  type 
by  these  men,  partly  because  German  hospitality  to  them 
as  foreigners  had  given  to  them  these  great  privileges,  but 
principally  because  neither  the  English  university  nor  the 
French  university  by  any  modification  could  be  adapted  to 
American  needs.   .   .    .    ■ 
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This  discussion  will  have  prepared  you  for  the  definition 
which  I  am  now  ready  to  give  of  an  American  university, 
as  distinguished  from  an  American  college.  I  think  you 
will  perceive  that  it  is  a  definition  entirely  independent  of 
all  questions  of  organization.  The  aim  of  the  American 
college,  as  I  conceive  of  it,  is  to  give  a  liberal  education 
or,  if  you  please,  to  develop  the  man.  The  aim  of  the 
American  university,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  make  a  spe- 
cialist— it  may  be  in  one  of  the  professions,  or  as  a  histo- 
rian, an  author  or  a  man  of  science.  Theoretically  and 
ideally,  the  university  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  college, 
because  a  man  ought  to  be  broadened  before  he  begins  to 
specialize ;  but  practically  this  is  not  a  necessity  of  the 
situation,  however  desirable  it  may  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  said  that,  wherever  the  aim  of  training  specialists 
is  distinctly  recognized,  an  institution  that  unites  with  this 
aim  the  conduct  of  a  college  is  still  properly  called  a 
university ;  for  the  name  university  is  evidently  a  name  of 
wide  comprehensiveness. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Colgate  University,  for  example, 
is  properly  called  a  university,  not  because  it  consists  of  an 
academy,  a  college  and  a  theological  seminary,  but  be- 
cause, through  its  theological  school,  it  comprehends  dis- 
tinctly the  aim  of  fitting  men  for  the  ministry.  That  is  to 
say,  so  far  as  the  ministry  is  concerned,  it  aims  to  train 
specialists,  as  distinguished  from  the  liberal  training  which 
it  aims  to  give  in  its  college  department.  But  Colgate 
University  has  this  aim  of  making  specialists  in  only  one 
direction.  In  the  complete  university,  that  aim  may  be 
pursued  in  every  direction.  Colgate,  being  a  denomi- 
national institution,  finds  it  easy  to  pursue  this  aim  along 
the  line  of  theology.  In  the  larger  American  universities, 
that  is  the  one  direction  in  which,  by  reason  of  American 
conditions,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  university  to  develop. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  much  more  common  in  the  United 
States  to  see  important  theological  seminaries  than  impor- 
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tant  schools  of  medicine  or  law  being  carried  on  apart  from 
universities.  Even  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale,  where  the 
divinity  schools  are  historically  integral  parts  of  the  uni- 
versity, they  have  not  developed  as  have  other  divinity 
schools,  for  the  reason  that  the  large  university  no  longer 
furnishes  the  denominational  atmosphere  which  will  sup- 
port a  strong  denominational  divinity  school.    .    .    . 

From  the  Columbia  point  of  view,  an  American  uni- 
versity is  an  institution  whose  aim  it  is,  in  as  many  direc- 
tions as  possible,  to  make  scholars  and  specialists,  includ- 
ing in  the  latter  term  men  of  all  the  professions.  The 
acceptance  of  this  theory  at  Columbia  accounts  for  one 
important  difference  in  our  organization  from  that  which  is 
usual.  At  Harvard,  for  example,  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  is  under  the  same  faculty  as  Harvard  College, 
known  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  at  Prince- 
ton, a  single  faculty  controls  the  academic  department, 
the  John  C.  Green  Scientific  School  and  the  graduate 
work.  At  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Schools  of 
Applied  Science  are  not  looked  upon  as  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  the  College.  They  are  considered  to  be  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  university,  their  object  being  distinctly 
to  make  specialists  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  in  chemistry, 
in  engineering  and  in  architecture.  The  comparison,  from 
this  point  of  view,  of  the  Columbia  organization  with  that 
of  Harvard,  will  be  illuminating,  because  between  these  two 
the  contrast  is  most  marked.  It  will  be  understood,  I  am 
sure,  that  in  bringing  out  the  points  of  difference  in 
the  organization  of  the  two  universities  I  am  not  indulging 
in  criticism  of  Harvard.  I  am  only  trying  to  make  clear 
the  differences  in  the  development  of  the  two  institutions ; 
and,  in  accounting  for  these  differences,  to  explain  them. 

Starting  from  the  definition  of  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity which  I  have  given,  that  the  aim  of  the  college  is 
to  give  a  liberal  education  and  the  aim  of  the  university  to 
train  specialists,  Columbia,  like  Harvard,  gives  in  its  col- 
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lege  only  the  A.B,  degree.  The  college  has  no  parallel 
courses  leading  to  different  degrees,  and  it  still  demands  a 
considerable  fraction  of  required  work ;  although  its  op- 
tional privileges,  beginning  in  the  freshman  year,  grad- 
ually enlarge  until,  in  the  senior  year,  they  include  the 
privilege  of  studying  under  any  faculty  in  the  University. 
The  College,  however,  at  Columbia,  is  looked  upon  as  an 
entity  by  itself  and  has  its  own  faculty  ;  which,  as  a  faculty, 
has  no  other  concern  except  to  make  the  College  as  good 
as  possible  and  to  enable  it  to  realize  its  aim  of  giving  a  lib- 
eral training  in  the  fullest  measure.  All  of  the  specializ- 
ing work  of  Columbia,  whether  professional  or  non-profes- 
sional, is  under  the  charge  of  separate  faculties,  whose  only 
business  it  is  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  making  scholars  and 
specialists  in  their  own  lines  as  well  as  possible.  The  recog- 
nized difference  in  aim  between  the  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity seems  to  us  to  apply  as  clearly  to  the  non-professional 
as  to  the  professional  work,  and  leads  inevitably  to  a  differ- 
ence of  attitude  towards  the  student  in  the  College  and  in 
the  various  University  schools.  In  some  of  the  University 
schools  the  entire  course  is  required ;  in  others  it  is  wholly 
elective ;  and  in  yet  others  required  and  elective  work  may 
be  taken  in  different  proportions.  In  other  words,  the  aim 
in  each  school  being  distinctly  recognized,  whatever  curric- 
ulum appears  best  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  aim 
is  adopted  without  regard  to  any  other  consideration. 

At  Harvard,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  not  only  has  charge  of  the  College  and  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  but  also  of  all  the  work  in  the 
subjects  comprehended  in  both  of  these  schools  that  may 
be  taken  by  graduate  students  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  All  of  this  work  is  so 
placed  under  the  charge  of  one  faculty,  as  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  is  looked  upon  as  being  essentially  one  thing. 
The  freshman  beginning  his  college  course  is  thought  to 
have  begun,  as  a  freshman,  not  only  the  work  that  leads 
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to  his  A.B.  degree,  but  also  the  work  that  finds  its  culmi- 
nation in  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  obtained  in 
any  subject  you  please.  If  this  be  not  so,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  the  same  faculty  should  have  charge  of 
both  the  graduate  and  the  undergraduate  work.  These, 
then,  appear  to  be  the  two  conceptions  that  underlie  the 
differences  in  organization  at  Harvard  and  Columbia.  At 
one  university  the  idea  apparently  prevails  that  the  aim  of 
the  higher  education,  so  far  as  it  is  non-professional,  is  the 
same  through  the  whole  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  ; 
and  at  the  other  the  idea  prevails  that  the  same  difference 
of  aim  which  is  recognized  and  acted  upon  as  regards  the 
college  and  the  professional  schools  of  the  university, 
exists  and  should  be  acted  upon  as  regards  the  college  and 
the  non-professional  schools  of  the  university.  The  second 
idea  has  at  least  this  to  say  for  itself,  that  it  preserves  well 
the  individuality  and  integrity  of  the  American  college. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  small  American 
college  (by  which  I  mean  a  college  unconnected  with  a 
large  university)  is  obliged  to  find  a  place  for  itself  to-day 
under  conditions  widely  different  from  those  which  have 
existed  heretofore.  The  high  schools  have  been  carried  up 
in  their  work  and  the  universities  have  been  carried  down, 
so  that  the  colleges  no  longer  have  a  well-defined  and  un- 
challenged field  which  is  theirs  alone.  The  great  majority 
of  students  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grades  ; 
another  large  number  at  the  end  of  the  high  school ;  still 
another  large  number  cease  their  studies  at  the  end  of  the 
college ;  and  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  few  out  of  the  great 
number  of  those  who  go  to  school  who  are  privileged  to 
continue  their  studies  until  they  have  taken  an  acknowl- 
edged position  as  both  broadly  trained  men  and  recognized 
specialists.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  and  not  undesirable, 
that  the  high  schools  should  carry  some  students  beyond 
the  point  where  they  formerly  went  to  college ;  and  it  is 
also  natural,  and    not  undesirable,  that  colleges    should, 
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where  they  can,  carry  students  beyond  the  point  where 
they  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  Hberally  educated  men, 
and  therefore  ready  to  specialize  to  the  best  advantage. 
For  both  the  high  school  and  the  college,  by  so  doing,  will 
give  to  many  men,  who  cannot  go  further  in  their  studies, 
a  better  education  than  they  otherwise  would  get. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  students  who  are  to  go  forward  through  college  and 
the  university  should  not  waste  their  time  in  detours  that 
take  them  aside  from  the  mark.  Such  students  as  these 
should  be  permitted  to  go  from  the  high  school  to  the  col- 
lege when  they  are  ready,  and  also  from  the  college  to  the 
university  at  the  proper  time.  I  believe  that  the  small  col- 
lege, using  the  term  again  in  the  same  sense  as  before,  can 
profitably  duplicate  a  part  of  the  work  done  in  the  high 
school.  I  think  that  at  this  point  in  the  student's  educa- 
tion a  college  will  cover  more  ground  in  the  same  time 
than  the  high  school  can  cover,  because  the  traditions  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  college  are  more  favorable  for  that 
sort  of  work  ;  and  it  may  also  carry,  if  it  pleases,  students 
who  are  not  going  to  the  university  somewhat  beyond  the 
old  college  limit.  If  I  had  the  destiny  of  a  small  college 
in  my  keeping,  however,  I  should  lower  the  entrance  re- 
quirements to  what  they  used  to  be  a  generation  ago,  and 
I  should  be  satisfied  to  do  now  the  work  that  was  so  well 
done  then.  By  pursuing  this  policy,  the  students  who  are 
proposing  to  specialize  could  be  transferred  to  the  uni- 
versity at  an  earlier  age  than  now,  just  as  well  equipped  as 
they  are  to-day  for  the  work  that  they  are  expected  to  do 
in  the  university.  That  is  the  significance,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  Harvard's  policy  of  permitting  students  to  take  their 
A.B.  degree  in  three  years;  of  Columbia's  policy  of  per- 
mitting seniors  to  study  under  any  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  of  Chicago's  policy  of  giving  a  diploma  of 
Associate  in  Arts  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  In  a 
country  like  ours,  it  is  altogether  unreasonable  that  students 
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should  be  as  old  as  they  now  often  are  when  they  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  at  least  when  they  begin 
to  specialize.  The  policies  just  alluded  to  show  the  restive- 
ness  of  the  large  universities  under  this  constantly  increas- 
ing age  limit. 

America  needs  broadly  trained  men  as  much  as  it  ever 
needed  them  ;  and  the  age  in  which  that  liberal  training 
ought  to  be  obtained  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  or  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-one,  just  as  it  used  to  be.  I  think 
that  small  colleges  which  would  be  content  to  make  the  old 
college  tender,  enriched  as  much  as  it  can  be  according  to 
their  ability,  and  would  make  it  available  at  the  former 
college  age,  would  find  a  demand  which  would  be  per- 
sistent and  growing  for  just  this  education.  Such  colleges 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  universities  in  the  matter 
of  training  specialists,  and  they  will  do  injustice  to  their 
own  students  who  propose  to  specialize  if  they  try  to.  If 
each  college  will  formmlate  for  itself,  with  definiteness,  its 
proper  aim,  the  means  for  carrying  out  that  aim  will  be 
clear  enough.  In  point  of  view  of  breadth  of  opportunity, 
a  small  college  can  never  compete  with  a  college  which  is 
part  of  a  university  ;  but,  in  point  of  view  of  quality  of 
work  within  its  own  range,  the  small  college  can  challenge 
the  competition  of  the  large  ones  and  of  colleges  connected 
with  universities  without  fear.  A  denominational  univer- 
sity is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ;  unless,  as  here  at  Colgate, 
the  only  direction  in  which  it  aims  to  specialize  is  in  prep- 
aration for  the  ministry.  But,  for  the  training  of  men  and 
for  the  development  of  character,  the  American  people 
must  change  importantly  before  the  denominational  col- 
lege will  have  lost  its  place.  Such  a  college  will  be  valu- 
able, perhaps  one  should  say,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
merits  of  the  denomination  that  controls  it  as  because  the 
loftiness  of  ideal,  the  earnestness  of  purpose  and  the 
qualities  of  character  that  spring  from  the  religious  im- 
pulse are  factors  in  the  education  of  men  which  are  in  no 
danger  of  losing  their  power. 
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THE   SCHOOL   OF  ARCHITECTURE :    ITS 
RESOURCES    AND   METHODS 

WHILE  in  England  and  in  France  the  schools  of  archi- 
tecture are  generally  attached  to  schools  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  those  in  this  country  have  generally  been 
grafts  upon  schools  of  science.  The  necessary  instruction 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  mathematics,  mechanics  and  en- 
gineering being  already  provided,  all  that  seemed  neces- 
sary to  equip  a  school  of  architecture  was  instruction  in 
drawing  and  design.  These  branches  were,  in  the  oldest 
of  our  schools,  that  established  at  Cornell  University  in 
1863  and  that  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  for  many  years 
under  the  sway  of  English  traditions.  But  the  little  class 
which  Mr.  Richard  Hunt  started  in  the  Studio  Building 
in  Tenth  Street,  when  he  returned  from  Paris  in  1857,  eager 
to  hand  on  to  others  the  lamps  he  had  there  lighted,  he 
of  course  conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  Paris  atelier. 
This  class  was  the  immediate  parent  of  the  school  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  founded  in  1865,  and  hence  of 
our  own,  which  dates  from  1881.  Both  there  and  here, 
and  wherever  else  schools  of  architecture  have  since 
arisen,  the  methods  of  the  Paris  school  have  been  more  or 
less  precisely  followed,  and  the  actual  instruction  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  its  pupils  or  its  pupils'  pupils.  To 
this  instruction  in  science  and  in  art  the  different  schools 
have  added  the  teaching  of  history,  the  modern  languages, 
aesthetics,  the  auxiliary  arts  and  the  writing  of  English,  in 
various  proportions,  with  more  or  less  of  practical  con- 
struction and  office  work,  in  anticipation  of  experience  in 
actual  affairs.* 


*  Papers  relating  to  this  School  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time 
as  follows  : 

In  the  School  of  Afines  Quarterly: — "  The  Instruction  in  Architecture 
in  the  School  of  Mines,"  Nov.,  1888;  "The  Study  of  Architectural  His- 
tory," Nov.,   1895;    "  The  Study  of  Architectural  Drawing,"  April  and 
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But,  though  the  American  schools  of  architecture  are 
so  far  all  very  much  alike,  they  differ  considerably  in  the 
degree  of  importance  they  assign  to  these  different  sub- 
jects, in  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  perhaps  still 
more  in  their  equipment  and  in  the  more  or  less  favorable 
circumstances  of  their  environment. 

The  surroundings  of  our  own  school  are  obviously  most 
fortunate.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  among  them  is 
the  city  itself — a  great  museum  of  architecture,  with  full- 
sized  models  of  almost  every  species  of  building,  many  of 
them  of  great  excellence,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
them  carefully  based  upon  the  best  examples,  in  their  de- 
tails if  not  in  their  entirety.  Those  which  are  still  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  offer  unprecedented  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  the  best  modern  practice.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum,  just  across  the  park,  offers,  besides  its  collections 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  innumerable  examples  of  the  ap- 
plied and  decorative  arts  auxiliary  to  architecture,  while 
the  Willard  collection  of  architectural  casts  and  models 
is,  if  not  the  largest,  probably  the  best  selected  and  the 
best  arranged  series  in  the  world.  The  shops  are  full  of 
the  best  modern  paintings  and  of  every  species  of  artistic 
manufacture,  displayed  in  their  windows  so  that  he  who 
walks  by  may  study  them,  and  the  annual  exhibitions  of 
the  Architectural  League  illustrate  the  present  condition  of 
architectural  design  and  the  best  practice  in  architectural 
drawing.  Even  within  our  own  doors  we  have  an  inval- 
uable  equipment    of    drawings,  photographs,  books   and 


July,  1896  ;  "  Professional  Draughtsmen  as  Special  Students,"  July,  1897  ; 
"The  School  of  Architecture  in  its  New  Quarters,"  April,  1898. 

In  Architecture  and  Bicilding^  "The  New  Course  in  Architectural 
Engineering,"  August,  1897;  and  in  \.\\&  American  Architect,  "Perspec- 
tive and  Descriptive  Geometry,"  April,  1898,  and  "  An  Address  before 
the  Architectural  League,"  August,  1898. 

Most  of  these  papers  have  been  printed  for  distribution  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  School.  A  further  paper  on  "The  Study  of  Practical 
Construction "  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly. 
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prints  that  count  by  thousands,  lantern-slides  by  the 
hundred,  plaster-casts  that  cannot  be  duplicated,  and  a 
growing  collection  of  building  materials  and  appliances. 
Indeed,  the  buildings  of  the  University  themselves  are  not 
without  their  lessons. 

It  is  something,  too,  to  spend  four  years  in  a  town  where 
so  many  good  architects  are  doing  so  much  good  work. 
Personally,  they  are  hardly  in  evidence.  But  their  near 
presence  is  not  forgotten,  and  it  gives  dignity  and  impor- 
tance to  our  undertakings.  It  is  seen  to  be  no  light  matter 
to  be  in  training  for  such  a  career  as  theirs.  Moreover, 
they  are  always  glad  to  have  our  graduates  in  their  service, 
and  not  only  is  this  of  ultimate  advantage  to  our  men,  but 
the  expectation  of  it  is,  meanwhile,  a  powerful  incentive 
to  self-improvement. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  we  are  able  but  scantily  to  profit 
by  this  wealth  of  material  lying  just  at  our  doors.  Our 
time  and  our  students'  time  is  mainly  taken  up  with  the 
A  B  C  of  the  art.  We  seldom,  in  point  of  fact,  have  to  do 
with  anything  outside  of  our  own  walls.  Given  a  few 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books,  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs, and  what  we  do  we  could  do  just  about  as  well  any 
where  else  as  at  ii6th  Street.  But  the  possibilities  are 
boundless  ;  and  when  the  schools  in  less  favored  localities 
have  succeeded  in  doing  what  we  are  now  doing,  we  may 
hope  to  leave  this  work  to  them  and  advance  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  priceless  inheritance.  What  we  are  now  do- 
ing is  no  measure  of  what  we  are  ready  to  undertake. 

But  already  we  are  in  the  full  fruition  of  one  of  our 
most  valuable  possessions.  The  Architectural  Library, 
established  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Avery,  in  memory  of  their  son,  a  young  architect  of  most 
excellent  promise,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  collections 
of  such  books  anywhere  to  be  found.  Moreover,  it  is  ad- 
ministered with  a  liberality  and  a  consideration  for  the 
needs  of  students  which  more  than  double  its  value.     In 
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one  respect  it  is  believed  to  be  unique  among  public  libra- 
ries, in  that  it  has  attached  to  it  a  well  equipped  draught- 
ing room,  where  students  and  visitors  can  work  under  con- 
ditions unprecedentedly  favorable.  Of  this  we  and  our 
students  already  make  the  utmost  use,  and  find  it  of  the 
greatest  service. 

What  brings  our  men  so  much  to  the  Avery  Library  is 
the  unusual  prominence  we  give  to  historical  studies,  and 
one  reason  why  we  give  to  these  studies  more  time  and  at- 
tention than  they  receive  in  some  other  schools  of  architec- 
ture is  that  our  men  may  make  the  acquaintance  of  books 
and  acquire  the  habit  of  using  them.  But  the  chief  reason 
is  that  it  enables  our  students  to  enlarge  their  professional 
resources,  as  if  by  travel,  and  thus  to  escape  the  limitation 
of  thought  which  so  often  shows  itself  in  schools  by  an 
academic  monotony  and  in  the  practice  of  the  profession 
by  poverty  of  ideas  and  a  premature  exhaustion  of  the  im- 
agination. To  this  end  we  not  only  give  from  three  to 
five  hours  a  week  each  year  to  stated  lectures  upon  archi- 
tectural history  and  ornament,  taking  up  ancient  history 
in  the  first  year  and  mediaeval  and  modern  in  the  second 
and  third,  but  we  go  so  far  as  to  interrupt  the  studies  in 
design,  which  are  our  main  concern,  and  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  in  the  spring  substitute  for  them  exercises  in  his- 
torical research,  ransacking  the  library  and  the  collections 
of  prints  and  photographs,  and  making  sketches  and  trac- 
ings, on  a  carefully  prepared  system,  of  plans,  sections, 
elevations  and  details.  By  thus  turning  to  the  works  of  the 
masters,  we  hope  to  avoid  the  growth  of  a  school  style  and 
that  habit  of  copying  one's  own  work  which  is  a  vice 
natural  to  schools  of  art.  Wholesome  traditions  we  hope 
to  establish ;  but  the  process  of  breeding  in  and  in,  so  to 
speak,  by  which  each  generation  of  students  imitates  the 
successes  of  its  immediate  predecessors,  is  a  sure  road  to 
barrenness  of  invention  and  to  the  caprice  and  eccentricity 
which  come  in  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  it.     We 
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find  that  the  time  thus  taken  from  the  practice  of  design  is 
twice  blessed.  The  work  in  design  is  itself  promoted  by 
the  interruption. 

A  feature  which  distinguishes  our  methods  from  those 
of  most  institutions  of  learning,  and  is  perhaps  not  else- 
where to  be  found,  still  further  brings  the  Avery  Library 
into  the  field  of  our  activities.  We  have  managed  to  con- 
centrate almost  all  our  stated  instruction  into  the  first  three 
years  of  the  course,  leaving  the  fourth  year  almost  entirely 
free  from  recitations  and  lectures.  As  there  are,  accord- 
ingly, few  lessons  to  study  or  notes  to  write  up,  the  even- 
ings of  the  whole  fourth  year  are  left  free  for  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  Avery  Library  is  largely  put  in  requisi- 
tion for  this  work.  Every  student  in  the  summer  preced- 
ing his  fourth  year  prepares  a  paper  of  five  or  six  thousand 
words,  by  way  of  practice  for  what  is  to  be  a  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  winter.  Then  the  eight  months  of  winter 
evenings  that  follow  are  devoted  to  what  we  call  our  ad- 
vanced architectural  history,  similar  papers,  longer  or 
shorter,  being  prepared  every  month  or  six  weeks  until 
spring.  These  papers,  beginning  with  the  summer  essays, 
are  read  before  the  class  on  Friday  mornings  throughout 
the  year.  They  have  proved  to  be,  in  general,  entertaining 
and  instructive ;  they  open  up  fields  for  investigation  that 
the  stated  courses  of  study  necessarily  leave  on  one  side ; 
and  they  afford  excellent  practice  in  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing material  and  in  putting  the  results  into  shape.  For 
this  literary  work  the  weekly  essays  written  during  the 
two  previous  years,  including  those  which  accompany  the 
work  of  historical  research  and  the  more  elementary  themes 
written  during  the  first  year,  afford  some  preparation. 

The  whole  of  the  daytime  in  the  fourth  year  is  thus  set 
free  for  the  practice  of  drawing  and  design,  exercises 
which  are  so  much  interrupted  in  the  previous  years  by 
other  studies  that  hardly  more  than  the  bare  elements  can 
be  mastered.     But  in  the  fourth  year  the  whole  day   is 
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given  to  work  in  the  draughting-room,  time  which  is  of 
the  greater  value  for  being  consecutive  and  free  from  in- 
terruption. Large  and  small  problems  alternate  through 
the  year;  and  at  the  end,  in  x\pril  and  May,  works  of 
considerable  pretension  are  undertaken^under  the  name  of 
graduating  theses.  These  are  hung  around  the  walls  of 
the  draughting-room  through  the  following  year,  to  be  re- 
placed in  turn  by  the  work  of  their  successors.  The 
variety  of  character  exhibited  in  these  drawings,  the  ulti- 
mate fruit  of  our  endeavors,  and  the  marked  individuality 
of  treatment  which  they  not  infrequently  present,  testify 
to  the  value  of  the  historical  studies  upon  which  they  are 
based.  They  often  seem  more  like  work  from  so  many 
different  offices  than  like  the  work  of  a  single  school,  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  same  personal  influences. 

Another  feature  which  distinguishes  our  work  from  that 
of  some  of  our  neighbors  is  the  special  advantages  that  we 
offer  to  professional  draughtsmen.  But  these  haVe  already 
been  sufficiently  set  forth  in  another  place. 

In  respect  to  the  methods  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached,  we  find  ourselves,  as  we  learn  the  lessons  of  our 
own  experience,  departing  more  and  more  in  matters  of  de- 
tail from  Paris  traditions.  This  is  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected— and,  indeed,  hoped  for.  The  Ecole  dcs  Bcanx- 
Arts  is  indeed,  ou):  fons  et  ort'go,  but  the  conditions  are  too 
different,  there  and  here,  for  close  imitation  to  be  safe.  In 
Paris  the  notivcau  is  thrown  into  the  deep  waters  of  the 
atelier  to  flounder  as  he  may,  with  a  dozen  aiiciens,  of 
greater  or  less  degree  of  maturity,  to  teach  him  his  strokes 
and  to  see  that  he  does  not  hopelessly  go  under.  By  hook 
or  by  crook,  he  picks  up  a  knowledge  of  what  he  needs  to 
know,  finding  always  somebody  at  hand  who,  in  requital 
for  such  services  as  he  can  render,  will  answer  all  his  ques- 
tions as  they  arise.  It  is  an  admirable  system,  prompt  and 
efficient,  but  it  requires  anciens  to  work  it ;  and  anciens — 
that  is  to  say,  skillful  and  experienced  men — would  not  stay 
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in  school  after  they  had  become  experienced,  if  they  had 
not  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  to  look  forward  to.  But  they 
would  not  even  go  to  Rome,  and  there  spend  three  or  four  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  further  academic  study,  if  they 
had  not  the  promise  of  government  patronage  to  look  for- 
ward to  on  their  return  home.  It  is  upon  this  government 
patronage  that  the  whole  Paris  system  rests.  The  cama- 
raderie and  mutual  help  that  make  the  system  of  atelier 
instruction  so  delightfully  efficient  would  be  of  little  value 
without  it,  for  the  anciens  would  not  stay  long  enough  to 
get  really  old. 

The  Paris  schools  possess  the  further  advantage  that  the 
best  architects  in  France  find  leisure  to  take  an  active  part 
in  them,  supplementing  and  completing  the  work  of  the  an- 
ciens. This  advantage  cannot  be  had  in  this  country.  In 
a  school  like  our  own,  all  the  instruction  has  to  be  given 
by  two  or  three  men — two  or  three  teachers  to  eighty  or  a 
hundred  students.  The  work  must  needs  be  done  in 
classes,  not  man  by  man,  and  we  must  make  up  for  this 
disadvantage  by  improving  and  perfecting  our  methods. 
For  the  purposes  of  class  instruction  the  work  has  to  be  an- 
alyzed and  systematized  into  a  series  of  carefully  graded 
exercises.  In  this  we  have  made  good  progress  and  have 
already  achieved  excellent  results.  The  more  elementary 
work  is  done  quite  as  well  as  it  is  done  in  Paris,  and  more 
promptly  and  surely.  Even  the  more  advanced  work 
seems  to  be  quite  up  to  the  Paris  standard  for  work  of  the 
same  grade,  and  considerably  more  uniform  in  excellence, 
as  would  naturally  happen  from  the  greater  uniformity  of 
the  teaching.  All  this  leads  us  to  hope  that,  if  the  time 
ever  comes  when  we  can  keep  our  men  as  long  as  the 
ateliers  keep  theirs, — or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
can  begin  our  work  with  students  already  advanced, — it 
may  equal  also  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  Ecole. 
Meanwhile,  the  best  thing  our  men  can  do,  if  they  want 
to  carry  their  schooling  further,  is  to  go  to  Paris ;  and  that 
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they  do  in  large  numbers,  making  for  themselves  there  an 
excellent  name. 

But  it  is  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  school 
that  there  is  the  greatest  departure  from  the  Paris  tradi- 
tions. For  the  last  hundred  years,  at  least, — that  is  to  say, 
ever  since  Napoleon  proclaimed  the  carriere  ouverte  atix 
talents, — the  system  of  competition  for  place  has  pervaded 
French  institutions.  Th.Q  £^cole  des  Beaux-Arts  is  an  ad- 
mirable and  efficient  organism  of  tests  and  examinations, 
mentions,  medals  and  all  sorts  of  honors,  calculated  to 
stimulate  its  students  to  their  utmost  endeavor  and  to  add 
the  spur  of  emulation  and  personal  distinction.  For  all 
this  machiner}'-  the  promise  of  government  support  to  the 
man  who  wins  in  the  race  furnishes  the  motive  power. 
The  whole  is  so  complete  in  every  part,  so  smooth  and  ef- 
fective in  its  workings,  and  the  result  so  sure,  that  one  is 
disposed  to  think  that  like  effects  can  be  produced  only  by 
like  causes,  and  that  the  best  anyone  could  do  would  be  to 
profit  by  so  brilliant  an  example  and  follow  it  point  by 
point.  But  in  this  country  such  a  course  is  impossible. 
The  mainspring  of  government  patronage  is  wanting ; 
and,  though  one  might  fancy  that,  even  so,  the  forces  of 
rivalry  and  personal  ambition  would  suffice  to  accomplish 
the  same  ends,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  in  Paris,  where 
all  the  habits  and  traditions  of  society  are  in  harmony  with 
the  system,  the  medals  and  mentions,  even  the  Prix  de 
Rome  itself,  would  prove  to  have  any  lasting  validity  with- 
out it.  It  is  not  the  piston  or  the  driving-wheel  that  moves 
the  train,  not  even  the  boiler  behind  them,  but  the  coal 
hidden  under  the  boiler.  In  this  country,  where  the  whole 
system  of  examinations  and  competitions  and  prizes  is  un- 
familiar, uncongenial  to  our  habits  and  in  general  dis- 
tasteful, there  would  seem  to  be  little  chance  of  making  it 
effectual,  even  if  what  experience  of  it  we  have  had  did 
not  discourage  the  expectation.  And,  in  fact,  the  present 
tendency  seems  to  be  the   other  way.      The   prizes   for 
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scholarship  established  by  a  previous  generation  have  not 
worked  as  was  expected ;  and  the  establishment  of  new 
prizes  for  school  work  is,  in  this  locality  at  least,  officially 
discouraged.  Even  in  architecture  the  travelling  scholar- 
ships have  in  some  cases  failed  to  arouse  interest,  and  the 
proposal  for  a  sort  of  American  Prix  de  Rome  has  met 
with  but  a  feeble  response.  The  traditions  and  habits,  as 
well  as  the  underlying  forces,  that  render  this  system  so 
successful  abroad  seem  to  be  lacking  here.  In  this  coun- 
try the  ultimate  energies  that  make  the  world  go  round  re- 
side not  in  the  government  but  in  private  persons,  and  we 
rely  upon  personal  interests  to  carry  to  an  end  what  per- 
sonal initiative  has  begun. 

Moreover,  the  conditions  which  in  Paris  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  also  lacking 
in  this  country  and  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied.  Gossip 
and  scandal,  charges  of  partisanship  and  undue  influence 
among  the  judges,  and  of  intrigue  and  bad  faith  among  the 
competitors  are,  indeed,  not  unknown  even  in  Paris.  But 
these  things  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  for  they  are 
inseparable  from  the  system.  But  the  more  offensive  and 
obnoxious  elements  of  personal  jealousy  and  hostility  are 
there  largely  eliminated  by  the  fact  that  the  rivalry  and 
emulation  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  not  between  per- 
sons, so  much  as  between  different  ateliers.  This  raises 
the  whole  tone.  For  private  quarrel  is  substituted,  as  it 
were,  a  state  of  public  war,  with  the  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility and  the  freedom  from  personal  feeling  that  common 
sacrifices  in  a  common  cause  naturally  involve.  Between 
members  of  the  same  class  in  the  same  school  there  is  no 
such  protection  from  the  baser  passions. 

Besides,  after  all,  we  must  believe  that  even  in  France 
— in  France,  indeed,  more  than  anywhere — the  real  motive 
power  in  all  their  splendid  achievements  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  any  external  conditions  or  inducements  whatever, 
neither  in  the   hope   of  government  employment    nor    in 
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academic  honors.  The  somewhat  second-rate  men  who 
throng  the  government  schools,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
military  service,  may  very  likely  need  these  pricks  and 
goads  to  keep  them  up  to  their  work.  But  with  the  best 
of  the  Frenchmen,  as  with  the  large  and  brilliant  company 
of  American  students  who  join  their  ranks,  the  motive 
forces,  as  we  must  believe,  are  to  be  found  within.  It  is 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  and  their  own 
enthusiasm  for  it  that  animate  the  men  at  the  top  of  the 
school  and  crown  its  work.  So  in  England.  The  En- 
glish may  be  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,  as  Sam  Adams 
called  them,  and  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  money 
prizes  for  every  species  of  scholastic  endeavor  may  seem 
to  give  evidence  of  a  most  mercenary  spirit.  But  this  is  a 
mere  national  habit,  a  curious  tradition ;  and  one  must  be- 
heve  that  English  culture  and  scholarship  would  be  the 
same,  if  all  the  exhibitions  and  foundations  were  abolished, 
the  English  people  being  what  they  are.  It  is  not  these 
that  achieve  the  result,  but  intellectual  character  and  ele- 
vation of  spirit. 

For  our  own  part,  at  any  rate,  these  are  the  lofty  foun- 
dations ion  which  we  prefer  to  build ;  and  so  far  we  have 
found  little  occasion  for  serious  misgivings  and  little  in- 
ducement to  change  our  policy.  So  long  as  the  standard 
of  performance  seems  to  be  steadily  advancing,  as  it  does 
year  by  year,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  telling  what  degree 
of  excellence  may  not  be  attained  under  these  wholesome 
and  elevating  conditions  in  a  stimulating  and  generous  at- 
mosphere. These  are  the  influences  that  an  architect  must 
rely  upon  to  carry  him  happily  through  the  vexations  and 
labors  of  a  most  exacting  profession.  These  must  be  his 
permanent  motives  of  conduct ;  and  the  sooner  he  is  habit- 
uated to  them  the  better.  If  his  love  and  devotion  are  not  of 
this  fine  quality,  he  had  better  do  something  else.  If  they 
are  sufficient  for  these  encounters,  they  will  certainly  suffice 
for  the  work  of  a  school.     Indeed,  as  William  Morris  has 
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said,  "  The  true  incentive  to  useful  and  happy  labor  is  and 
must  be  pleasure  in  the  work  itself ;"  and,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  architecture  as  a  practical  calling  and  mode  of 
earning  one's  living,  as  a  study  it  is,  for  those  qualified  to 
pursue  it  at  all,  the  most  delightful  in  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  we  thus  lose  the  excitements  and  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  arena,  that  the  spectacle  is  less  entertain- 
ing to  lookers-on,  that  life  is  somewhat  less  amusing  to 
ourselves,  and  that  sometimes  we  have  men — occasionally 
we  have  a  whole  class — who  lapse  into  sloth  and  seem  to 
need  some  artificial  stimulant.  But  in  many  cases  they 
presently  recover  their  tone,  and  then  we  are  rewarded  for 
our  faith  in  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce.  Even  where  this 
fails — and  we  have  to  admit  that  our  system  is  not  without 
its  victims — we  are  comforted  by  two  considerations.  The 
first  is,  that  prizes  and  personal  distinctions  benefit  at  best 
only  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  are  likely  to 
discourage  those  who  from  lack  of  early  training,  from  im- 
maturity or  from  some  peculiarity  of  temper  are  beyond 
their  reach.  In  any  body  of  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-two  there  are  many  such  ;  and  hardly 
a  year  passes  in  which  the  slow  development  and  final 
success  of  an  unpromising  student  do  not  show  us  what 
harm  may  be  done  by  rating  men,  prematurely,  according 
to  their  actual  achievements.  It  is  not  the  physical  advan- 
tages of  a  steady  hand,  or  even  of  a  quick  eye,  that  tell  in 
the  long  run,  but  the  mental  qualities  of  good  sense  and 
good  taste  and  a  creative  imagination.  These  are  qualities 
that  may  presently  develop  themselves  in  a  man  whose 
fingers  are  in  the  beginning  all  thumbs.  It  does  not  do  to 
discourage  such  men  at  the  start,  by  gazetting  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  list. 

All  this  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad  work  is  not  recognized,  or  that  the 
achievements  of  the  dull  or  lazy  are  confounded  with 
those  of  the  more  capable  or  more  diligent.     If  the  men 
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are  not  weighed,  their  work  is.  The  designs  are  not,  in- 
deed, marked  as  first  or  second  in  total  merit ;  but  they  are 
analyzed  and  criticised  before  the  class,  so  as  to  expose 
their  strong  points  and  their  weak  points,  in  planning, 
composition,  detail  and  rendering.  This  seems  more  in- 
telligent, as  well  as  more  just,  than  to  say  that  one  scheme 
is  on  the  whole  the  best,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  and  another 
unworthy  of  mention,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and  pains  be- 
stowed upon  it.  It  is  certainly  more  discriminating,  more 
consonant  with  the  purposes  of  a  school  and  more  helpful 
to  the  scholars.  In  these  judgments  we  often  avail  our- 
selves of  the  friendly  services  which  the  architects  in  the 
town  are  always  ready  to  offer. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  our  men  are  without  the  spur  of 
personal  ambition  and  of  the  emulation  which  is  kindled 
by  admiration  of  their  betters.  But  an  eager  desire  to  do 
as  well  as  the  best  is  one  thing ;  wanting  to  win  a  momen- 
tary fame  by  beating  them  on  the  mark-list  is  quite  another. 
Nor  are  they  without  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  that 
come  from  the  hearty  recognition  and  appreciation  of  suc- 
cess. But  they  escape  the  depressing  influence  of  formal 
comparisons  and  official  depreciation.  As  one  of  them 
was  heard  to  say  to  a  visitor,  some  years  ago,  "  The  best 
thing  about  this  school  is  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another."  Moreover,  they  escape  also  the  duplicity  of  pur- 
pose which  tends  so  greatly  to  impair  the  sincerity  of  work 
done  with  two  ends  in  view.  As  another  of  our  men,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  them,  once  said,  in  speaking  of  the  gradu- 
ating theses,  "The  most  satisfactory  thing  about  them  was 
that  we  knew  they  weren't  going  to  be  judged.  We  felt 
perfectly  free  to  do  what  we  really  thought  was  best,  with- 
out having  to  consider  what  the  jury  would  probably  think." 

The  other  reason  for  keeping  on  as  long  as  we  can  in  our 
present  way  is  that  we  are  thus  exempted  from  the  personal 
jealousies  and  antagonisms  which,  as  may  be  seen  even  in 
the  army  and  navy,  a  system  of  rank  and  promotion  can 
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hardly  escape.  As  it  is,  our  society  seems  eminently  free 
from  these  disturbing  influences,  and  we  are  naturally 
slow  to  accept  a  policy  that  might  bring  a  cloud  or  storm 
into  the  serenity  of  our  skies. 

In  all  this  we  are  glad  to  feel  that  we  have  the  loyal 
and  cordial  support  of  our  own  graduates,  and  that  those 
among  them  who  are  most  earnest  in  urging  us  to  keep  to 
our  own  ways,  and  not  to  budge,  are  those  who  have  had 
most  experience  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Ai'ts  and  are  most 
grateful  for  the  service  it  has  done  them. 

But  these  considerations  apply  only  while  the  men  are  in 
school.  When  once  they  are  out  and  on  their  own  feet,  it  is 
a  wholesome  exercise,  during  the  next  six  or  eight  years, 
for  them  to  test  their  strength  and  prowess  against  each 
other.  For  this  the  travelling  fellowships,  endowed  by 
Mr.  KcKim  and  by  Mr.  Perkins,  and  established  by  the 
Trustees  themselves  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Schermerhorn's 
liberality,  afford  an  excellent  field.  We  refused  these 
endowments  for  the  men  still  under  pupilage,  saying  that 
we  did  not  believe  in  prizes  for  school  work  and  that  our 
men  had  no  time  while  in  school  to  spend  upon  prize  work. 
But  for  our  graduates  they  are  an  unmixed  good.  The 
men  who  win  obtain  a  great  benefit,  and  the  men  who  lose 
have  an  opportunity  for  graduate  study,  on  the  lines  of  their 
school  work,  which  they  highly  prize. 

This  result  of  these  endowments  is  perhaps  quite  as 
beneficial  as  the  other.  They  are  open  to  all  graduates  of 
the  school  under  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  every  year  ten 
or  fifteen  men,  sometimes  more,  occupy  the  leisure  of  two 
or  three  months  in  the  study  and  execution  of  the  required 
drawings.  Among  them  are  always  some  who  are  pursu- 
ing their  studies  in  the  ^^^/^  des  Beaux- Arts;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  neither  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plans,  in  the  composition  of  the  elevations,  nor  in  the 
execution  of  the  drawings,  do  these  designs  show  any  ob- 
vious superiority  over  those  made  in  this  country.     This 
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encourages  us  to  believe  that,  if  we  were  able  to  maintain 
a  graduate  course  or — which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as 
has  been  said — to  advance  by  a  year  or  two  our  requirements 
for  admission,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  our  environment, 
we  should  be  able  to  do  work  of  a  more  advanced  char- 
acter as  efficiently  as  we  now  do  what  we  now  undertake. 

The  work  done  by  the  holders  of  these  travelling  fel- 
lowships while  abroad  is  adjusted  rather  to  further  each 
man's  personal  needs  than  to  achieve  notable  results. 
When  it  comes  home,  it  exhibits  every  variety  of  perform- 
ance, from  notes  and  sketches  of  travel  to  measured  draw- 
ings, or  proj'ets  made  in  the  Ecole  des  Beatix-Arts  or  some 
of  its  preparatory  schools.  This  freedom  is  characteristic 
of  our  policy,  even  within  the  lines  of  our  school  work. 
While  the  tasks  we  prescribe,  whether  in  drawing  or  in  de- 
sign, in  historical  research  or  in  the  writing  of  essays,  are 
defined  by  strict  limitations,  within  that  range  we  encourage 
the  greatest  possible  variety.  In  this  way  we  not  only  foster 
independence  and  individuality,  but  manage  to  keep  men 
of  very  different  calibre  at  work  in  the  same  field,  without 
over-taxing  the  weak  or  holding  back  the  swift-footed. 

The  year  always  ends  with  the  exhibition  of  the  total 
work  of  the  school,  and  the  work  done  abroad  by  the 
holders  of  the  fellowships  serves  as  a  most  attractive  side- 
show. We  put  up  all  the  work,  that  of  the  worst  performers 
as  well  as  that  of  the  best.  This  we  do,  not  only  because  it 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  our  general  policy  of  avoiding 
personal  distinctions,  but  because  we  are  really  quite  as 
proud  of  the  poor  work  as  of  the  good.  Any  class  may 
be  trusted  to  have  a  few  exceptionally  bright  men  who 
will  do  us  and  themselves  great  credit.  But  this  credit 
belongs  mainly  to  them.  The  most  that  we  can  pretend 
is  that  the  honors  are  even.  The  successes  achieved  at 
the  other  end  of  the  class,  however,  we  feel  to  be  mainly 
our  own ;  and  when  it  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does,  that 
it  is  not  easy  at  first  glance  to  tell  the  good  work  from  the 
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poor — when  visitors  ask  us,  as  they  sometimes  do,  what 
sort  of  work  the  incapables  do,  and  we  tell  them  that  it  is 
before  them,  then  we  feel  very  much  gratified.  It  bears 
testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  our  discipline.  But  this 
happens  only  in  the  earlier  years,  the  years  of  training. 
Before  these  are  through  with,  the  best  men  are  well  ahead. 

These  are  the  favorable  conditions  under  which  our 
work  is  done,  and  these  are  the  ideas  and  ideals  by  which 
it  is  inspired.  We  are  enrolled  among  the  Schools  of  Ap- 
plied Science ;  but  this  is  rather  a  tradition  from  an  earlier 
age  than  a  just  expression  of  present  conditions ;  for, 
though  we  avail  ourselves  of  their  neighborly  offices  to  gain 
for  our  students  in  architectural  engineering  advantages  not 
elsewhere  to  be  had  we  are  almost  as  independent  of  them 
as  is  the  College.  We  are,  indeed,  in  spirit  really  more 
akin  to  the  College  than  to  them,  in  spite  of  our  claim  to 
be  a  professional  school  and  not  an  undergraduate  school, 
and  of  our  refusal  to  look  upon  our  students  in  the  light  of 
sophomores  and  freshmen.  Architecture  is,  in  its  many- 
sidedness  and  in  the  generosity  of  its  aims,  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  liberal  stud}-,  and  we  are  disposed,  so  far  as 
may  be,  to  have  it  altogether  such.  It  is  this  attitude  and 
temper  on  our  part  which  most  makes  our  men  value  the 
time  they  spend  with  us,  and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  which  most 
differentiates  this  school  from  those  in  which,  as  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  men  are  regarded  chiefly  as  de- 
signers, and  makes  it  resemble  those  which  regard  their 
students  as,  first  of  all,  men. 

The  annual  exhibition  opens  with  an  annual  banquet,  a 
modest  repast  to  which  the  graduates  of  the  School  flock  in 
large  numbers,  and  at  which  the  graduating  class  are  always 
present  as  guests,  so  that  they  may  take  their  place  in  the 
company  of  their  predecessors.  These  gatherings  notably 
accentuate  the  personal  and  friendly  relations,  the  estab- 
lishment and  furtherance  of  which  is  one  of  the  best  re- 
sults that  such  schools  can  attain. 

William  R.  Ware 
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CHARLES    H.  WHARTON,    S.T.D. 
Second  President  of  Columbia  College 

THE  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton  was  scarcely 
more  than  nominal;  for  he  was  elected  on  May  21, 
1801,  and  resigned  on  December  11  of  the  same  year. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  having  performed  any  official  ser- 
vice, except  presiding  at  the  Commencement  of  1801.  The 
diplomas  issued  in  that  year,  however,  bear  his  signature. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  Dr.  Wharton  was  the  rector 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  to  which 
he  had  been  called  in  1796.  He  was  born  in  St.  Mary's 
County,  Maryland,  on  the  paternal  estate  known  as  "  Not- 
ley  Hall,"  which  had  been  presented  to  his  grandfather  by 
Lord  Baltimore.  His  ancestors  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  when  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  English 
Jesuits'  College  at  St.  Omer's  in  France.  He  was  promi- 
nent among  his  associates  for  his  studious  habits,  and  con- 
versed in  Latin  almost  as  familiarly  as  in  English.  In 
1772  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  during  the  Revolution  he  officiated  as  chap- 
lain in  Worcester,  England.  He  was,  however,  deeply 
interested  on  the  side  of  his  country  and  an  ardent  admirer 
of  George  Washington,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  poetical 
epistle.  Dr.  Wharton  returned  to  America  in  1784;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  embracing  the  teachings  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
He  became  rector  of  Immanuel  Church,  Newcastle,  Dela- 
ware ;  and  removed  from  there  to  Burlington,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1833,  in  the  36th  year  of  his 
rectorship. 

Sprague's  Annals  of  the  Clergy^  says  of  him  : 
The  deserved  reputation  which  Dr.  Wharton's   scholarship  had  pro- 
cured him  rendered  him  an  object  of  great  desire  with  several  of  our  liter- 
ary institutions.     As  early  as  1785  he  was  sought  for  as  the  principal  of  the 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Academy  of  Philadelphia.  In  1801  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  presidency  of  Columbia  College.  This  office  he 
accepted  and  he  presided  at  the  Commencement,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  friends  of  the  College,  tendered 
his  resignation.  In  1803  he  was  powerfnlly  urged  to  become  principal  of 
the  college  at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  andtherector  of  the  parish  there, 
but  declined  the  appointment.  The  emoluments  of  office  in  both  these 
latter  cases  would  greatly  have  exceeded  the  value  of  his  parochial  living  ; 
but  he  loved  retirement,  and  was  unwilling  to  undertake  duties  which  his 
health  might  not  enable  him  to  discharge. 

Bishop  Doane,  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Pulpit,  pays  the  highest  tribute  to  Dr.  Wharton's  charac- 
ter, both  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar :  "  With  the  best  edu- 
cation that  Europe  could  afford ;  as  a  divine,  second  per- 
haps to  none  in  America  ;  as  a  controversialist,  unanswered 
and  unanswerable ;  he  was  not  only  unconscious  of  his 
distinction,  but  he  would  not  be  made  conscious  of  it." 

John  B.   Pine 


BENJAMIN  MOORE,  S.T.D. 
Third  President  of  Columbia  College 

UPON  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wharton,  a  committee  of 
the  Trustees  was  appointed  to  "  consider  and  re- 
port respecting  the  office  of  President."  On  their  recom- 
mendation, it  was  decided  that  the  professorship  of  moral 
philosophy,  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  held  by  the  President,  should  be  detached  from 
the  presidential  office,  and  that  thereafter  the  President 
should  attend  the  public  examinations,  preside  at  Com- 
mencement and  have  merely  a  general  superintendence  of 
the  institution.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  on  De- 
cember 30 ;  and  on  the  following  day  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore,  S.T.D. ,  a  graduate  of  King's  College,  of  the 
Class  of  1768,  was  elected  President. 

Dr.   Moore  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Moore  and  Sarah 
Fish,   and  was  born   on   October  5,  1748.     He   attended 
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school  in  Newtown  and  afterwards  in  New  York,  and  ma- 
triculated in  King's  College  in  1764.  Among  his  class- 
mates were  several  who  afterwards  gained  distinction : 
Gouverneur  Morris,  who  was  in  1792-4  Minister  to  France, 
and  from  1800  to  1803  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate ;  John  Stevens,  the  engineer  who  introduced  the 
railway  in  America  and  invented  the  screw  propeller ;  and 
Gulian  Verplanck,  who,  although  he  lived  only  to  the  age 
of  forty-eight,  was  prominent  in  the  politics  of  the  state, 
was  for  eight  years  president  of  the  Bank  of  New  York. 
After  graduating  with  high  honors  in  1768,  Mr.  Moore 
studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Auchmuty,  then 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  in- 
struction in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  went  to  England  in 
1774,  and  in  June  29  of  that  year  was  ordained  to  priest's 
orders  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  Upon  his  return  he  offi- 
ciated in  Trinity  Church  and  its  chapels,  and  was  subse- 
quentl}"^  appointed  an  assistant  minister. 

In  1775  he  was  elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
College,  on  the  withdrawal  of  President  Myles  Cooper  ;  and 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  College  he  held,  from  1784 
to"  1787,  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  logic.  His  ex- 
perience and  training,  therefore,  fitted  him  well  for  the 
office  of  college  president,  as  it  was  generally  constituted 
in  those  days  ;  and  this  consideration,  as  well  as  his  liberal 
spirit  and  the  strong  personal  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  denominations,  led  to  his  selection  as  President  of 
Columbia  College.  The  fact  that  he  was  at  the  time  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Church  and  also  the  Bishop  of  the  State 
of  New  York  made  it  a  recognized  necessity,  however, 
hat  he  should  be  relieved  of  all  presidential  duties  except 
those  of  the  most  general  character ;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly elected  upon  the  understanding  that  he  should  not  be 
expected  to  give  instruction,  as  his  predecessors  had  done, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  responsible  for  details  of  admin- 
istration. 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Trustees 
shouldhaveselected,asthechief  administrator  of  the  College, 
one  whose  other  official  duties  so  far  precluded  him  from 
any  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  College,  unless 
allowance  is  made  both  for  the  personal  character  of  Presi- 
dent Moore  and  for  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time. 
Unhappily  the  spirit  of  denominational  jealousy,  which 
was  manifested  so  fiercely  in  connection  with  the  founding 
of  the  College,  still  existed  to  some  extent  even  in  1801, 
unconverted  and  unsubdued,  even  by  the  complete  freedom 
of  opinion  in  all  religious  matters  which  the  College  had 
so  consistentl}'"  and  effectually  maintained.  A  well  in- 
formed writer  says  : 

The  internal  condition  of  the  Board,  at  this  time,  in  being 
nearly  equally  balanced  between  Episcopal  and  opposing  mem- 
bers, made  it  a  scene  of  much  animated  contest,  the  interest  of 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  talents  and  standing  of  the 
gentlemen  who  composed  it ;  they  being  among  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  men,  not  only  in  the  City,  but  in  the  State  and 
the  Union.  Among  them  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hobart's  entrance 
into  it,  [iSor],  were  Alexander  Hamilton,  Brockholst  Livingston, 
Richard  Harrison,  Morgan  Lewis,  Dr.  Bond  and  Dr.  Mason  •, 
and  to  these  were  successively  added,  as  vacancies  occurred, 
Rufus  King,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Egbert  Benson,  Colonel  Fish, 
Oliver  Wolcott  and  Robert  Troup. 

The  claims  of  the  Episcopalians  to  influence  in  the 
Board,  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege came  from  them  and  upon  the  conditions  of  the  en- 
dowment, were  vigorously  disputed  by  the  opposition,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  the  Associ- 
ate Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  a  man  of  great  intel- 
lectual force,  powerful  with  his  pen  and  still  more  power- 
ful in  speech.  Bishop  Hobart  became  the  spokesman  of 
the  Church  party.  The  principle  for  which  he  contended, 
as  stated  by  his  biographer.  Dr.  McVickar,  was  that  in 
such  a  body  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  it  was  highly  expe- 
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dient  that  all  internal  questions  of  contest  should  be  elimi- 
nated, in  order  that  the  Trustees  might  be  free  to  attend  to 
their  rightful  duties  as  the  literary  guardians  of  a  seminary 
of  education ;  that  this  end  was  only  attainable  if  one  de- 
nomination had  such  a  numerical  majority  as  to  preclude 
all  party  contests  ;  that  the  denomination  which  furnished 
the  endowment  upon  certain  conditions  was  entitled  to  pre- 
ponderance in  the  body  which  administered  such  endow- 
ment and  upon  which  the  conditions  were  obligatory ; 
that,  therefore,  whether  regarded  as  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency or  of  right,  the  Episcopalians  should  hold  the  ma- 
jority. To  this  statement  Dr.  McVickar  adds,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  own  opinion  :  "  Whatever  might  then  be 
thought  of  this  reasoning,  experience  certainly  proved  its 
soundness.  For,  until  it  was  adopted,  the  Board  went  on 
disputing  instead  of  acting."  Under  such  conditions 
President  Moore  was  chosen.  He  was  essentially  a  man 
of  peace. 

In  private  life  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  men,  a 
universal  favorite  with  both  the  faculty  and  the  students  [wrote 
one  who  was  a  student  under  him].  In  his  bodily  appearance 
he  was  slender  and  of  but  the  medium  stature.  His  manners 
reflected  both  intelligence  and  loveliness ;  there  was  a  grace  and 
dignity  and  gentleness,  without  the  least  semblance  of  affectation 
or  any  attempt  to  appear  condescending  or  patronizing.  In 
short,  he  was  as  fine  a  model  of  a  Christian  gentleman  as  I  re- 
member ever  to  have  met.  But  if  there  was  any  one  feature  in 
the  character  of  this  venerable  man  that  shone  with  greater  lustre 
than  any  other,  it  was  the  truly  catholic  spirit  that  breathed 
through  his  whole  conduct.  While  he  was  a  true,  consistent, 
and  I  may  add,  an  uncompromising  Episcopalian,  he  was  neither 
an  aggressive  or  prescribing  one. 

For  the  time  being,  the  election  of  President  Moore  ac- 
complished what  was  hoped,  in  that  it  brought  about  con- 
didons  more  harmonious  and,  therefore,  more  conducive 
to  the  welfare  and   advancement  of  the  College  ;  but,  so 
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far  as  it  resulted  in  devolving  the  active  duties  of  the 
presidential  office  upon  the  several  professors  in  rotation, 
it  appears  to  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  from  an  edu- 
cational and  administrative  point  of  view. 

There  were  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  one  students  in 
the  College,  and  the  faculty  consisted  of  four  professors — 
namely,  Peter  Wilson,  LL.D,,  professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  and  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties ;  John  Kemp,  LL.D.,  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  geography  and  chronol- 
ogy ;  John  Bowden,  S.T.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1772,  who  was 
chosen  simultaneously  with  President  Moore,  as  professor 
of  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres,  logic  and 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1802  by  Dr.  James  S.  Stringham,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry.  The  Medical  Faculty  consisted  of 
six  professors — namely,  Dr.  Wright  Post,  in  surgery  ;  Dr. 
Richard  Bailey,  in  anatomy ;  Dr.  John  R.  B.  Rogers,  in 
midwifery  ;  Dr.  William  Hamersley,  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine ;  Dr.  James  S.  Stringham,  in  chemistry  ;  and  Dr.  David 
Hosack,  in  materia  medica  and  botany.  The  students  in 
medicine  numbered  about  fifty. 

In  the  absence  of  an  effective  President,  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  seems  to  have  been  left  entirely 
to  the  Faculdes,  for  the  Trustees  were  occupied  at  the  time 
with  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  corporation.  These 
were  very  pressing.  The  total  revenue  of  the  College  in 
1802  did  not  exceed  £1,570,  and  the  salaries  of  officers 
amounted  to  £1,477,  leaving  but  £93  for  other  expenses 
and  for  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair.  Under  these 
conditions,  any  extension  of  the  work  of  the  College  was 
impossible ;  and  it  was  only  by  strenuous  appeals  to  the 
Legislature  and  to  individuals,  and  through  the  closest 
economy,  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the  then  exist- 
ing course  of  instruction  and  to  complete  the  buildings, 
already    commenced,    which   had    become    indispensable. 
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The  experiment  of  conducting  the  College  with  only  a 
titular  head  was,  therefore,  continued  for  several  years,  but 
with  results  which  became  more  and  more  unsatisfactory. 
In  a  report  made  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  1808, 
the  Trustees  stated  that  the  administration  of  the  College 
had  been  severely  and  generally  criticised ;  and,  while 
they  contended  that  such  criticism  was  in  some  measure 
due  to  "  misconception  and  misapprehension,"  they  felt 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves  with  vigor  and  announced 
that  they  had  taken  steps  to  rectify  whatever  "  errors  and 
abuses"  had  "  imperceptibly  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
institution."  A  table  showing  the  attendance  of  students 
for  upwards  of  ten  years,  which  constituted  a  part  of  their 
defence,  is  of  interest.  In  1798-9,  the  whole  number  of 
students  in  attendance  in  the  College  (other  than  medical 
students)  was  69;  in  1799-1800,  68;  in  1800-01,  89;  in 
1801-02,  lOi  ;  in  1802-3,  106;  in  1803-4,  ii75  1804-5, 
118  ;  in  1805-6,  105  ;  in  1806-7,  iii  ;  and  in  1807-8,  119. 
Professor  McVickar,  who  has  already  been  quoted,  presents 
a  rather  gloomy  picture  of  the  College  at  this  time  ;  and  in 
his  opinion  the  unfortunate  condition  was  largely  due  to  the 
denominational  issue.  The  subjects  of  debate  that  came 
before  the  Board  at  this  period,  he  writes, 
were  generally  of  minor  interest,  relating  chiefly  to  points 
of  discipline  or  the  supply  of  casual  vacancies ;  but  the  latter 
topic  always  involved  a  question  of  principle  and  made  the  elec- 
tion frequently  a  matter  of  such  sharp  contest  that  its  very  object 
was  forgotten  and  almost  lost.  *  *  *  The  College  sank  in  repu- 
tation as  well  as  in  numbers,  until  at  length  its  very  warmest 
friends  almost  despaired  of  its  resuscitation.  Some  laid  the 
blame  on  the  Faculty,  some  on  the  Trustees,  some  on  want  of 
patronage,  others  again  on  its  internal  discipline,  in  having  but 
a  nominal  and  official  President.  All  parties,  however,  agreed 
that  something  must  be  done,  or  the  College  would  be  forever 
ruined. 

Dr.   Mason  was   one  of  the  College's  severest   critics. 
"  Inefficiency,"  said  he,  *'  has  been  the  bane  of  our  college 
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system";  and  upon  his  motion,  in  February,  1800,  the 
Trustees  appointed  a  committee  of  investigation,  of  which 
he  was  chairman.  The  other  members  of  the  committee 
were  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller  and  the  Rev.  John  N.  Abeel ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  difficult  task 
in  an  earnest  and  fair-minded  spirit.  Dr.  Mason  was  dis- 
posed to  take  a  rather  severe  tone  in  his  report ;  for  he 
writes  to  his  colleague,  Mr.  King,  after  apologizing  for  his 
absence  from  a  meeting,  "I  send  also  a  bit  of  paper  on 
which  I  scrawled  yesterday  morning  towards  the  germ  of 
a  report.  If  you  think  there  is  too  much  -pe^fe^'  i^i  the  pot, 
make  any  reduction  which  shall  appear  proper."  The 
italics  are  the  doctor's  and  apparently  his  draft  was  con- 
sidered too  peppery,  for  the  report  as  printed  is  an  exceed- 
ingly temperate  and  judicial  document. 

The  Faculty,  nevertheless,  deemed  it  unjust  to  them- 
selves and  made  a  somewhat  caustic  reply ;  but  the  imme- 
diate effect  was  the  establishment  of  higher  requirements 
for  admission  and  the  enforcement  of  stricter  discipline, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  examinations.  The  same  com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees  was  continued,  under  a  mandate 
to  report  a  system  of  discipline  as  well  for  inciting  to  laudable 
emulation,  as  for  preventing  and  punishing  of  faults,  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  a  principle  of  a  regard  to  character ;  and  to  re- 
vise the  existing  statutes  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
that  system  into  effect. 

In  February,  1810,  the  committee  presented  a  very  able 
report,  giving  their  views  upon  the  principles  of  education 
which  the  College  should  maintain  and  the  proper  method 
of  applying  them.  The  report  was  accompanied  by  a 
proposed  course  of  study  for  the  four  years,  which  marked 
a  great  advance,  and  by  a  draft  of  new  statutes.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were  adopted  and  the 
Faculty  was  to  a  considerable  extent  reorganized ;  the 
payment  of  students'  fees  to  professors  was  abolished  and 
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a  fee  of  $100  per  annum  for  each  student  was  established. 
The  Trustees  also  prepared  an  address  to  the  public,  in 
which  they  called  attention  to  the  losses  which  the  College 
had  suffered  during  and  immediately  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War  and  to  its  claims  upon  the  city ;  and,  after  ex- 
pressing their  belief  that  the  result  of  their  recent  action 
was  "  to  lay  a  broader  basis  for  sound  and  thorough  edu- 
cation than  [as  they  believed]  has  hitherto  been  known  in 
these  states,"  they  appealed  to  their  fellow  citizens  for 
support  in  their  efforts  "  to  render  Columbia  College  a  seat 
of  learning  every  way  worthy  of  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  United  States." 

The  fact  that  President  Moore  took  no  active  part  in  the 
adoption  of  these  measures  is  explained  by  his  absorption 
in  his  parochial  and  episcopal  duties ;  but  the  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  among  the  Trustees,  which  was  en- 
gendered by  the  President's  incapacity,  and  the  active  in- 
terest which  was  evoked  on  their  part  were  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  College.  The  inauguration  of  the  policy  which 
was  so  ably  outlined  by  the  committee  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  and  this  report  continued  to  be  a  controlling  in- 
fluence until  the  adoption  of  still  broader  measures  in  1857. 
This  action  also  had  the  immediate  effect  of  reviving  inter- 
est within  the  College  and  of  elevating  it  in  public  esteem 
and  influence.  The  execution  of  these  plans,  however, 
demanded  the  presence  of  an  active  administrative ;  and  in 
May,  181 1,  President  Moore  resigned,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  some  one  who  would  devote  himself  wholly  to 
the  College.  Ill  health  also  rendered  his  withdrawal 
necessar}'^,  as  he  had  suffered  an  attack  of  paralysis  which, 
recurring  during  the  succeeding  years,  completely  disabled 
him  and  resulted  in  his  death,  on  February  27,  1816,  at  his 
residence  in  Greenwich  Village. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hobart,  who  had  been  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  Trinity  Church  and  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  who  succeeded   him  as  bishop,  prepared  a 
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memorial  sermon  of  much  eloquence  and  feeling,  in  which 
he  said  of  Bishop  Moore  : 

Love  for  the  Church  was  the  paramount  principle  that  ani- 
mated him.  He  entered  on  her  service  in  the  time  of  trouble. 
Steady  in  his  principles,  yet  mild  and  prudent  in  advocating 
them,  he  never  sacrificed  consistency,  he  never  provoked  resent- 
ment. In  proportion  as  adversity  pressed  upon  the  Church  was 
the  affection  with  which  he  clung  to  her,  and  he  lived  until  he 
saw  her  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  by  his  counsel  and  exertions, 
raised  from  the  dust  and  putting  on  the  garments  of  glory  and 
beauty. 

Dr.  Moore  must,  therefore,  be  judged  rather  as  church- 
man and  bishop  than  as  President.  He  accepted  the 
latter  office  only  in  response  to  the  call  of  dut}^  under 
conditions  which  were  perfectly  understood  from  the  out- 
set, but  which  of  necessity  greatly  limited  his  usefulness  to 
the  College.  The  true  test  of  his  ability  and  of  his  char- 
acter is  to  be  found  in  his  service  to  the  Church  and  therein 
he  left  a  record  which  does  honor  both  to  himself  and 
to  his  Alma  Mater. 

John  B.  Pine 
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EDITORIALS 

The  Commencement  to  be  held  on  June  13th  will  be  the  146th 
in  the  history  of  the  College,  and  the  third  at  the  new  site.  As 
has  been  customary  of  late  years,  it  will  take  place  in  the  morn- 

The  Approaching  ing  in  the  gymnasium;  and  the  occasion  will 
Commencement  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  Lord  Paunce- 
fote,  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  Arthur 
T.  Hadley,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  University  and  the  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
upon  whom  degrees  will  be  conferred.  After  the  morning  ex- 
ercises luncheon  will  be  served  for  the  Trustees  and  their  guests 
in  the  President's  room  and  for  the  alumni  in  College  Hall,  the 
Engineering  Building  and  West  Hall.  Luncheon  will  also  be 
served  in  Barnard  College. 

At  half  past  three  the  alumni  will  assemble  in  the  law  read- 
ing room,  and  the  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
College  will  present  to  the  University  a  portrait  of  Dean  Van 
Amringe,  -which  will  be  accepted  by  President  Low.  The  por- 
trait is  to  be  given  by  the  Association,  in  commemoration  of 
Professor  Van  Amringe's  forty  years  of  service  as  an  officer  of 
the  College  and  of  the  University.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
presentation,  the  alumni  of  the  College  and  of  the  Schools  of 
Science  will  form  in  procession,  respectively,  in  the  east  and 
west  corridors  of  the  Library.  Other  alumni,  officers  and  in- 
vited guests  will  form  in  the  north  corridor ;  and  all  will  proceed 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  a  general  meeting  of  the  alumni  will 
be  held.  Dean  Van  Amringe,  the  Chairman  of  the  Alumni 
Council,  will  preside,  and  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  James 
H.  Canfield,  LL.D.,  the  Librarian  of  the  University. 


The   plan  for  the  construction  of   a  dormitory  with  private 
capital  pt  the  corner  of  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  ii6th  Street  has 
been  abandoned  for  the  present,  owing    to  the  impossibility  of 
Dormitories  obtaining  the  land   upon   satisfactory  terms. 

Again  The  failure  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the 

enterprise  was  well  planned,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  re- 
quisite capital  was  secured,  and  the  prospect  that  the  building,  if 
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completed,  would  prove  a  financial  success  was  excellent.  This 
result,  however,  gives  the  University  another  opportunity  to  be 
the  first  in  the  field ;  and,  as  we  stated  in  our  last  number,  it  is 
our  conviction  that  the  ideal  site  for  dormitories  is  upon  the 
Green,  where  they  will  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  University  and 
will  contribute  in  the  most  effective  manner  to  create  a  Uni- 
versity atmosphere.  While  there  are  doubtless  other  suitable 
sites  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  University,  there  is 
none  which  in  point  of  attractiveness  equals  the  Green ;  and  the 
fact  thatthe  dormitories,  if  erected  there,  will  be  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  University  will  in  itself  add  much  to  their  desirability  as 
places  of  residence.  Furthermore,  the  Green  offers  the  enor- 
mous advantage  of  furnishing  the  land  without  cost,  if  we  can 
but  find  the  liberal  and  far-seeing  individual  who  will  provide 
the  building  or  buildings,  and  thereby  give  to  Columbia  the  one 
element  which  is  now  most  essential  to  her  future  growth  and 
development. 

The  official  announcement  of  the  first  Summer  Session  of  the 
University,  which  was  issued  early  in  the  winter,  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  throughout  the  country.  From  the 
The  Summer  South  and  West  particularly  many  inquiries 

Session  have  been  received  and  there  is  every  reason 

to  believe  that  several  hundred  students  will  be  enrolled  for  the  va- 
rious courses  offered.  The  instruction  to  be  given  at  the  Summer 
Session  of  1900  is  limited  to  those  subjects  for  which  the  demand 
is  believed  to  be  greatest,  but  in  subsequent  years  its  scope  will 
doubtless  be  much  extended.  For  the  present  year  30  courses 
are  to  be  given :  3  in  botany,  5  (including  practical  teaching 
under  supervision)  in  education;  5  in  English,  2  in  geography, 
I  in  history,  3  in  manual  training,  3  in  mathematics,  i  in  philos- 
ophy, 3  in  physics,  2  in  physical  training  and  3  in  psychology. 

The  advance  registration  indicates  that  education,  English, 
psychology  and  geography — in  the  order  named — will  be  the 
most  popular  subjects.  Each  student  is  restricted  to  not  more 
than  three  courses,  in  order  to  prevent  dissipation  of  energy,  and 
a  uniform  tuition  fee  of  $25  has  been  established.  All  of  the 
courses  may  be  counted,  if  desired,  toward  the  appropriate  de- 
grees and  diplomas  ;  and  most  of  them  are  accepted  by  the  New 
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York  state  and  city  superintendents  of  public  instruction  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  legal  requirements  for  teachers'  licenses. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  university  policy,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  Summer  Session  is  in  part  due  to  the  desire  to 
meet  a  manifest  public  demand  and  in  part  to  test  the  practica- 
bility and  advisability  of  using  the  great  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity, which  now  lie  idle  for  nearly  four  months  of  each  year, 
continuously  without  other  than  one  or  two  short  interruptions. 
The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  both  within 
the  University  and  without. 


Columbia  University  has  been  chosen,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  United  States  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  as  one  of  the  universities  which  takes  part  in  ex- 
Columbia  at  the  Paris  hibiting  the  work  of  higher  education  in  this 
Exposition  country.     No    one   university  is    allowed   to 

make  a  complete  exhibit,  but  the  entire  educational  field  is  divided 
among  certain  typical  universities. 

To  Columbia  was  assigned  an  exhibition  of  the  work  in  edu- 
cation (Teachers  College),  in  psychology,  in  law  and  in  library 
administration.  Teachers  College  sends  a  full  set  of  extraordi- 
narily interesting  charts,  showing  the  courses  of  study,  the  re- 
lations of  the  various  parts  of  the  curricula,  photographs  of  in- 
teriors and  exteriors,  and  a  display  of  the  material  work  of 
classes  from  the  lowest  grade  up.  The  Law  School  sends  a  series 
of  charts  which  exhibit  in  a  striking  way  the  work  of  that  depart- 
ment. The  department  of  psychology  sends  charts  and  photo- 
graphs, together  with  a  quantity  of  apparatus  used  in  experiments 
in  physiological  psychology.  The  Library  sends  a  complete  set 
of  University  publications,  and  two  large  and  beautiful  volumes 
prepared  under  the  general  direction  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  Library 
proper  and  the  second  to  other  University  buildings.  The  gen- 
eral plan  is  that  of  the  exhibit  made  at  the  World's  Fair  by  the 
German  universities.  There  is,  first,  a  map  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  upon  which  the  location  of  Columbia  is  clearly  indicated. 
Then  follows  a  map  of  that  portion  of  the  city  immediately  ad- 
joining the  campus — from  and  including  the  Grant  Mausoleum 
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on  the  north  to  and  including  the  Academy  of  Design  on  the 
south.  Then  there  is  a  map  of  the  campus,  and  following  this 
are  architects'  floor  plans  and  sectional  plans  of  the  different  build- 
ings— photographs  being  used  in  place  of  elevations  and  per- 
spectives. As  these  photographs  are  all  new  and  were  taken 
under  most  careful  supervision,  they  form  a  notable  collection. 
In  addition  to  these  volumes,  the  views  are  repeated  on  a  series 
of  cardboard  leaves,  or  projections,  turning  out  from  the  wall  at 
the  will  of  the  visitor.  Large  statistical  charts  are  also  furnished 
showing  the  growth  and  use  of  the  Library.  At  the  close  of  the 
Exposition,  the  entire  exhibit  will  be  returned  to  Columbia. 


The  prospects  for  the  establishment  of  the  collegiate  course  in 
commerce  are   now  very  bright.     Just  about  one  year  ago  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  endorsed  the  plan  of  cooperation  with 
The  Course  in         Columbia,     as    proposed    by    the    Chamber's 
Commerce  special   committee  on  commercial  education, 

and  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  officers  of  the  Chamber 
to  secure  the  necessary  fvmds.  Owing  to  the  project  of  the  new 
building  fund  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  was  deemed 
inadvisable  to  make  any  such  effort  last  summer  or  autumn. 
Now  that  the  building  fund  is  completed,  the  committee  of  the 
Chamber,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  president  of  the 
Chamber,  is  endeavoring  to  provide  permanently  for  the  course 
in  commerce,  by  securing  the  assignment  to  the  University  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  scrip,  which  is  to  be  issued  in  return  for 
subscriptions  to  the  building  fund,  to  an  amount  not  less  than 
$500,000.  Good  progress  is  being  made.  The  course  in  com- 
merce cannot  be  opened  in  the  autumn,  nor  until  this  fund  is 
completed ;  but,  vipon  this  basis,  whenever  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  fund  is  established  in  the  University,  this  course  will 
be  permanently  endowed. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY 

Opposite  this  page  appear  views  of  two  commemorative  tab- 
lets lately  erected  by  the  Trustees.  One  of  the  tablets  has  been 
placed  on  the  building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Murray  Street 
and  West  Broadway,  this  being  the  most  available  place  near 
the  site  formerly  occupied  by  King's  College.  The  other  tablet 
is  upon  the  Berkeley  School  building,  at  the  corner  of  Madison 
Avenue  and  49th  Street. 

The  Trustees  have  also  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Sloane  Ma- 
ternity Hospital  a  large  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

In  recognition  of  the  wise  liberality  of  William  Douglas  Sloane  and 
Emily  Thorn  Vanderbilt  Sloane  in  building  and  endowing  the  Sloane  Mater- 
nity Hospital  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  and  for  the  advancement  of  med- 
ical education  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  Yoik 
have  erected  this  tablet  1900. 

*  *     * 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Frederic  Bronson,  a  Trustee 
of  the  University,  which  occurred  on  March  29th  at  Palermo, 
Sicily,  after  a  very  brief  illness.  Mr.  Bronson  was  graduated 
from  the  College  in  1871  and  from  the  Law  School  in  1873. 
He  was  elected  a  Trustee  on  January  4th,  1897,  ^^^  ^^  ^  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
University  and  served  with  great  efficiency  on  various  commit- 
tees. A  more  extended  notice  of  his  life  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Quarterly. 

*  >!<     * 

Richard  Hovey,  who  had  for  two  years  been  lecturer  in 
English  literature  at  Barnard  College,  died  suddenly  at  the 
Graduate  Hospital,  in  this  city,  on  February  24,  1900.  Mr. 
Hovey  was  the  son  of  the  late  General  C.  E.  Hovey,  and  was 
born  May  4,  1864,  at  Normal,  Illinois.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1885  at  Dartmouth  College,  studied  for  a  year  in  the 
New  York  General  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  for  a  time  lay 
assistant  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  Later  he  turned 
his  attention  to  literature  and  attained  some  distinction  as  a 
dramatist  and  poet.     His  ^iiest  of  Merlin^  Marriage  of  Guene- 
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vere  ixndi.  Launcelot  and  Guenevere  appeared  in  1S91  ;  Seazuard, 
in  1S93;  Sony's  of  Vagabondia^  with  Mr.  Bliss  Carman,  in 
1894;  The  Birth  of  Galahad  and  Alottg  the  Trail,  in  1898; 
his  last  poem,  Taliesin,  in  1899.  Mr.  Hovey  had  also  trans- 
lated several  of  Maeterlinck's  plays. 

Though  not  a  teacher  by  profession,  Mr.  Hovey  proved  in 
many  respects  unusually  successful  as  an  instructor.  His  classes 
were  large,  showed  much  interest  in  their  work  and  were  quick 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  studying  English  literature  under 
a  lecturer  who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters.  A  critical  article  on 
Mr.  Hovey's  last  poem,  written  by  his  friend  and  colleague.  Dr. 
C.  H.  Page,  appeared  in  the  American  Bookman,  for  April,  and 
to  this  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  full  and  appreciative  estimate 
of  his  work.  The  editor  of  the  Book?nan  adds  that  "  his  early 
death  is  a  distinct  misfortune  to  American  literature ;  for,  dying 
as  he  did  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  his  life-work  just  as  he  had  reached  the  threshold  of  serious 
achievement."  To  us  it  seems  that  Mr.  Hovey  never  did  better 
work  than  in  his  Dartmouth  Ode  and  similar  poems  clustering 
about  his  Al?na  JMater,  which  showed  his  deep  realization  of 
the  joys  and  ambitions  of  young  manhood. 

Professor  Rickett's  resignation  froin  the  professorship  of 
analytical  chemistry  and  assaying,  because  of  ill  health,  marks 
the  end  of  twenty-nine  years'  service  in  the  University ;  and,  in 
accepting  his  resignation,  the  Trustees  expressed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  long  and  faithful  service.  Professor  Ricketts  was 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Mines  in  1871.  He  was  at  once 
appointed  assistant  in  minei'alogy  and  held  that  position  until 
1877?  when  he  was  proinoted  to  the  rank  of  instructor  in  assay- 
ing.     In  1885  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  professor. 

^     *     * 

Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  who  has  just  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  at  Barnard  College,  took  his  M.A. 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  1884,  and  subsequently  studied 
history  and  politics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1888  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  English  and  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  and  has  since  1893  been  dean  of  the  academic 
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department  there,  as  well  as  editor  of  the  Sewa7zee  Review^  the 
most  important  critical  journal  of  the  south.  Professor  Trent 
has  become  widely  known  through  his  Life  of  W.  G.  Si?n7?is,, 
which  appeared  in  1S92  in  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters  "  series. 
Since  then  he  has  published  several  volumes  of  historical  and 
critical  studies,  among  which  his  Southern  States7nen  of  the 
Old  Regime^  his  biographies  of  John  Milton  and  General  Lee, 
and  his  Authority  of  Criticism  and  Other  Essays  deserve 
special  mention.  He  has  in  preparation  a  history  of  American 
literature,  which  is  shortly  to  appear  in  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's 
series  of  "  Literatures  of  the  World."  Professor  Trent  has  had 
success  and  experience  unusual  for  a  man  of  his  years,  and  there 
is  probably  no  American  writer  of  thirty-five  or  thereabouts  who 
shows  greater  promise  in  the  field  of  criticism  and  of  historical 
research  in  literature.  His  appointment  guarantees  the  organ- 
ization at  Barnard  of  a  department  of  English  of  high  ef- 
ficiency. It  will  also  considerably  strengthen  the  corresponding 
department  at  Columbia.  Professor  Trent  will  give  three  un- 
dergraduate covn-ses  in  English  literature  at  Barnard  College. 
At  Columbia  he  will  give  two  important  graduate  courses,  in- 
volving research  in  selected  fields  of  English  literature. 


By  the  establishment  of  a  Collegiate  professorship  of  philos- 
ophy and  the  election  thereto  of  Dr.  Herbert  Gardiner  Lord, 
now  principal  of  Franklin  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there  is  as- 
sured a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  department 
and  a  strong  addition  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  undergraduate 
teaching.  The  new  professor  is  to  have  full  charge  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  in  philosophy — including  psychology,  logic  and 
ethics — both  in  Columbia  College  and  in  Barnard  College.  He 
will  meet  his  classes  in  small  sections,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  real  teaching,  instead  of  the  lecture  system,  which  has  crept 
in  insensibly,  as  the  size  of  the  classes  has  increased.  Dr.  Lord 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1S71  and  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1877.  He  has  had  an  extensive  and 
successful  teaching  experience,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
to  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College. 
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We  note  with  satisfaction  Columbia's  part  in  a  valuable  edu- 
cational work  which  has  lately  issued  from  the  press  of  J.  B. 
Lyon  &  Co.,  of  Albany.  It  consists  of  two  large  volumes,  of 
nearly  500  pages  each,  and  bears  the  title  Education  in  the 
United  States.  Some  twenty  monographs,  dealing  with,  every 
imaginable  phase  of  the  subject,  are  contributed  by  eminent 
American  specialists,  Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  being 
the  general  editor.  Professov  Edward  Delavan  Perry  writes 
upon  "  The  American  University"  and  Professor  James  McKeen 
Cattell  upon  "  Scientific  Societies  and  Associations."  An  ex- 
amination of  Professor  Butler's  introduction  shows  that  the  mono- 
graphs, taken  together,  cover  the  whole  field  of  education  in 
the  United  States.  Beginning  with  educational  organization 
and  administration,  they  proceed  in  logical  order  from  kinder- 
garten to  university,  including  the  education  of  women,  the 
training  of  teachers,  school  architecture  and  hygiene,  professional 
education,  scientific,  technical,  engineering,  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, art  and  industrial  education,  the  education  of  defec- 
tives, summer  schools  and  extension  teaching,  scientific  socie- 
ties and  associations,  education  of  the  negro  and  of  the  Indian. 


The  new  scheme  of  requirements  for  admission,  which  was  de- 
scribed in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  as  applicable  to  the 
College,  has  been  adopted  in  its  essential  features  by  the  Faculties 
of  Barnard  College, Teachers  College  (for  admission  to  the  collegi- 
ate course)  and  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science.  The  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  plan,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  that  each  subject,  ele- 
mentary or  advanced,  counts  a  certain  number  of  "  points,"  and 
that  every  candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  secure  fifteen 
points.  There  are  certain  restrictions  placed  upon  the  candidate's 
freedom  of  choice,  and  these  restrictions  vary  considerably  in  the 
several  colleges,  but  the  general  system  is  the  same  for  all.  This 
plan  has  made  it  possible  to  unify  the  entrance  examinations  of 
the  four  colleges  in  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  manner  and  to 
place  the  entire  business  of  conducting  Columbia's  entrance  ex- 
aminations in  the  charge  of  a  single  University  Committee.  This 
committee  now  consists  of  Professors  Fiske  (chairman).  Car- 
penter (G.  R.),  Wheeler,  Hallock,  Thomas,  Sherman  and  Dodge. 
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With  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the  President,  who  has 
taken  great  personal  interest  in  the  new  system,  the  committee 
has  already  prepared  a  circular  of  information  relating  to  the  en- 
trance examinations  for  this  year.  They  are  to  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  in  June  and  September,  for  all  four  colleges  and  in 
two  places :  for  men  in  the  gymnasium  of  Columbia  University, 
and  for  women  in  the  theatre  of  Barnard  College.  The  same 
question-papers  in  each  subject,  elementary  or  advanced,  will 
be  given  to  all  candidates  offering  that  subject.  Candidates  for 
admission,  teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  this  matter 
should  procure  the  above-mentioned  circular.  Upon  receiving 
a  copy,  Dr.  Skinner,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  wrote  to  President  Low  a  warmly  com- 
mendatory letter,  from  which  we  are  permitted  to  print  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

You  have  certainly  taken  a  great  step  forward.  The  arrangement  for 
admission  to  graduates  of  high  schools  seems  to  me  to  be  admirable  and 
certainly  must  be  appreciated  by  young  men  -who  desire  a  university  edu- 
cation, but  who,  unfortunately,  go  through  their  high  school  course 
without  deciding  exactly  what  they  would  like  to  undertake.  ...  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  improve  upon  your  system  of  entrance  examina- 
tions. You  have  reduced  them  to  a  minimum  and,  best  of  all,  there  will 
be  a  uniform  requirement.  ...  It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  the  broad 
character  of  the  changes  recently  made  in  Columbia  University.  They 
are  in  line  with  public  expectations  and  will  go  far  to  raise  college  and 
university  training  and  education  in  the  estimation  of  our  people.  I 
hope  that  other  colleges  and  universities  will  follow  the  great  example 
which  you  are  placing  before  them. 


Religious  Interests 

Chapel. — The  plan  of  having  professors  give  ten  minute  ad- 
dresses each  fortnight  at  the  chapel  service  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  renewal  of  it  for  another  year  seems  certain.  The 
music  at  the  services  is  rendered  by  four  voices,  and  is  very 
acceptable.  Our  organist.  Dr.  Warren,  is  untiring  in  his  ef- 
fort to  make  the  singing  at  our  chapel  services  devotional  and 
hearty,  and  in  this  he  has  signally  succeeded. 

The  students  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  recently  organized 
a  Chuixh  Club,  the  principal  purpose  of  which  is,  while  not  in 
any  way  diverting  from  the  interest  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
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tian  Association,  to  give  to  those  who  desire  it  instruction  in 
church  history  and  liturgies,  and  to  interest  them  in  the  work 
of  missions.  Were  some  liberal  person  to  give  the  University 
a  chapel  building,  designs  for  which  have  already  been  pre- 
pared and  approved,  with  much  needed  facilities  and  proper  ac- 
cessories for  public  service,  the  religious  work  at  Columbia 
University  would  be  very  much  strengthened.  Let  Columbia, 
foremost  in  other  things,  not  be  backward  in  this  most  needful 
thing  of  all.  ^^  ^    ^_ 

Toiing  Mefi's  Christian  Associatio7i. — The  work  of  the 
Association  at  this  time  is  largely  devoted  to  planning  for 
the  next  academic  year.  A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  ex- 
tend and  render  more  efficient  our  Bible-study  department. 
The  importance  of  this  is  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  Columbia  offers  no  courses  in  the  study  of  the  English  Bible. 
The  Association  proposes  to  offer  several  courses,  in  order  that 
all  the  men  in  the  different  schools  and  classes  may  be  able  to  se- 
lect hours  which  will  not  conflict  with  any  of  their  other  work. 
The  most  important  course  will  be  the  "  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ,"  as  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Sharman,  of  the  international 
committee ;  and  two  classes  will  be  organized  for  this  study.  A 
second  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 
If  there  is  a  sufficient  demand,  a  third  course  will  be  organized 
for  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  classes  will  be  small 
groups  for  discussion,  and  the  instruction  will  be  suggestive 
rather  than  didactic. 

A  conference  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  presidents  of  the  eastern  section 
was  held  at  Yale  University,  April  12-15.  '^^^  Columbia  Asso- 
ciation was  represented  by  the  General  Secretary.  There  were 
present  76  delegates,  representing  46  different  institutions. 

A  reception  for  the  students  in  New  York  preparatory  schools, 
who  enter  college  this  year,  was  held  March  30th.  About  150 
men  go  up  from  the  New  York  preparatory  schools  to  college 
this  year,  of  whom  Columbia  will  secure  60  to  70  per  cent. 

The  General  Secretary's  report  for  1899  has  been  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Association. 
The  Association  is  planning  to  issue  its  own  Handbook  this 
year,  instead  of  publishing  one  in  conjunction  with  the  other  col- 
leges of  the  city,  as  heretofore. 
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An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  large  delegation  from  Co- 
lumbia for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  summer  conference  at  Northfield, 
Mass.,  June  39  to  July  9.  An  attendance  of  ten  delegates  is 
practically  certain,  and  more  will  probably  be  secured. 

To  give  the  students  an  opportunity  of  hearing  prominent 
speakers  from  outside,  it  is  planned  for  next  year  to  present  a 
series  of  addresses  setting  forth  the  opportunities  and  obligations 
of  the  various  professions,  the  speakers  being  men  prominent  in 
those  professions. 

^  A.  B. 

The  Library 

The  transfer  of  the  order  and  accession  department  to  the 
former  private  office  of  the  Librarian  gives  that  department  for 
the  first  time  in  the  present  building  ample  room  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  This  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  the 
department  and  by  officers  of  the  University.  The  latter  now 
have  greatly  increased  facilities ;  and,  with  less  of  the  friction 
due  to  the  former  crowded  condition,  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  rendered  far  more  efficient. 

Among  the  more  notable  accessions  since  the  last  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  are  the  following:  Commercial  reports  and 
treaties,  25  volumes,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Planten;  Britton's 
Illustrated  Flora  of  Northern  United  States  (4  volumes),  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Britton  ;  Deliberations  of  the  Colonial  Na- 
tional Congress  at  Paris  (3  volumes,  1889-92)  ;  Guizot's  Col- 
lection des  Mhnoires  relatifs  a  V Histoire  de  France  (31 
volumes,  1S23-35)  ;  Proces-verbal  de  V Assemblee  des  Com- 
7nunes  et  de  V Assejnblee  Nationale  (147  volumes)  ;  Petrarch's 
Opera^  rare  old  edition  of  1581  ;  Henrique's  Colonies  Fran- 
gaises  (6  volumes)  ;  Galileo  Galilei's  Opere  (8  volumes),  pre- 
sented by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Italy ;  Ponz's 
Viage  de  Fspaha  (18  volumes);  //  Mattoscritto  Messicano 
Vaticano  3738,  Detto  il  Codice  Rios,  reproduction,  presented 
by  the  Due  de  Loubat ;  also  many  new  books  on  colonization 
and  on  the  South  African  question. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  a  number  of  Chinese  works  lately 
presented  to  the  Library  by  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  the 
well-known  engineer.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  fragment 
of  a  famous  historical  work   (the  History  fro??i  tJie  B eginning 
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of  Time  to  the  Sung- Pan  Dynasty")^  printed  from  blocks  in 
the  13th  century;  an  illustrated  Life  of  Bziddka,  published  be- 
tween 1796  and  1820;  a  copy,  dating  from  the  i8th  century,  of 
the  Shoh-  Wen,  the  earliest  Chinese  dictionary ;  the  Thirteen 
Classics,  with  commentaries ;  together  with  various  collections 
of  pictures,  seals,  inscriptions,  etc.  Mr.  Parson's  handsome 
gift  makes  an  excellent  beginning  for  a  Chinese  collection. 

The  increased  use  of  the  Library  has  been  remarked  by  all 
University  people,  the  record  showing  that  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  calendar  year  the  reference  use  of  the  Library 
avei-aged  1 137  volumes  per  week,  as  compared  with  703  vol- 
umes per  week  (average)  for  the  same  period  last  year.  This 
does  not  include  the  very  remarkable  increased  use  of  the  reading 
room,  the  law  library,  the  seminar  rooms  and  the  large  collec- 
tion of  special  reference  books ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
test,  in  one  branch  of  the  Library  service,  of  what  is  occurring  in 
all  branches.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  gain  is  something 
over  60  ^ .  In  fact,  however,  the  gain  has  been  so  rapid  as  to 
show  quite  100  %  advance  during  March. 

The  work  of  the  cataloguing  and  classification  department 
has  been  very  extraordinary  during  the  last  quarter,  and  shows 
the  excellent  results  secured  by  Miss  Prescott  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  her  department.     The  results  are  as  follows : 

New  cards  added  to  the  catalosfue  durins: 


1900 

1899 

January 

7,339  cards 

6,002  cards 

February 

6,383     " 

5,113     " 

March 

7,64s     " 

4,741      " 

The    Gymnasium. 

The  second  annual  competition,  held  to  determine  the  fifty 
strongest  men  of  the  University,  closed  with  the  month  of  April 
and  has  left  behind  an  interesting  set  of  statistics — interesting  be- 
cause the  competition  has  become  an  annual  event  in  student 
athletics  which  is  each  year  growing  more  popular  and  also  be- 
cause the  interpretation  of  the  figures  affords  illustration  and 
proof  of  the  utility  of  our  splendid  gymnasium. 

The  tests  were  taken  according  to  a  system  generally  known 
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by  the  name  of  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard.  They  include  tests  on 
two  dynanometers,  one  an  oval  shaped  steel  spring  attached  to 
the  ground  and  used  with  a  bar  and  chain,  the  other  an  ordinary 
gripping  machine.  With  these  are  tested  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  legs  and  of  the  forearms;  each  kilo  registered  counts 
one  point.  Lung  tests  are  taken  on  a  manometer  or  on  a  wet 
spirometer,  but  count  for  comparatively  little.  The  strength  of 
the  upper  arms  and  chests  is  calculated  from  the  number  of 
"  dips"  and  "pull-ups"  made.  Tests  such  as  these  were  made 
of  the  juniors  and  sophomores  in  the  College  and  of  the  second 
and  third  year  men  in  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  at  the 
time  of  their  entrance;  and  the  average  here  was  554.2  points. 
As  the  highest  number  of  points  required  of  athletes  by  the 
faculty  committee  on  athletics  is  700,  we  have  thus  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  appreciate  the  extraordinary  records  made 
this  year.  Where  possible,  the  records  made  last  year  by  men 
in  this  year's  fifty  are  given  in  the  first  column. 


1S99. 

1900. 

1899. 

1900. 

I. 

C.  Eastmond-C. 

952.4 

1407. 1 

27. 

G.  A.  Rappold-S. 

789. 

1165. 

2. 

V.  de  La  I\I.  Earle-C 

1 400. 1 

28. 

H.  H.  Boyesen,  2d-C. 

765-8 

1157.2 

3- 

H.  H.  Weekes-C. 

1388.9 

29. 

Iv.  M.  Colvvell-S. 

784.9 

1152.3 

4- 

G.  Welles-S. 

945- 

13672 

30- 

G.  J.  Busck-M. 

1 150.9 

5- 

N.  von  Taube-S. 

13567 

31- 

J.  B.  Knipe-M. 

114S.8 

6. 

H.  S.  Johnson-C. 

684. 

1351- 

32. 

R.  W.  M.  Clarke-S. 

656.8 

1 147. 5 

7- 

S.  P.  Nash-C. 

1 140. 

1293.8 

33- 

S.  S.  Boardman-I<. 

1 146.5 

8. 

B.  A.  Benziger-L. 

1251.2 

34- 

J.  E.  Higgins-S. 

782. 

"35.1 

9- 

M.  Schwerin-S. 

1245.6 

35- 

E.  F.  Maisenholder-S. 

734.4 

1 134.8 

10. 

P.  Coan-C. 

549-9 

1240.8 

36. 

C.  M.  Schwerin-L. 

522. 

1132.6 

II. 

A.  L.  J.  Queneau-S. 

1225.4 

37- 

E.  H.  Eaton-Phil. 

1131.9 

12. 

W.  C.  de  Mille-C. 

583-6 

1224.9 

38. 

C.  Engelke-M. 

1131.6 

13- 

H.  R.  Sturtevant-C. 

613-3 

1224.7 

39- 

E.  Schuster-C. 

361. 

1127.1 

14. 

C.  T.  Swart-S. 

750. 

1222.9 

40. 

G.  Matthew-Phil. 

1121.4 

15 

C.  H.  Smithers-C. 

1206.8 

41. 

C.  S.  Marston-S. 

566.2 

1114.4 

16, 

J.  C.  Smallwood-S. 

1206.3 

42. 

J.  B.  Wolff-S. 

666. 

1114-3 

17- 

W.  M.  Hyman-S. 

678.6 

1 206. 1 

43- 

0.  W.  H.  Lillard-S. 

1113. 

18. 

J.  P.  Wylie-C. 

589- 

1195. 

44. 

R.  P.  Jackson-C. 

566.5 

1109.8 

19. 

F.  Knowles-M. 

1 186.8 

45- 

W.  R.  Planten-L. 

740.5 

1109.7 

20. 

S.  Silbiger-L. 

527.6 

1184.9 

46. 

F.  R.  Varela-S. 

1 109.3 

21. 

R.  B.  Bartholomew-C. 

1177.8 

47- 

F.  S.  Shaw-S. 

1 109.3 

22. 

J.  de  la  Fuente-S. 

675. 

1176 

48. 

H.  M.  McUntock-C. 

1 105.8 

23. 

S.  Brown-S. 

882. 

1171. 

49. 

W.  B.  Boyd-M. 

682.4 

1003.8 

24. 

L,.  E.  Mahan-C. 
C.  L.  Berrien-S. 

658.3 

1 170.8 

1 170.4 

50. 

W.  H.  Yates-S. 

1101.8 

25- 

26. 

M.  W.  Norman-C. 

765. 

1 165. 

Total, 

59489-4 
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CoiTiparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  last  year's  fifty  shows 
a  phenomenal  advance.  R.  Bigelow,  first  last  year  with  1272.5, 
is  this  year  outdone  by  no  less  than  seven  men.  Five  men  made 
over  1 100  in  1898-99;  33  are  able  to  make  that  amount  now. 
The  fiftieth  in  last  year's  list,  with  903,  contrasts  strikingly  with 
Mr.  Yates  the  fiftieth  of  this  year,  with  1101.8.  Comparing  the 
total  strength  of  the  two  fifties,  we  have  gained  9305.8  points 
this  year.  In  the  intercollegiate  competition  for  this  year,  Co- 
lumbia's total  exceeds  by  over  5000  points  that  of  her  nearest 
rival,  Harvard.  We  have  more  men  in  the  intercollegiate  fifty 
than  all  the  other  colleges  combined. 

What  is  most  significant,  however,  in  the  enormous  gains  thus 
indicated  is  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  accidental 
causes,  but  only  to  an  increasingly  intelligent  and  widespread  use 
of  the  gymnasium.  At  least  60  per  cent,  of  these  men  are  not 
athletic  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  word,  but  preeminently 
students  who  have  made  an  intelligent  and  regular  use  of  the  gym- 
nasium facilities  solely  for  the  sake  of  health.  They  are  taken 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  University  and  conclusively  demon- 
strate by  their  improvement,  as  indicated  above,  that  the  gymna- 
sium is  more  than  justifying  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  by 
helping  the  average  men  of  the  University  to  better  physical 
conditions. 

The  College 

Attention  was  called  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  to 
the  fact  that,  while  Latin  would  no  longer  be  indispensable  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class,  it  would  continue,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  be  indispensable  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  new  system  and  the  old  is 
that  hereafter  elementary  Latin  may  be  taken  as  a  college  study 
— like  elementary  French,  German,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology 
or  botany — and  that  it  jnust  be  taken  by  candidates  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  who  did  not  present  it  for  admission.  To  meet  the  new 
conditions,  certain  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  required 
to  present  courses  making  a  total  of  sixty  points,  each  point 
having  the  value  of  a  subject  pursued  one  hour  a  week  for  one 
academic  year,  except  that  laboratory  or  drawing  academy  hours 
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shall  be  counted  for  one-half  the  number  of  hours  actually  occu- 
pied. Not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  eighteen,  points  may 
be  presented  in  any  one  year  without  the  consent  of  the  Dean. 
No  one-hour  course,  unless  taken  in  connection  with  and  as  a 
supplement  to  a  cognate  course,  will  be  allowed.  To  the  end  of 
his  Junior  year,  a  student  must  always  pursue  not  fewer  than 
three  courses  having  a  value  of  at  least  three  points  each. 

The  courses  necessary  to  meet  the  above  requirements  may  be 
chosen  by  the  student  at  will  from  the  courses  announced  each 
year,  subject  to  the  restrictions  named  in  connection  with  each 
course,  and  to  the  following  general  restrictions : 

P}' escribed 
For  all  students  : 

Rhetoric  A,  3  hours — Freshman  year. 
Rhetoric  B,  2  hours — Sophomore  year. 
Psychology  A,  3  hours — First  half  Junior  year. 
Political  Economy  A,  3  hours — Second  half  Junior  year. 
For  students  who  do  not  offer  Latin  at  entrance : 
Latin  X,  5  hours — Freshman  year. 
Latin  Y,  3  hours — Sophomore  year. 
Latin  Z,  3  hours — Junior  year. 
For  students  who  do  not  offer  the  following  subjects  at  entrance, 
the  courses  appearing  in  connection  with  them,  respectively : 
Fre7ich : 

French  A,   3  hours — Freshman  year — unless  French  I  be 
chosen. 
German : 

German  A,  3  hours — Freshman  year — unless  German  I 
be  chosen. 
A  Natural  Science  : 

Botany    I,    3    hours — Freshman,     Sophomore  or  Junior 

year,  or 
Chemistry   I,  4  hours — Freshman,  Sophomore  or  Junior 

year,  or 
Physics    I,    3    hours — Freshman,    Sophomore  or  Junior 
year. 
Advanced  Mathe?natics  : 

Mathematics  A,  3  hours — Freshman  year. 
Advanced  History  : 

History  A,   3  hours — Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 
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Schools  of  Applied  Science 

School  of  Architecture. — The  chief  matters  of  recent  interest 
are  the  close  of  the  sixth  competition  for  the  Columbia  Fellow- 
ship, of  the  value  of  $1300,  founded  by  the  Trustees  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  graduating  thesis-designs.  The  competitive  draw- 
ings for  the  fellowship  were  handed  in  on  Saturday,  April  28, 
except  those  by  graduates  resident  abroad,  which  at  the  time  of 
this  writing  are  on  their  way  to  New  York.  The  subject  of  the 
competition  is  "  A  monumental  fountain  with  cascades  in  Cen- 
tral Park,"  and  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  jury  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Art  Society.  There  are  seventeen  competitors,  gradu- 
ates of  this  school,  six  of  them  at  present  studying  in  Paris. 

The  subjects  of  the  thesis-designs  are  quite  as  varied  as  in  any 
past  year.  They  include :  an  executive  mansion  in  a  state  cap- 
ital ;  a  summer  hotel  and  health  resort  (two  theses)  ;  a  monu- 
mental country  house  or  villa,  with  landscape  gardening  (three 
theses);  a  gothic  church ;  an  immigrant  landing-station;  a  rail- 
way terminus;  an  art  school  and  museum;  a  large  high  school 
building ;  a  public  library ;  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building ;  a  general 
hospital  (two  theses)  ;  a  block  of  three  city  houses.  This  year 
each  graduating  student  will  be  required  to  prepare,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  plans,  elevations  and  sections,  a  large  detail,  fully 
rendered  in  color  and  completely  figured. 

Professor  Hamlin  addressed  the  Woman's  Club  of  Brooklyn, 
April  23,  on  "How  to  make  Brooklyn  beautiful."  The  ad- 
dress made  by  him  last  December  before  the  League  for  Political 
Education,  on  "  Architecture  and  civic  duty,"  has  been  published 
in  full  in  Public  Ijnprovements,  the  number  for  April  16.  On 
May  2  he  lectured  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on  "Exposi- 
tion architecture." 

Two  lectures  on  Michael  Angelo  given  on  April  3  and  10,  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Smith  of  the  Avery  Library,  in  the  large  lecture 
room  of  Havemeyer  Hall,  were  well  attended  not  only  by  the 
Columbia  students  of  architecture  but  also  by  a  considerable  dele- 
gation from  Barnard  and  Teachers  Colleges.  Both  the  substance 
and  the  illustrations — which  were  of  exceptional  beauty — were 
highly  appreciated. 

A.    D.    F.    H. 
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Department  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Assaying. — An 
article  on  the  ferrocyanide  titration  of  zinc,  by  E.  H.  Miller 
and  E.  J.  Hall,  was  read  by  Dr.  Miller  at  the  April  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
and  published  in  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly  for  April. — 
Dr.  Sherman,  working  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  P.  B.  Hawk, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  completed  the  in- 
vestigation, begun  last  summer,  of  the  elimination  of  nitrogen, 
sulphates  and  phosphates  following  the  ingestion  of  proteid  food. 
The  results  will  appear  in  the  May  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Physiology. — Dr.  Jouet  has  nearly  completed  his 
bibliography  of  thoi'ium  and  its  salts,  which  he  has  been  prepar- 
ing for  thi-ee  years  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. — Mr.  Fisher 
is  investigating  the  composition  of  lead  ferrocyanide  precipitated 
under  different  conditions. — Mr.  Hogarty  is  working  on  the  assay 
of  zinc  blendes  for  silver,  comparing  the  different  methods,  in 
order  to  determine  which  causes  the  minimum  loss  in  the  slag. 

Department  of  Industrial  Chemistry. — Mr.  S.  A.  Tucker, 
tutor  in  industrial  chemistry,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Moody,  a  grad- 
uate student  who  is  working  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  this  de- 
partment, have  nearl}^  completed  an  investigation  of  the  elec- 
trolysis of  calcium  chloride  solutions,  with  reference  to  the 
formation  of  chlorate.  They  expect  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry. — On  April  21st,  Mr.  Tucker  lectured 
on  "  Electric  furnaces  "  before  the  Cooper  Union  Chemical  So- 
ciety and  demonstrated  before  the  audience  Moissan's  method  for 
the  formation  of  artificial  diamonds. 

Department  of  Orgastic  Chemistry. — Mr.  Bogert  and  Mr. 
Gotthelf  are  continuing  their  investigations  upon  the  quinazo- 
lines.  They  have  already  presented  a  paper  before  the  New 
York  vSection  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  entitled  "A 
new  synthesis  in  the  quinazoline  group,"  which  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  The  synthesis  referred 
to  is  a  very  interesting  one,  by  which  ketodihydroquinazolines 
can  be  produced  direct  from  orthoamido  acids,  and  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  widely  applicable  methods  of  ob- 
taining these  compounds  yet  discovered. — Mr.  Bogert  has  lately 
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succeeded  in  the  synthesis  of  the  same  bodies  from  the  ortho- 
amido  nitriles,  a  reaction  fully  as  important  as  the  preceding ; 
and  is  now  engaged  in  attempting  to  prepare  the  cyclopentadia- 
zenons  from  the  alphaamido  acids  by  a  somewhat  similar  reac- 
tion. Certain  of  the  quinazolines  are  useful  medicaments  (as 
e.  g.^  orexine),  and  the  production  of  new  members  of  this  series 
by  the  syntheses  just  mentioned  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
other  valuable  drugs. — Mr.  Bogert  has  also  demonstrated  in 
the  laboratory  the  possibility  of  producing  bibasic  imides  from 
the  corresponding  nitriles,  by  the  action  of  water  assisted  by  a 
little  mineral  acid. — The  following  additional  researches  are 
being  conducted  by  advanced  students.  "  Antipyrin,"  by  D. 
C.  Eccles,  and  "  Nitrophthalic  acids,"  by  L.  Boroschek. 

M.   T.   B. 

Department  of  Electrical  Eiigineering. — The  two  sets  of 
compound  dynamos  and  motors  (DC)  purchased  from  the  fund 
of  $2,500  (see  the  Quarterly  for  March)  have  been  received 
and  are  nearly  ready  for  operation.  A  number  of  alternating- 
current  instruments  have  also  been  purchased,  thus  affording  in- 
creased facilities  in  the  alternating-current  laboratory. 

Some  of  the  investigations  now  in  progress,  with  reference  to 
graduation  theses,  are  as  follows :  Tests  on  magnetic  circuit 
breakers ;  tests  on  the  resistance  and  friction  of  dynamo  brushes ; 
design  of  a  power  transmission  system ;  tests  on  core  losses  and 
armature  reaction  of  an  alternator  at  various  loads ;  method  of 
standardization  of  measuring  instruments. 

G.  F.  s. 

School  of  Political  Science 
Department  of  Economics. — Since  the  recent  reorganization 
of  the  work  in  economics,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  number,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  students.  Numbers, 
indeed,  constitute  no  adequate  test  of  the  real  work  done  by  the 
various  departments  within  a  university ;  for  the  subject  which 
attracts  the  fewest  students  may  possess  the  highest  scientific 
value  and  may  be  presided  over  by  the  ablest  professors.  But, 
when  an  institution  is  compared  with  others  of  about  the  same 
grade  and  size,  the  relative  number  of  students  in  any  one  de- 
partment affords  a  fair  indication  of  the  importance  to  be  as- 
signed to  it.     Hence,  the  following  table  is  of  much  interest : 
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Graduate*  Students  (male)  in 
attendance  in  iSgg-igoo. 


Entire  or  major  work  in  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Science.   .  . 
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Science  (including  History, 
Public  Law  and  Economics)  . 
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1  Attendmg  for  three  terms. 

2  Including  Economics  and  Public  Law. 

3  Including  Economics,  Politics  and  History. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  in  economics  and  social 
science  at  Columbia  is  much  greater  than  the  number  in  any 
other  American  institution.  If  we  compare  Columbia  with  six 
Eastern  universities, — Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania  and  Princeton, — we  find  that  Columbia  has  almost 
as  many  such  students  as  all  six,  that  is,  75  as  against  89.  And 
If  it  were  possible  to  separate  the  students  working  primarily 
in  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale,  and  Cornell  (where  the 
figures  include  other  students  in  political  science  as  well),  it  is 
practically  certain  that  Columbia  would  be  found  to  possess  more 
graduate  students  working  primarily  in  economics  and  social 
science  than  the  other  six  institutions  together.  Assuming  that 
half  of  the  students  returned  in  Johns  Hopkins,  Yale  and  Cornell 
are  working  pritnarily  in  economics, — a  very  liberal  assumption, 
— ^^we  should  have  a  total  of  60  in  the  six  Eastern  universities,  as 
against  75  in  Columbia.      This  is  a  remarkable  showing. 

In  order  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  the  basis  of  classifi- 
cation varies,  it  may  be  added  that  each  of  the  students  at  Co- 
lumbia is  enrolled  primarily  under  the  Faculty  of  Political  Sci- 
ence and  is  a  candidate  for  the  master's  or  doctor's  degree,  with 
the  major  subject  in  economics  and  social  science.  Every  such 
student  is  required  to  attend  a  seminar.  In  addition  to  the 
seminar,  35  of  the  75  students  are  taking  3  or  more  courses  in 
economics  or  social  science  and  20  are  taking  2  such  courses. 
The  remainder,  who  are  taking  one   course   in  addition   to  the 
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seminar,  are  chiefly  students  who  have  taken  most  of  their  lec- 
ture work  in  previous  years. 

The  following  figures,  as  to  enrollment  in  economics  and  social 

science,  will  prove  instructive  : 

Graduate  students,  primarily  enrolled  in  political  science, 
taking  graduate  courses  (whether  as  a  major  or  minor) 95 

Graduate  students  (male)  in  the  whole  university  taking 
graduate  courses 1 23 

Non-graduates  (male),  primarily  registered  in  political 
science,  doing  chief  work  in  economics 22 

Students,  graduates  and  non-graduates  (male,  but  exclusive 
of  seniors  and  other  college  students)  in  the  whole  uni- 
versity, taking  graduate  courses 149 

Enrollment  of  students,  as  above  (not  deducting  duplicates), 
in  graduate  courses  in  economics  and  social  science 559 

Enrollment  of  under-graduates  in  Columbia  College 179 

Enrollment  of  students  of  all  kinds  (male)  pursuing  these 
studies 73^ 

Enrollment  of  Barnard  students 140 

Total  enrollment  in  the  University 878 

The  relative  importance  of  the  university  work  may  also  be 
seen  by  this  comparison  with  Harvard  : 

Harvard  Columbia 

Total  students  primarily  registered 
in  non-professional  (graduate) 
schools , 341  331 

Total  graduates  in  non-professional 

(graduate)  schools 323  292 

Total  graduates  in  political  science       52  or  16%        114  or  39% 

Total  graduates  primarily  in  eco- 
nomics and  social  science 8  or    2^%      75  or  26% 

This  showing  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  system  on  which 
the  work  in  economics  and  social  science  at  Columbia  is  organ- 
ized. The  department  has  four  full  professors,  one  instructor 
and  two  lecturers.  The  work  has  been  so  apportioned  that  each 
professor  devotes  himself  primarily  to  his  own  specialty — Profes- 
sor Mayo-Smith  to  statistics  and  practical  economics,  Professor 
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Clark  to  economic  theory,  Professor  Giddings  to  social  science, 
and  Professor  Seligman  to  economic  history  and  finance.  An- 
other explanation  of  the  large  numbers  is  the  facility  afforded  to 
students  to  combine  with  their  studies  in  economics  the  courses 
in  history,  public  law  and  general  political  science. 

Among  the  recent  graduates  in  economics  of  the  School  of  Po- 
litical Science,  no  less  than  25  are  now  giving  instruction  in 
economics  at  other  institutions,  including  Yale,  Cornell,  Am- 
herst, Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  Syracuse,  the  Universities  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Colorado,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  A  number  of  graduates  have  become  editors  of 
important  daily  or  weekly  papers,  in  New  York,  Buffalo, 
Omaha  and  other  cities,  and  a  large  number  occupy  adminis- 
trative positions  in  the  service  of  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments. Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  one  of  the  chief 
statistician  in  the  census  office,  a  number  of  expert  agents  and 
chief  clerks  in  the  departments  of  the  treasury  and  of  agricul- 
ture in  Washington;  and  the  deputy  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  and  the  sociology  librarian  in  the  State  Library  at 
Albany. 

•'  .  E.    R.    A.    S. 

School  of  Philosophy. 

Departtnent  of  Anthropology . — During  the  past  year  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  research  work  has  been  done  in  the  depart- 
ment, most  of  it  in  connection  with  expeditions  undertaken  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Professor  Boas  has 
edited  a  manuscript  by  James  Teit,  entitled  "The  Thompson 
Indians  of  British  Columbia,"  which  has  appeared  as  a  "  Mem- 
oir" of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. — Dr.  Farrand 
has  published  in  the  same  series  a  paper  on  the  basketry  designs 
of  the  Salish  Indians,  and  has  finished  another  paper  on  the  my- 
thology of  the  Chilcotin  Indians,  which  is  soon  to  appear. — Early 
in  the  year  Mr.  John  R.  Swanton  completed  an  investigation 
on  the  verb  of  the  Chinook  language,  which  he  presented  as  a 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  University,  and  which 
has  been  published  in  the  American  Anthropologist.  After  com- 
pleting this  work,  Mr.  Swanton  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  a 
study  of  the  Siouan  language,  for  which  purpose  he  spent  several 
months  among  that  tribe.     After  his  return  in  the  fall  of  1899, 
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he  undertook  to  revise  and  edit  a  long  series  of  Siouan  texts 
which  were  written  down  years  ago  by  a  young  Siouan  Indian. 
It  is  expected  that  this  work,  when  completed,  will  be  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. — Mr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber 
has  published  a  description  of  the  Smith  Sound  Eskimo,  based 
on  material  obtained  from  a  few  individuals  of  that  tribe  who 
were  brought  to  New  York  City  by  Lieut.  R.  E.  Peary.  Later 
Mr.  Kroeber  has  vmdertaken  a  study  of  the  Arapaho  Indians, 
whom  he  had  visited  during  the  summer  of  1899.  A  prelimi- 
nary result  of  his  investigation  is  a  paper  on  the  symbolism  of 
the  Arapaho  Indians,  published,  like  the  first  mentioned  paper, 
in  the  Bulleti7t  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Mr.  Kroeber  has  been  appointed  curator  of  anthropology  at  the 
Museum  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  at  San  Francisco. 
— Mr.  Roland  B.  Dixon,  who  was  a  student  of  Columbia  during 
the  year  1899,  carried  on,  in  connection  with  his  work  here,  re- 
searches on  the  Indians  of  California.  His  field-work  was  also 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  linguistic  results  of  his  researches  among  the 
Maidu  Indians  form  the  subject  of  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  which  is  being  presented  at  Harvard  University. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  department,  a  series  of 
meetings  was  held,  in  which  general  linguistic  subjects  were 
discussed.  The  papers  presented  at  these  meetings,  in  which  all 
the  members  of  the  department  took  part,  were  as  follows: 
Mr.  W.  Bogoras,  "The  language  of  the  Chukchee";  Mr.  W. 
Jochelson,  "The  language  of  the  Yukagheer";  Dr.  Berthold 
Laufer,  "The  language  of  the  Aino  " ;  Professor  Boas,  "The 
languages  of  the  Salish  Indians";  Mr.  S wanton,  "The  lan- 
guage of  the  Chinook  Indians." 
"      °  F.  B. 

Department  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. — 
The  statistics  of  the  department  for  the  current  year  show  an  un- 
precedented attendance  upon  its  courses.  The  total  enrollment 
for  1897-98  was  239,  men  and  women;  for  1898-99  it  was  296; 
for  the  present  year,  382.  Of  this  last  total  number  82  are  in- 
structed at  Barnard  College,  leaving  300  students,  men  and 
women,  in  attendance  at  Columbia  upon  the  seventeen  courses 
(including  the  seminar)  given  this  year  by  the  department.     In 
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this  number  the  classes  are  represented  as  follows :  freshmen, 
83;  sophomores,  64;  juniors,  35  ;  seniors,  19;  with  15  special 
students  in  addition.  Primarily  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  there 
are  38  registrations;  in  political  science,  8;  applied  science,  16; 
pure  science,  i.  In  the  elementary  language  courses  there  are 
212  students;  in  the  advanced  courses,  literary  and  linguistic, 
82  ;  in  the  Germanic  seminar,  6. 

The  departmental  circular  announces  one  new  course,  21, 
Middle  High  German,  which  will  hereafter  alternate  with  Old 
High  German,  but  will  not  be  given  until  1901-1903.  With 
the  course,  given  each  year,  on  the  history  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  has  the  development  of  the  modern  language  par- 
ticularly in  view,  as  a  preliminary,  these  two  courses  in  the  older 
periods  will  now  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  consider- 
ation of  the  purely  linguistic  side  of  German  in  all  phases  of  its 
history.  The  course  in  Gothic,  which  has  hitherto  been  given 
in  alternate  years,  will  hereafter  be  offered  each  year.  In  course 
20,  lectures  in  German  on  the  history  of  German  literature  in 
the  19th  century,  particular  attention  will  be  paid  next  year  to 
the  literature  of  the  drama  during  the  period  under  review. 

Of  the  new  courses  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year,  course 
19,  arranged  especially  for  teachers,  upon  inethods  of  teaching 
German  and  the  organization  of  German  instruction  in  secondary 
schools,  was  attended  during  the  first  half-year,  when  it  was 
under  our  auspices,  by  six  students.  Dutch  has  now  been  made 
a  permanent  part  of  the  work  of  the  department  but,  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  can  be  offered  only  every  third  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Dutch  de- 
scent, of  whom  there  are  many  on  the  rolls,  or  some  citizen  of 
the  community  of  similar  antecedents,  may  yet  come  forward  to 
place  this  subject  of  the  Dutch  language  and  literature  on  a 
proper  footing. 

The  public  lecture  course  in  the  German  language  on  popular 
subjects,  delivered  by  various  German-speaking  citizens  of  New 
York,  who  have  generously  given  their  services,  has  again 
served  as  a  most  useful  supplement  to  our  courses  in  German, 
since  it  furnished  a  desired  opportunity  to  hear  German  spoken 
by  a  variety  of  people  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  These  lectures 
are  largely  attended  by  teachers  of  German  in  the  schools  of  the 
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city,  as  well  as  by  the  general  German-American  public.  The 
sum  of  $1000  has  already  been  contributed  by  a  citizen  of  New 
York  toward  a  permanent  endowment  fund  in  support  of  this 
course,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient  amount  will  ultimately 
be  secured  to  ensure  its  annual  delivery. 

The  lecturers  and  their  subjects  in  1900  were  as  follows  :  Rev. 
Dr.  Gustav  Gottheil,  Arii  Eingange  des  Jahrhunderts ;  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Bratter  (foreign  editor  of  the  Staats-Zeitung')^ 
Sprachsiinden  der  Deiitsch-Ajnerikafzer ;  Professor  Franz 
Boas,  My  then  der  Naturvolker ;  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Das  Geis- 
tesleben  der  deutschen  Universitdten  in  den  sechsziger  Jahren  ; 
Mr.  George  von  Skal  (managing  editor  of  the  Staats-Zeittmg')^ 
S erechtigung^  Sckivierigkeiten  tc?td  Errungenschaften  der 
deutsch-amerikanischen  Presse ;  Rev.  Dr.  August  Ulmann, 
Das  Oberammergauer  Passionsspiel  (^Illustrirt) ;  Mr.  Rudolf 
Cronau,  Zivei  und  ein  Jialb  Jahrhu7iderte  deutschen  Lebens 
in  Amerika  ;  Mr.  Louis  Viereck  (late  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag),  Eri7i7ierungen  aus  de?n  deutschen  Reichstage ; 
Mr.  Sadakichi  Hartmann,  Das  japa7iische  Theater;  Emil  A. 
C.  Keppler,  A.M.,  Burger ^  eiii  deutscher  Vorgdnger  Wil- 
liam  Wordsworths. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  department  are  due  to  Herr  Hein 
rich  Conried  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  an  exceptionally  fine 
performance  of  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie,"  which  was  given  on 
March  21,  at  the  Irving  Place  theatre.  Preparatory  lectures 
were  given  on  the  two  preceding  days  by  Professors  Perry  and 
Thomas.  Herr  Conried's  generous  invitation  was  accepted  by 
some  three  hundred  and  fifty  students  of  German,  who  will  long 
remember  the  occasion.  No  one  who  was  present  will  ever 
again  think  of  Goethe's  beautiful  play  as  lacking  in  dramatic 
vigor. 

An  urgent  need  has  developed  itself  in  the  necessity  for  a  de- 
partmental library,  in  direct  connection  with  the  advanced  work 
of  the  department.  A  room  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  in 
West  Hall,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  now  almost  empty  shelves 
may  soon  be  filled.  w    h    c 

Depart7nent  of  l7ido-Ira7tia7i  La7tguages. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  in  Philadelphia,  April 
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19,  20,  21,  papers  on  Sanskrit,  Avestan  and  Persian  subjects 
were  presented  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Abbott,  L.  H.  Gray,  Mont- 
gomery Schuyler,  Jr.,  A.  F.  J.  Remy,  graduate  students  in  the 
department,  and  by  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson.  A  senior,  Mr. 
H.  H.  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  who  has  been  doing  special  work  in  Indo- 
Iranian,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  department  has  completed  arrangements  for  an  Indo- 
Iranian  Sei-ies,  which  will  be  issued  among  the  publications  of 
the  University  Press.  The  first  number  will  be  A  Sanskrit 
Gra?nmar  for  Beginiiers^  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson ;  the 
second,  Indo-Iranian  Photiology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
middle  and  new  Indo-Iranian  languages,  b}'  Louis  H.  Gray ;  the 
third  number  will  be  a  Bibliography  of  the  Sanskrit  Drama^ 
by  Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.  A.  v.  w.  j. 

Department  of  Music. — The  rapid  growth  of  the  department, 
since  its  foundation  in  1896,  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : 


Number  of  oflScers 

Number  of  courses 

Attendance  on  courses 

Volumes  in  departmental  library  (about) 


1896-7 

1897-8 

1898-9 

I 

I 

2 

3 

4 

7 

37 

47 

127 

100 

250 

350 

3 
9 

247 
500 


It  is  expected  that  during  the  coming  year  two  new  coiu'ses 
will  be  added — one  in  free  composition,  the  other  in  advanced 
dictation.  E.  A.  mcd. 

Departmetzt  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. — Important 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  coming  aca- 
demic year.  Psychology  A,  which  is  the  required  course  in  ele- 
mentary psychology  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  has  heretofore 
been  given  three  hours  a  week  by  lecture  for  one-half  year,  will 
hereafter  be  given  in  four  sections,  each  reciting  three  hours  a 
week,  the  lectures  being  superseded  by  text-book  work  and  dis- 
cussion. The  size  of  this  class  has  become  such  as  to  render 
this  change  imperative.  The  introductory  course  in  ethics, 
which  has  taken  two  hours  a  week  and  has  been  open  to  seniors 
in  the  College,  will  hereafter  take  three  hours  a  week  for  the 
second  half  year,  and  will  be  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
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Professor  Butler  announces  a  new  course,  to  be  known  as 
Philosophy  12,  which  is  a  practicum  on  selected  topics  in 
modern  johilosophy,  principally  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Hegel  and  Herbart.  This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  advanced  students  of  educational  theoiy,  as  well  as  those  of  ad- 
vanced students  of  philosophy.  Professor  Hyslop  announces  two 
new  courses,  one  on  metaphysics  to  be  known  as  Philosophy  13, 
occupying  two  hours  a  week,  the  other  a  philosophical  practicum 
of  two  hours  a  week  on  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
philosophical  seminar  for  1 901 -1902  will  be  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop,  and  the  subject  for  discussion  will  be  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle.  Professor  Butler's  course  on  the  principles 
of  education.  Education  2,  which  this  year  has  been  attended  by 
175  students,  will  continue  to  be  given  two  hours  a  week,  but  a 
third  and  optional  hour  will  be  added,  which  may  be  taken  to 
give  the  student  the  credit  of  a  three-hour  course. 

For  the  first  time,  the  divisional  circular  contains  a  statement 
of  the  courses  in  ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  which  are 
given  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  by  Professors  T.  C.  Hall 
and  Knox,  as  these  courses  may  be  taken  by  students  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  psychology  Mr.  Strong  offers  two  new  courses,  one 
on  the  psychology  of  the  mind  and  the  other  a  research  course 
in  analytical  psychology. 

The  total  attendance  on  the  courses  given  in  the  division  of  phi- 
losophy and  psychology  during  the  present  year  has  been  514,  as 
against  171  five  years  ago. 

Harlan  Updegraff,  now  superintendent  of  schools  at  Knox- 
ville,  Iowa,  succeeds  Dr.  George  B.  Germann,  as  assistant  in 
philosophy  and  education  for  1900-1.  Mr.  Updegraff  received 
his  degree  of  Ph.  B.  from  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  in  1894  and 
that  of  A.  M.  from  Columbia  University  in  189S. 

N.   M.   B. 

School  of  Pure  Science 
Department  of  Astronomy. — Professor  Rees  has  been  ap- 
pointed international  juror  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  astronomical  instruments  and  instruments  of  precision. 
On  April  17th,  Professor  Rees  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
Quill  Club  of  New  York  on  "Telescopes:  their  develojoment 
and  wonderful  revelations." 
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The  department  announces  a  new  course  in  astronomical 
spectroscopy,  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  j.  k.  r, 

De-partment  of  Botany. — Twenty-five  years  ago  botany  ap- 
peared occasionally  on  the  lists  of  undergraduate  electives,  as  a 
course  for  a  half  year  or  less,  but  the  subject  was  scarcely  re- 
garded in  a  serious  light.  In  fact,  at  that  time  there  were  only 
two  or  three  colleges  in  the  country  where  a  distinct  department 
of  botany  was  maintained.  Most  of  the  instruction  consisted  in 
setting  apart  for  a  memory  exercise  a  series  of  descriptive  terms, 
covering  the  gross  structure  of  the  higher  plants,  combined  with 
some  practical  vv^ork  in  the  dissection  of  a  few  flowers,  prepara- 
tory to  tracing  their  names  by  means  of  an  analytical  manual. 
The  compound  microscope  as  an  instrument  of  instruction,  or 
even  of  research,  was  practically  unknown;  the  microtome  was 
not  yet  invented  ;  the  plant  was  never  thought  of  as  a  living  sen- 
sitive being,  but  only  as  a  cadaver  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  and 
named.  This  same  idea  of  the  study  of  botany  is,  unfortunately, 
still  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  many  educated  men. 

The  study  of  plant  structure,  of  plant  physiology,  nutrition ; 
relation  to  light,  heat,  moisture  and  other  physical  agents ;  plant 
sensations  and  plant  movements;  the  chemistry,  physics  and 
mechanics  of  growth  ;  the  methods  of  reproduction  ;  the  evolution 
of  plant  life  from  simple  to  higher  forms  ;  the  relations  of  plants  to 
each  other  and  to  their  environment ;  plant  biology ;  the  relations 
of  plants  to  man  in  the  myriad  products  he  derives  from  the  plant 
world,  as  food,  drugs,  fibre  plants,  oils,  essential  and  fixed,  resins, 
gums,  timber  and  the  like — these,  in  their  first  principles,  are  now 
the  subjects  covered  by  the  college  vindergraduate  in  his  course 
preparatory  to  research.  The  plant  is  studied  as  a  living  thing, 
and  the  subject  is  treated  as  an  essential  part  of  biology.  For 
this  undergraduate  work  the  present  equipment  in  Schermerhorn 
Hall,  with  the  additional  facilities  under  construction,  places 
the  department  in  an  excellent  position  to  secure  the  best  results. 

But  to  this  general  work  must  be  added  the  study  of  special 
problems,  along  some  one  of  the  many  lines  of  research  in  which 
botanical  investigation  is  now  proceeding.  For  the  prosecution 
of  this  research  work  in  botany,  the  University  has  recently  en- 
tered into  a  new  relation,  by  means  of  which  its  facilities  have  been 
more  than  doubled.     Instead  of  the  seven  research  courses  here- 
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tofore  offered,  the  department  is  now  enabled  to  offer  twenty-one 
courses,  covering  a  wide  array  of  special  subjects  from  which  the 
graduate  student  may  select  his  work.  By  the  contract  entered 
into  between  the  University  and  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
depositing  our  botanical  collections  and  library  and  receiving 
therefor  such  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
research  work,  the  department  enters  a  broader  field ;  and  before 
it  open  up  possibilities  which,  without  this  arrangement,  could 
only  have  been  hoped  for  after  tedious  years  of  slow  develop- 
ment. The  transfer  of  the  graduate  work  in  botany  to  Bronx 
Park  has  already  been  attended  with  good  results,  as  follows : 

1 .  The  increase,  already  noted,  in  the  number  of  subjects  from 
which  the  graduate  student  may  choose  his  work. 

2.  The  corresponding  increase  of  the  number  of  specialists 
directing  investigation.  Next  to  the  return  of  some  of  the  re- 
search courses  to  the  direction  of  Dr.  Britton,  is  the  addition  to 
the  Garden  staff  of  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal,  whose  well-earned 
reputation  in  the  direction  of  plant  physiology  adds  very  ma- 
terially to  the  advantages  indirectly  accruing  to  the  department. 
In  effect,  the  botanical  staff  has  been  more  than  tripled  in  num- 
bers, with  a  corresponding  increase  in  special  subjects  offered. 

3.  The  advantages  accruing  to  students  from  being  able  to 
work  where  research  on  a  wide  scale  is  in  progress,  and  in  a 
place  free  from  interruption. 

4.  The  advantages  of  a  larger  library  and  more  extensive  col- 
lections. Already  these  have  been  increased  by  half,  and  the 
means  are  in  hand  so  that  they  will  soon  be  doubled. 

5.  The  opportunity  to  work  with  a  better  equipment,  com- 
bining: (a)  more  extensive  and  better  equipped  laboratories; 
(b)  facilities  for  the  direct  study  of  a  wide  array  of  growing 
plants,  under  native  and  cultivated  conditions  in  the  forest  pre- 
serve, the  herbaceous  grounds  and  other  plantations  and  the  ex- 
tensive conservatories.  Already  more  than  3000  species  of 
plants  are  under  cultivation  at  the  Garden. 

These  facilities  are  comprised  in  a  tract  of  250  acres,  which  in- 
cludes forest,  meadow,  bog  and  aquatic  vegetation,  together  with 
easy  access  to  a  marine  flora  (Pelham  Bay)  ;  extensive  museums, 
illustrating,  on  separate  floors,  plants  as  related  to  man  (eco- 
nomic botany)  and  plants  as  related  to   each   other  (taxonomic 
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botany)  ;  a  laboratory  308  feet  long  and  from  50  to  90  feet  wide, 
with  provision  for  future  enlargement ;  and  one  of  the  largest 
conservatories  in  America. 

A  special  circular  will  be  issued  this  year,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  new  courses  and  facilities  in  botany  at  Columbia. 

Mr.  Tracy  E.  Hazen,  fellow  in  botany,  has  for  his  thesis  for 
the  doctorate  a  revision  of  certain  of  the  families  of  the  Convervae 
a  difficult  group  of  filamentous  algte  mostly  inhabiting  fresh 
water.  It  will  be  published  \\\W\q.  Memohs  of  the  Torrey  Club. 
Mr.  Hazen  has  collected  extensively  in  this  group  and  has  given 
a  large  amount  of  critical  study  to  these  and  allied  forms. — Mr. 
David  Griffiths,  University  scholar,  has  practically  completed  a 
monograph  on  the  fungus  family  Sordariaceae  which  will  form 
his  thesis  and  which  will  also  appear  in  the  Meinoirs  of  the  7  orrey 
Club.  The  group  is  one  that  by  careful  effort  can  be  cultivated 
in  the  laboratory,  and  the  forms  grown  by  Mr.  Griffiths  have 
been  derived  from  material  from  all  over  the  United  States,  so 
that  it  will  fairly  represent  our  flora  in  this  family. — Mr.  H.  J. 
Banker  has  been  at  work  on  the  central-stemmed  members  of 
the  genus  Hydnum  and  will  present  a  preliminary  revision  and 
synopsis  of  the  group  as  a  master's  thesis.  l.  m.  u. 

Department  of  Mineralogy. — The  museums  of  a  great  uni- 
versity should  be  designed  primarily  to  illustrate  and  supplement 
the  regular  courses  of  instruction  and  furnish  material  for  original 
work.  In  the  study  of  a  natural  science  the  museum  is  even  more 
important  than  the  library,  and  its  completeness  and  perfection 
are  to  a  great  degree  indices  of  the  grade  of  work  carried  on. 

The  museum  attached  to  the  department  of  mineralogy  was, 
by  action  of  the  Trustees  on  Feb.  5th,  named  the  Egleston 
Mineralogical  Museum,  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  Egleston. 
This  museum  dates  only  from  1864,  when  the  four  small  collec- 
tions of  N.  F.  Moore,  President  of  Columbia  from  1842  to  1S49, 
James  Renwick,  professor  of  philosophy  and  chemistry  at  Col- 
umbia from  1820  to  1853,  Mr.  Hale,  editor  of  the  Cofn?nercial 
Advertiser,  and  Mr.  Gilmore,  of  Baltimore,  were  combined 
into  a  working  collection  of  3000  to  4000  specimens  for  the  new 
School  of  Mines.  By  exchanges,  gifts  and  purchases  the  new 
museum  rapidly  increased  in  size :   in   1880  it  contained   13,000 
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specimens  ;  in  1890,  19,000;  and  in  1900,  about  30,000  specimens, 
these  representing  the  picked  residue  of  probably  100,000. 

For  the  original  purpose,  the  instruction  of  students  in  mining 
engineering,  good  typical  specimens  of  economic  minerals  were 
more  important  than  specimens  of  rare  species  or  varieties  or 
highly  modified  crystals,  and  such  specimens  when  obtained 
were  simply  intercalated  in  the  economic  collection.  With  the 
growth  of  the  university  idea  and  the  development  of  university 
courses,  the  inadequacy  of  this  economic  arrangement  became 
more  apparent,  and  in  planning  for  the  new  site  radical  changes 
were  made.  The  economic  collection  was  still  maintained,  by 
the  setting  aside  of  about  5000  specimens  of  the  minerals  used 
as  ores,  for  building  materials  or  in  chemical  industries ;  but 
with  the  remainder  a  systematic  collection  was  formed,  designed 
to  illustrate  under  each  known  species  all  definite  varieties,  all 
crystalline  forms,  all  important  variations  in  character  and  oc- 
currence and  all  important  localities.  Furthermore,  the  effort 
was  made  to  secure  for  this  representation  the  most  perfect  ma- 
terial possible.  Great  care  was  taken  to  allot  space  to  each 
group  in  proportion  to  its  importance  rather  than  to  the  stock 
in  hand,  the  ratios  being  obtained  by  averaging  the  allotments 
in  the  museums  at  South  Kensington,  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

In  addition  to  this,  since  the  instruction  in  crystallography  is 
under  the  depailment  of  mineralogy,  it  was  planned  to  develop 
a  special  crystallographic  collection,  to  include  crystals  of  both 
minerals  and  salts,  representing  all  known  types  of  symmetry 
and  all  laws  and  characters  of  crystals.  Several  minor  collec- 
tions— such  as  an  "  introductory  collection,''  illustrating  defini- 
tions, laws  and  terms;  a  "dynamic  collection,"  illustrating 
genesis  and  alteration ;  and  a  collection  of  artificial  minerals, 
illustrating  mineral  synthesis — were  also  planned. 

This  natural  and  desirable  development  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  a  larger  space  would  be  needed  than  is  now  available, 
as  much  of  the  material  would  be  kept  in  drawers  for  reference 
and  comparison.  It  does  imply,  however,  a  very  large  amount 
of  labor,  such  as  the  working  over  of  the  specimens  in  hand, 
the  careful  preparation  of  locality  lists,  the  exchange  of  quantity 
for  quality,  the  replacement  of  unsatisfactory  minerals  and  the 
purchase  of  missing  material. 
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With  the  present  force  this  development  would  be  very  slow, 
but  with  a  proper  endowment  fund  the  Egleston  Museum  could  be 
made  to  rival  in  scientific  value  the  collections  of  the  Old  World. 
The  income  from  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000  would  se- 
cure a  permanent  curator  and  leave  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  specimens  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  development.  With 
the  income  from  $25,000  the  work  would  proceed  more  slowly, 
with  merely  clerical  assistance.  ATM 

Depart^nent  of  Zoology. — The  teaching  facilities  in  this  de- 
partment have  been  greatly  increased  during  the  present  year,  by 
the  acquisition  of  new  apparatus,  models  and  specimens,  which 
have  been  purchased  from  a  fund  generously  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  a  friend  of  the  University.  The  pressing  need  for 
further  equipment  of  the  new  laboratories  has  been  increasingly 
felt  during  the  past  two  years,  and  has  now  in  a  measure  been 
met  through  the  aid  of  this  timely  gift.  The  new  apparatus  in- 
cludes microscopes,  microtomes,  paraffin  baths  and  accessory 
apparatus,  neurological  and  embryological  models  in  wax,  a 
large  number  of  lecture-charts  and  inicroscopical  prejoarations, 
and  a  large  Zeiss  microphotographic  and  projection  apparatus  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  model.  By  means  of  the  latter, 
not  only  lantern  slides  and  microscopical  sections,  but  also  living 
animals,  can  be  projected  upon  the  sci'een ;  and  the  structure  and 
habits  of  even  very  minute  forms  of  life  can  thus  be  demonstrated. 

The  teaching  collection  has  been  increased  by  many  new  ana- 
tomical preparations,  including  delicate  dissections,  injected 
specimens  of  rare  forms  and  the  like.  Among  the  valuable 
special  material  acquired  may  be  mentioned  specimens  of  the 
animals  of  the  pearly  nautilus,  from  the  south  Pacific,  a  rarity  of 
great  interest  received  from  Dr.  Arthur  Willey,  of  London,  who 
was  formerly  a  tutor  in  the  department.  A  large  consignment 
of  rare  Australian  forms  has  also  been  received,  including  em- 
bryological material  of  gi-eat  value.  Of  especial  interest  and 
rarity  are  embryos  and  eggs  of  the  Echidna  and  adults  of  both 
this  form  and  the  duck-billed  Platypus,  representing  the  lowest 
type  of  mammals  which  lay  eggs  like  birds  or  reptiles.  The 
collection  also  includes  larvae  of  the  lung-fish  Ceratodus,  the 
study  of  which  is  expected  to  yield  important  results,  and  adults 
and  embryos  of  a  number  of  Australian  marsupials. 
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In  February  an  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  regeneration 
and  experimental  embryology  was  given  by  Professor  T.  H. 
Morgan,  who  has  in  preparation  a  volume  on  this  subject  for 
the  "  Columbia  Biological  Series." — Among  recent  publications 
from  the  laboratory  may  be  mentioned  six  papers  which  occupy 
the  entire  number  (272  pp.)  of  the  current  issue  of  th.e  Journal 
of  Morphology.  Five  of  these  are  dissertations  submitted  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  including  that  of  Nathan  R. 
Harrington,  who  died  in  the  Soudan,  in  July,  1899,  while  in 
charge  of  the  Columbia  zoological  expedition  to  the  Nile. — The 
preceding  number  of  the  same  journal  contains  the  excellent  dis- 
sertation of  Bradney  B.  Grifhn,  formerly  fellow  in  zoology,  who 
like  Mr.  Harrington  did  not  live  to  receive  his  degree. — Pro- 
fessor Dean's  elaborate  monograph  on  the  embryology  of  the 
California  hag-fish,  which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Fest- 
schrift of  von  Kupffer's  seventieth  birthday,  contains  many 
new  results  of  great  interest  to  comparative  vertebrate  mor- 
phology. 

The  study  department  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  vertebrate  palaeontology  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  setting  aside  of  a  special  room  for  Columbia  students, 
where  there  are  facilities  for  quiet  work  and  ready  access  to  the 
literature.  The  department  is  building  up  a  full  library,  so  that 
its  advantages  for  students  of  vertebrate  palaeontology  are  con- 
stantly increasing.  Four  graduates  are  this  year  pursuing  a 
course  upon  the  history  of  the  fossil  mammals,  and  there  have 
been  several  applications  for  the  course  for  next  year.  The 
Zoological  Park,  and  especially  the  collection  in  the  reptile 
house  and  water-bird  house,  are  being  utilized  by  the  graduate 
students  in  comparative  zoology. 

Professor  Osborn  has  recently  been  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  also  a  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  has  been  invited  to 
succeed  the  late  Professor  Cope  as  vertebrate  palaeontologist  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  but  has  not  yet  accepted  the 
position.  Professor  Osborn  has  recently  given  two  lectures  upon 
the  Zoological  Park  in  the  "  Peoples'  Course  "  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education. 

E.  B.  w. 
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Barnard  College. 

The  organization  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Barnard  under  the 
new  system  that  goes  into  effect  next  year  is  as  follows : 

Faculty 

Seth  Low,  LL.D.,  President. 

James  H.  Robinson,  Ph.D. ,  Acting  Dean  and  Professorof  History. 

ThomasR.  Price,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Ph.D.,  Political  Economy  and  Finance. 

Herbert  L.  Osgood,  Ph.D.,  History. 

William  Hallock,  Ph.D.,  Physics. 

George  R.  Carpenter,  A.B.,  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Ph.D.,  Sociology. 

John  B.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Political  Economy. 

James  R.  Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  Greek. 

Frank  N.  Cole,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics. 

Calvin  Thomas,  A.M.,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Carlo  L.   Speranza,  A.M.,  B.  es  L.,  Romance  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
William  P.  Trent,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  English  Literature. 
Mortimer  L.  Earle,  Ph.D.,  Classical  Philology. 
Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Ph.D.,  Latin. 

l7istructors 

Arthur  M.  Day,  A.M.,  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science. 

William  T.  Brewster,  A.M.,  Rhetoric. 

Herbert  M.  Richards,  S.D.,  Botany. 

Henry  E.  Crampton,  Ph.D.,  Zoology. 

Charles  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  Classical  Philology. 

Margaret  E.  Maltby,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry. 

Tutors 

William  S.  Day,  Ph.D.,  Physics. 

Henry  J.  Burchell,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Classical  Philology. 

Louise  B.  Dunn,  A.M.,  Botany. 

Edward  Kasner,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Sr.,  Ph.D.,  German. 
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Lectiiro's 
Henry  Bargy,  A.M.,  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
William  A.  Nitze,  A.B.,  Romance  Languages   and  Literatures. 
Charles  L.  Raper,  History- 

Assistants 
Wilhelm  A.  Braun,  A.B.,  German. 
Eleanor  Keller,  A.B.,  Chemistry. 
Jeannette  B.  Gillespy,  A.B.,  Rhetoric. 
Grace  Andrews,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 
Ada  Watterson,  A.M.,  Zoology  and  Botany. 

At  their  first  meeting  the  Faculty  chose  Professor  Earle  for 
Secretary.  The  only  member  of  the  new  Faculty  who  has  not 
previously  served  on  the  Columbia  or  Barnard  Faculties  is  Pro- 
fessor Trent,  whose  scholarly  work  and  wide  reputation  make 
the  appointment  a  cause  for  warm  felicitation  to  the  College. 
Professor  Trent  at  present  holds  the  chair  of  literature  at  the 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

With  the  exception  of  Miss  Maltby,  the  women  appointed  are 
all  Columbia  graduates.  Miss  Maltby  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  holds  her  degree 
of  Ph.D  from  Gottingen  and  is  at  present  at  Clark  University. 

The  only  large  gift  received  by  the  College  during  the  last 
three  months  is  an  anonymous  gift  of  $100,000  towards  the  en- 
dowment fund,  which  now  amounts  to  $210,000.  s.  G.  w. 

Teachers  College 
The  broadening  of  the  scope  of  Teachers  College  is  evidenced 
in  several  ways.  The  number  of  courses  listed  under  edu- 
cation has  significantly  increased  within  two  years,  from  35  in 
1898-1899  to  about  50  in  the  new  announcement.  These 
courses  are  systematically  arranged  under  four  heads — history 
and  philosophy  of  education,  educational  administration,  ge- 
netic psychology,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school.  To  these  must  be  added  a 
large  number  of  courses  in  subjects  allied  to  education — phi- 
losophy, psychology  and  anthropology.  The  new  courses  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  course  in  school  administration ;  an  im- 
portant course  upon  the  sources  of   the  history  of  education ;    a 
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research  course  on  the  professional  training  of  teachers  at  home 
and  abroad ;  a  philosophical  practicum  on  educational  classics ; 
a  course  on  methods  in  nature  study ;  a  research  course  in  genetic 
and  comparative  psychology ;  and  a  course  on  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education.  The  wider  scope  of  professional 
training  is  seen  again  in  the  fact  that  the  new  courses  make 
larger  provision  for  graduate  work  and  appeal  to  mature  students 
and  to  persons  occupying  the  more  advanced  educational  posi- 
tions. But  they  appeal  also  to  a  larger  class ;  for  they  offer  es- 
sential subjects  of  study  for  teachers  of  all  grades  who  wish  to 
secure  practical  training  and  a  broader  outlook  on  education. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  courses  given  under  the  head  of  educa- 
tion— those  in  the  line  of  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  teaching — 
make  distinct  provision  for  helpful  practical  work.  The  schools  of 
observation  and  practice — the  Horace  Mann  School  and  the  new 
Experimental  School — constitute  a  complete  school  system.  All 
grades  of  school  work  from  kindergarten  to  college  are  included ; 
and  the  whole  is  administered  by  a  full  corps  of  teachers,  with 
principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendent,  so  that  students  of 
the  College  have  an  opportunity  to  see  in  operation  and  to  study 
at  first  hand  all  phases  of  public  school  work. 

Teachers  College  emphasizes,  furthermore,  the  importance  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  life-period  covered  by  the  high  school  course. 
A  study  of  adolescence — its  conditions,  relations,  problems,  and 
possibilities — is  provided  for  in  the  courses  in  genetic  psychology. 

The  advance  of  standard  is  indicated  by  making  the  courses 
for  elementai-y  and  kindergarten  teachers  exclusively  profes- 
sional, and  by  making  conditions  for  admission  correspondingly 
high,  these  courses  now  requiring  for  their  prosecution  gradu- 
ation from  an  approved  normal  school  or  two  years  of  college 
work  or  an  equivalent.  Similar  changes  appear  in  the  depart- 
mental courses.  The  two  years  of  academic  work  previously 
included  in  the  undergraduate  courses  now  represent  an  intro- 
ductory course,  to  which  students  who  cannot  meet  the  conditions 
for  admission  to  the  professional  courses  are  referred.  The 
work  of  these  two  years  is  of  collegiate  grade,  but  is  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  intending  teachers. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  gone  forth  that  Teachers  College  is 
just   becoming  a   constituent  part   of   Columbia   University.     A 
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careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  last  two  years,  however,  shows 
that  the  College  has  for  some  time  held  that  position,  and  that 
recent  changes  are  rather  in  the  line  of  administrative  detail. 
The  growing  union  emphasizes  the  present  attitude  of  the  Uni- 
versity toward  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Many  of 
the  Columbia  courses  offer  to  Teachers  College  students  extended 
opportunities  for  making  themselves  masters  of  the  subjects 
which  they  expect  to  teach.  This  fact  enforces  the  advantages 
to  be  secured  by  teachers  from  the  union  of  a  teachers'  training 
college  with  a  great  university. 

The  register  of  students,  which  occupies  one  section  of  the 
announcement,  shows  that  the  influence  of  the  College  is  being 
widely  felt.  More  than  four  hundred  regular  students,  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  about  eight  hundred  extension  stu- 
dents have  been  i-egistered  during  the  past  year.  Over  25  per 
cent,  of  the  regular  students  are  candidates  for  the  secondary  and 
higher  diplomas.  ^   ^    ^^ 

STUDENT  LIFE 
Columbia. — Two  intercollegiate  debates  having  been  held — one 
with  Chicago  here  and  another  with  Cornell  at  Ithaca.  In  the 
former  Columbia  upheld  the  affirmative  of  the  question :  The 
National  regulation  of  corporations  tending  to  become  capitalistic 
monopolies  is  unwise  and  inexpedient.  After  consulting  for 
twenty  minutes,  the  judges  returned  a  unanimous  decision  for 
Columbia.  We  were  represented  by  Loren  N.  Wood,  1902, 
law;  B.  M.  L.  Ernst,  1902,  law,  and  Melville  J.  France,  1900. 
The  Cornell  debate  was  held  April  27th.  Columbia's  debaters, 
none  of  whom  had  ever  participated  in  an  intercollegiate  contest 
before,  were  C.  A.  Baker,  1902,  law;  R.  C.  Hull,  1900,  and  C. 
H.  Tuttle,  1902,  law.  Cornell  won  on  the  negative  of  the 
question:     President  Kriiger's  ultimatum  was  justified. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Musical  Society  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished.  Membership  has  been  thrown  open  to  all 
who  have  participated  in  the  'Varsity  show  and  to  all  members 
of  the  musical  clubs.  The  musical  clubs  gave  their  annual 
concert  at  Mendelssohn  Hall  on  the  evening  of  April  25th. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  about  eight  hundred  people.     The 
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concert  was  really  fine  and  most  of  the  numbers  were  dis- 
tinctively Columbia  pieces,  many  songs  from  the  shows  of  the 
last  three  years  being  given. 

The  Columbia  chess  players  continued  their  good  record  by 
defeating  Princeton  on  March  10  in  a  ten-board  match.  The 
score  was:  Columbia,  61^  ;  Princeton,  314  .  In  the  American- 
British  University  cable  match  the  British  universities  were  vic- 
torious. Owing  to  the  illness  of  Falk,  Sewall  was  Columbia's 
only  representative.     He  was  beaten  by  Ellis,  of  Oxford. 

The  three  societies  formed  severally  in  the  Romance  de- 
partment, the  German  department  and  the  department  of 
comparative  literature  have  passed  a  very  successful  year.  The 
event  of  the  year  in  the  French  Society  was  the  production, 
in  April,  together  with  the  French  Society  of  Barnard,  of  two 
one-act  plays.  They  were  given  at  the  Barnard  theatre.  The 
casts  were : 

L'ete  de  la  Saint  Martin 

Briqueville Philip  Coan 

Noel Victor  de  Beaumont 

Madame  Lebreton Miss  Spencer 

Adrienne , Miss  Gruening 

Les  Deux  Sourds 

Damoiseau Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr. 

Placide Ramsay  Hoguet 

Boniface Edwin  J.  Walter 

Eglantine Miss  Newcomb 

The  Deutscher  Verein  has  held  numerous  successful  meetings 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried,  of  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre,  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  Society,  has  been 
elected  an  honorary  member.  During  the  term  the  Crowners 
have  been  addressed  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Professor  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  and  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  King's 
Crown  defeated  the  Verein  in  a  baseball  game  early  in  May. 

Both  Lit.  and  JMoi'ningside  report  a  considerable  falling  off 
this  year  in  literary  contributions,  probably  due  to  the  increased 
interest  in  athletics.  The  most  important  literary  event  of  the 
year  was  the  publication  early  in  May,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
JMorning'side^  of  a   book   of  Iinagi7iary  Lectures.,  supposed   to 
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be  delivered  by  various  prominent  professors  of  the  University. 
In  this  dainty  little  volume  the  manners  and  foibles  of  the  profes- 
sors treated  are  cleverly  and  playfully  parodied  with  entire 
lack  of  vulgarity  or  malice,  and  the  accompanying  caricatures 
are  excellently  done. 

H.     A.    K. 

Barnard. — Each  of  the  classes  has  given  at  least  one  social 
entertainment,  with  supper  and  dancing  for  its  own  members,  and 
1902  has  done  something  of  the  kind  every  six  weeks  through  the 
year. — The  undergraduates  have  given  the  usual  four  large  teas, 
followed  by  dancing.  Each  class  had  two  members  on  the  com- 
mittee for  each  tea,  and  the  success  of  the  affairs  has  justified  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme  in  place  of  the  previous  one  of  having  each 
class  in  turn  take  entire  charge  of  one  tea. — The  Junior  Ball  was  a 
large  and  very  successful  dance,  reflecting  much  credit  on  the 
committee  of  arrangements. — The  Barnard  Dancing  Class  gave 
a  series  of  four  subscription  dances,  which  were  well  attended. — 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta  gave  tvvo  small  dances  and  a  reception,  be- 
sides its  regular  meetings. — Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  gave  a  play, 
"Timothy  Delano's  Courtship,"  at  a  large  afternoon  reception, 
and  has  had  periodic  spreads  and  social  ineetings. 

Each  of  the  college  classes  has  given  a  play,  to  which 
the  students  and  many  outside  friends  were  invited.  1900 
gave  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Cinch,"  written  by  a  member  of 
the  class.  Tickets  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  needy 
class  treasury  and  about  $125  was  realized.  1901  repeated,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  class  fund,  "Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  which 
had  been  successfully  given  last  year.  1902  gave  two  represen- 
tations of  Thackeray's  "  The  Rose  and  the  Ring."  1903  gave 
a  light  farce,  "  Left  in  Charge." — The  Societe  Frangaise 
joined  with  the  Columbia  Societe  Fra7igaise  in  four  informal 
social  evenings.  The  two  clubs  also  gave  an  afternoon  reception 
in  honor  of  the  French  lecturer  of  the  year,  M.  de  Regnier,  and 
his  wife.  To  this  reception  a  large  number  of  prominent  French 
people  in  the  city  were  invited,  in  addition  to  the  University  cir- 
cle.— The,  Deutscker  Verein  has  met  fortnightly  and  has  always 
had  some  informal  entertainment,  a  Kaffeeklatsch  or  the  singing 
of  German  songs. 
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The  Women's  Graduate  Club  joined  with  the  Graduate  Club 
of  Columbia  in  giving  four  social  evenings,  with  readings  and  a 
reception.  The  guests  of  honor  were  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart,  Mr.  Richard  Hovey,  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Markham  and 
Dr.  Washburn  of  Roberts  College,  Constantinople. — The  Col- 
lege Settlements  Chapter  gave  a  very  pleasant  tea  at  the 
Rivingtou  Street  Settlement,  at  which  many  members  and 
graduates  were  present.  They  heard  an  address  from  Miss 
Darling  on  the  needs  of  the  summer  home.  At  a  meeting  at 
the  College,  the  Chapter  and  friends  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
from  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  University  Settlement,  on  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  settlement  neighborhood. — The  Barnard 
Botanical  Club,  originally  formed  of  Dr.  Gregory's  students, 
has  added  to  its  number  several  of  the  more  recent  College 
students.  Early  in  May  the  Club  gave  a  tea  to  show  work 
done  in  the  botany  department  during  the  year. — The  Associate 
Alumnae  gave  in  March  a  most  brilliant  musical  for  the  Student's 
Aid  fund.  Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  lent  her  house,  Mme. 
Schumann-Heinck,  M.  Plangon  and  other  artists  kindly  gave 
their  services,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  was  realized,  to  be 
loaned  to  students  who  cannot  otherwise  get  a  college  education. 

The  Orchestra,  with  a  membership  of  fifteen,  has  practiced 
regularly  through  the  winter  but  has  given  no  concert  this  year. 
The  Barnard  College  Chorus  has  been  organized  but  will  not 
begin  work  till  next  year,  when  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Hinrichs, 
leader  of  the  Columbia  Glee  Club,  will  take  charge.  An  appro- 
priation of  over  $100  has  been  secured. 

The  Basket  Ball  Club  has  elected  as  pi-esident  Elsa  Alsberg, 
in  place  of  Florence  Baldwin,  who  i-esigned.  The  Club  has, 
with  energetic  effort  raised  the  money  necessary  for  securing 
and  preparing  an  out-of-door  field,  where  it  can  play  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  The  field  has  already  been  used  and  proves  very  satis- 
factory. The  record  of  the  Spring  match  games  is :  Teachers 
College — Barnard,  8-4  ;  Staten  Island  Academy — Barnard, 
1-15. — The  Tennis  Club  has  a  membership  of  thirty  and  has 
just  secured  a  court  south  of  the  College. 

The  Mortarboard  has  represented  very  completely  the  student 
organizations  of  the  year  and  has  been  a  financial  success. 

s.   G.   w. 
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COLUMBIA   ATHLETIC   RECORD 

The  two  conditions  that  confronted  the  Athletic  Association  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  season  were  the  lack  of  an  adequate  and  accessible  ath- 
letic field  and  a  painful  lack  of  funds.  As  for  the  first,  there  was  Columbia 
Oval,  away  out  in  Williamsbridge,  atrip  to  which  necessitates  a  long,  de- 
vious journey,  with  three  changes  of  cars.  Also  there  was  South  Field, 
opposite  the  Library,  really  scarce  more  than  a  large  patch  of  lawn  and 
entirely  unsatisfactory  for  regular  baseball  or  track  practice.  Both  the 
Athletic  Executive  Committee  and  the  Graduate  Advisory  Committee  saw 
that  our  only  salvation  lay  in  leasing  Manhattan  Field  for  one  year,  which 
could  be  done  for  $15,000.  Of  this  sum  $10,000  had  to  be  guaranteed 
immediately,  and  of  this  (such  was  the  enthusiastic  spirit  shown), 
half  was  secured  by  individual  loans  among  the  graduates  and  half  among 
the  undergraduates  in  three  days.  But  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Athletic  Committee  the  treasurer's  report  revealed  a  grave  financial 
crisis.  The  football  receipts  turned  into  the  general  association  were 
less  than  $1,500,  and  of  this  almost  $1,300  had  been  expended  for  various 
back  debts  of  the  crew,  etc.,  so  that  there  remained  in  the  treasury  less 
than  $300.00  to  face  an  immediate  indebtedness  of  $3,048.65,  consequent 
upon  the  spring  activity  in  athletics.  Moreover,  the  budgets  of  the  various 
teams  for  the  season  had  been  fixed  as  follows  : 

Crew $9,424.00        Cycle, 800.00 

Baseball 1,395.00        Lacrosse, 460.00 


Track 2,000.00 


Total, $14,079.00 


To  relieve  the  general  treasury  and  somewhat  to  distribute  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  debt,  it  was  ruled  that  each  association  or  team  should  be 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  its  particular  budget.  It  was  also  voted 
that,  "  when  it  appears  that  the  debts  or  obligations  of  any  athletic  interest 
amount  to  $500  more  than  the  receipts,  subscriptions  or  guarantees  on 
hand,  then  that  athletic  interest  shall  not  be  allowed  to  incur  any  further 
debt  until  the  balance  is  reduced." 

Of  course  this  prohibition  fell  most  heavily  on  the  crew,  with  its  large 
budget  of  expenses.  It  was  necessary  to  raise  over  $2,000  in  a  few  days, 
to  pay  off  debts  already  accumulated  and  put  the  launch  Columbia  in  com- 
mission. Certain  undergraduates  particularly  interested  in  the  crew 
thought  that  the  best  way  to  stimulate  interest  and  induce  subscriptions 
was  to  form  a  Rowing  Club,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  defunct  Boat 
Club,  with  an  equal  number  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  governors. 
Accordingly,  a  self-appointed  committee  hastily  drew  up  a  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  students  in  mass  meeting  on  April  nth.  This 
provides  for  nine  graduate  and  nine  undergraduate  governors,  elected 
yearly  by  popular  vote,  and  to  elect  from  their  own  number  a  president, 
a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.     Every  student  is  a  member  of  the  club. 
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The  crews  were  put  on  the  Harlem  March  17,  two  weeks  earlier  than 
usual,  and  were  installed  at  the  Union  Boat  Club.  There  were  enough 
men  out  to  form  eight  crews  in  all.  Dr.  Peet  was  handicapped  at  first 
because  the  launch  Colutnbia,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  could  not  be 
put  in  commission.  The  Freshman  material  is  much  stronger  than 
usual,  and  by  faithful  work  the  Freshmen  should  be  able  to  make  a  good 
showing  at  Poughkeepsie.  The  spring  regatta  was  held  April  17,  the 
freshman  crew  defeating  both  the  junior  and  sophomore  eights. 

Perhaps  in  track  athletics,  more  than  any  other  branch  of  sport,  the 
season  opened  under  the  brightest  auspices.  The  first  big  event,  the  in- 
door game,  was  held  at  the  Eighth  Regiment  Armory  on  March  17th. 
They  showed  in  particular  that  we  have  unusually  good  track  material  in 
the  two  lower  classes.  Weekes,  the  football  half-back,  won  the  60-yard 
dash  in  6  2-5  seconds,  equalling  the  indoor  record  for  that  event,  and 
Caldwell,  1903,  easily  ran  away  from  his  field  in  the  880.  The  mile  relay 
races  were  very  exciting.  The  Law  School  team  won  from  P.  &  S.  in  the 
last  lap,  and  in  the  underclass  race  the  sophomores  proved  victors  in  the 
last  relay.  On  April  2ist  the  sophomore-freshmen  games  came  off,  the 
former  winning  by  a  score  of  81  points  to  the  latter's  62.  Although  the 
ground  was  heavy,  class  records  were  broken  in  many  events.  Relay 
teams  were  entered  in  the  one-  and  two-mile  events  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  games  held  on  April  28th.  In  the  mile  we  ran  against  Syra- 
cuse and  Dartmouth,  being  beaten  by  the  former  merely  by  a  yard  in  the 
fast  time  of  3  minutes,  27  seconds.  In  the  two-mile  events  our  oppo- 
nents were  Princeton  and  Pennsylvania.  Princeton  won  this  in  8  min- 
utes, 5  seconds,  breaking  the  record  by  5  seconds.  Columbia  finished 
third.  At  the  Columbia  spring  games  college  records  were  broken  in  the 
two-mile  run  and  the  hammer-throw. 

The  Baseball  Team  has  not  made  a  very  remarkable  showing  thus 
far.  It  suffered  considerably  at  the  start  from  the  illness  of  several 
men.  However,  the  team  has  not  shown  much  improvement  with  the 
continuance  of  the  season. 

The  Gymnastic  Team  has  had  a  very  successful  season.  The  dual 
meet  with  "Yale  was  won  by  36  points  to  18.  There  were  six  contests  in 
all.  The  intercollegiate  meet  was  held  in  our  gymnasium  on  March  23d. 
Here  again  Columbia  proved  victorious.  The  standing  of  the  eight  com- 
peting colleges  was:  Columbia,  26;  Yale,  17;  Harvard,  6;  N.  Y.  U., 
3  ;  Princeton,  i  ;  Haverford,  i  ;  Cornell,  o.  J.  de  la  Fuente,  '00  S.,  won 
the  individual  championship.  He  also  won  the  all-around  championship 
of  the  University,  which  was  competed  for  on  April  13th.  B.  Fastmond, 
1901,  who  took  second  place,  will  captain  the  team  next  year. 

The  Cycle  Team  began  road  riding  on  March  21  and  started  regular 
work  at  Berkeley  Oval  a  few  weeks  later.  The  intercollegiate  meet  will 
be  held  at  Philadelphia,  June  2.  An  unusually  large  number  of  lacrosse 
men  came  out  for  the  squad  early  in  the  season.     There  were  prospects 
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for  a  better  team  than  ever  before.     Games  played  have  resulted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Crescent  Athletic  Club,  19  ;  Columbia,  o.       Hobart,  2  ;    Columbia,  4. 

Swarthmore,  14  ;  Columbia,  2.  Cornell,  6  ;    Columbia,  1. 

S.  I.  Athletic  Club,  4 ;  Columbia,  4.  Harvard,  3  ;  Columbia,  6. 

The  Hockey  Team  finally  lost  to  Yale  in  the  intercollegiate  series. 
The  standing  of  the  teams  vpas  : 

Won.      l,ost.      Tied. 

Yale 5            o  o 

Columbia 3             2  o 

Princeton o            3  i 

Brown o            3  i 

The  Fencing  Club  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its  high  record  of  the 
past  few  years.  In  the  Cornell  meet  the  team  was  defeated  by  5  bouts 
to  4,  and  it  also  lost  in  the  intercollegiates.  The  Swimming  Team  de- 
feated Yale  and  Pennsylvania  in  a  200-yard  race  in  the  Sportsman's  Show 
in  the  Garden.  Spring  football  practice  began  at  South  Field  on  April 
5.  Forty  men  will  assemble  for  F^'all  practice  on  September  loth,  at  Bran- 
ford  Point,  Conn.  W.  B.  Shoemaker,  1902,  has  been  elected  manager, 
and  J.  J.  Kelly,  1902,  assistant  manager,  of  the  1900  eleven. 

H.  A.  K.,  1900 

THE  ALUMNI 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  Colorado  was 
held  at  the  University  Club,  Denver,  on  Saturday,  February  3d. 

The  class  of  '95  in  the  college  has  just  set  an  example,  which  many 
other  classes  might  well  follow,  in  publishing  a  class  book  containing  the 
history  of  the  class,  both  individually  and  collectively,  up  to  the  present 
year.  The  volume  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Street  grounds,  and  is  remarkably  complete  and  carefully  prepared.  The 
editorial  committee  consisted  of  C  R.  Freeman,  C.  S.  Keyes,  W.  T. 
Mason,  P.  M.  Capen,  Richmond  "Weed,  G.  R.  Beach,  Dr.  F.  O.  Virgin, 
and  F.  Coykendall.  The  quinquennial  dinner  of  the  class  was  held  at 
"  Ye  Olde  Taverne  "  in  Duane  Street  on  the  evening  of  April  24th. 

Lewis  F.  Pilcher,  Ph.B.  in  Arch.,  instructor  in  the  history  of  architec- 
ture at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
art  in  Vassar  College.  He  will  leave  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
June.  He  studied  the  classics  in  Wesleyan  and  subsequently  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  School  of  Mines  at  Columbia.  After  teaching  for  a  time  in 
that  school,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  H,  Ling,  now  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
.  Cincinnati  University.      Prof.  Ling  is  a  graduate  of   the  University  of 
Toronto.     He  was  for  a  time  a  fellow  in  mathematics  at  Columbia,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  A.M.  here  in  1894, 
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"The  death,  March  21,  of  Henry  Cohn,  assistant  professor  of  German 
in  Northwestern  University,  has  removed  one  of  the  most  active  media- 
tors between  German  and  Anglo-American  life,  as  well  as  a  teacher  of  re- 
markable gifts  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  born  in  Berlin  on  February  2, 
1847,  came  to  America  as  a  child  and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College 
in  New  York.  After  graduation,  he  taught  German  in  the  School  of 
Mines  of  the  same  institution.  From  1S71  to  1873  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  studying  Germanics,  orientalia,  history  and  philosophy. 
In  1875  he  founded  a  private  school  of  languages  in  New  York  ;  then 
conducted  summer-schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and,  after 
maintaining  a  school  of  languages  in  Chicago,  became  connected  with 
Northwestern  University  in  1893.  In  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of 
his  profession,  which  were  performed  with  remarkable  vigor,  he  founded 
societies  for  encouraging  general  interest  in  the  German  language  ;  and 
from  time  to  time  he  secured  the  presence  of  distinguished  German 
talent  in  Evanston.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had  charge  of  the  sum- 
mer-school of  German  at  Chautauqua." 

"John  Frederick  Gesner,  '59 — born  in  1828,  died  February  3,  1899 — was 
a  son  of  the  late  Abraham  Gesner,  M.D.,  eminent  for  his  scientific  learn- 
ing and  author  of  several  works  upon  the  g  eology  and  resources  of  the 
British  Provinces  in  North  America.  John  F.  Gesner  inherited  much  of 
his  father's  ability.  He  was  a  chemist  of  high  order,  the  discoverer  of  a 
process  for  making  artificial  ice,  and  a  musical  composer  and  dramatic 
writer  of  some  note." 


News  of  the  College    Classes 

[In  this  department  it  is  intended  to  publish  items  of  current  interest  con- 
cerning members  of  all  classes  of  the  College.  So  far  as  possible  the  news  for 
each  class  will  be  presented  at  regular  intervals — as  often,  at  least,  as  once  a 
year.  In  order  that  this  plan  may  be  carried  out  effectively — with  the  result, 
it  is  hoped,  of  preserving  college  friendships  and  maintaining  loyalty  to  the 
College — graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  send  to  the  Editors  news  items 
about  members  of  their  own  or  other  classes.l 

1868 

Secretary  : 

B.  H.  Campbell  (A.  M.,  '71;  Ph.D.)  has  been  principal  of  the  Colum- 
bia Grammar  School  since  1870.  Residing  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  he  has 
been  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  an  alderman  of  that  city  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education  since  1894. — H.  B.  Cornwall  (E. 
M.,  '67)  has  been  professor  of  chemistry  at  Princeton  since  1S73.  During 
the  period  he  has  been  a  member  of  various  scientific  boards,  such  as  the 
state  board  of  health  and  the  dairy  commission,  and  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  borough  council  of  Princeton. 
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1876 

Secretary :  L.  O.  Ivey,  46  South  St. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  class  of  '76  was  held  at  "The  Arena,"  on  April 
19th,  and  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  Although  so  few  were  able  to  attend, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  we  made  up  in  sociability  what  we  lacked  in 
numbers.  The  gentlemen  present  were  Hon.  P.  H.  Dugro,  Jas.  A.  Ren- 
wick,  Iv.  C.  Raegener,  Herman  Disler,  Aymar  Emburg,  I.  A.  Sprague, 
Theodore  Lozier  and  L,.  O.  Ivey.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  din- 
ner were  continued  to  make  arrangements  for  our  dinner  next  year  ;  and, 
as  next  year  will  be  our  twenty-fifth  since  graduation,  every  possible  effort 
will  be  made  to  get  all  the  members  together  at  this  time.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  Theo.  Lozier,  I.  A.  Sprague,  Townsend  Jones  and  L.  O.  Ivey. 

18S8 
Secretary :  William  R.  Powell,  254  West  75th  Street. 
In  the  spring  of  1899  a  challenge  was  sent  to  the  class  of  '88  Mines, 
the  holders  of  the  "Alumni  Challenge  Baseball  Toby."  The  first  cou- 
test  for  this  trophy  had  been  held  the  preceding  year  and  had  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  '88,  Mines,  over  '86,  Arts,  by  a  score  of  11  runs  to  10.  Our 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  game,  which  was  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  Commencement  Day  in  the  field  opposite  the  library,  ended  in  an 
overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Miners,  the  score  being  17  runs  to  8  in  our 
favor.  Our  nine  was  made  up  as  follows  :  Sutphen,  catcher  and  captain  ; 
Villaverde,  pitcher  ;  Goeller,  ist  base  ;  Young,  2d  base  ;  Baldwin,  3d  base  ; 
Powell,  shortstop  ;  Kane,  right  field  ;  Moore,  centre  field  ;  Aitken,  left 
field.  After  the  game  the  two  classes  had  an  informal  supper  together  at 
the  College  Tavern.  Earlier  in  the  afternoon  the  annual  commencement 
reunion  of  the  class  had  been  held  in  room  305,  College  Hall. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1900,  the  i6th  annual  dinner  was  held  at 
the  "Cafe  Boulevard."  Among  those  present  were  Harper  and  Probert, 
neither  of  whom  had  been  with  us  for  several  years. — R.  C  Bunzl  has 
returned  from  Honduras  and  is  at  present  practicing  law  in  this  city. — 
H.  B.  Ely  has  been  away  from  New  York  for  over  a  year,  on  account  of 
ill  health. — ^The  class  has  another  baby,  the  little  son  of  H.  D.  Ewing, 
born  in  May,  1898. — Robert  Goeller  is  engaged  and  expects  to  be  married 
shortly. — Percy  F.  Hall  was  in  New  York  during  April,  to  attend  the 
Ecumenical  Conference. — Willard  Humphreys  has  been  absent  from 
Princeton  during  the  present  academic  year  on  leave.  He  spent  the 
winter  and  spring  months  in  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt  and  Greece. — 
Louis  E.  Mallary  is  in  the  First  National  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass. — 
Lawrence  Reamer  is  in  charge  of  the  department  "The  Drama,"  in 
Harper's  Weekly. — George  M.  Tuttle  was  married  on  September  26, 
1899,  and  now  resides  at  3509  Morgan  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Gerald  M. 
West  has  returned  to  New  York,  and  now  resides  at  330  W.  85th  Street. — 
C.  H.  Young  read  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America  in  December  and  has  since  delivered   several   lectures  on 
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"  Ancient  Greek  Costume,"  a  subject  in  which  he  has  been  carrying  on 
a  series  of  investigations  and  practical  experiments  for  several  years. 

1892. 

Secretary:  Arthur  T.  Hewlett,  68  Rcmsen  St.,  Brooklyn. 

The  Reverend  Stephen  S.  Wise,  who  has  been  minister  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Synagogue  in  New  York  City  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  Rabbi  of  the  Congregation  Beth  Israel  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon.    Rabbi  Wise  expects  to  begin  his  work  in  the  West  in  September. 


Secretary:  W.  S.  Cherry,  M.D.,  65  W.  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 

J.  R.  Atwill  is  still  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Kansas  ;  A.  W, 
Parker,  in  Huddleston,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Fitch,  in  New  Mexico. 

Among  those  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law  in 
the  city  are  A.  C.  Rowe,  I.  Lepman,  E.  H.  Daly,  G.  I.  Burr,  R.  H.  Bacon, 
F.  M.  Livingston,  W.  C.  Shenk  and  J.  Snyder. — C.  B.  Kilmer  is  practic- 
ing in  Saratoga,  N.  Y. — M.  H.  Dal  berg,  while  practicing  law,  is  perfect- 
ing politics  as  Tammany  captain  in  his  district. — J.  M.  Proskauer,  coached 
the  Columbia  debating  team  which  defeated  the  University  of  Chicago 
team  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  March.  He  and  J.  Rosenberg  ('95)  have  formed 
a  partnership  for  the  practice  of  law  at  19  Liberty  St. 

E.  W.  Gould,  M.  D.,  graduated  last  spring  from  P.  &  S.  second  in  his 
class,  receiving  the  "  Harsen  Prize"  of  three  hundred  dollars.  He  is  at 
present  on  the  house  staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital. — E-  Beer,  M.D.,  and 
W.  S.  Cherry,  M.D.,  also  graduated  in  '99  from  P.  &  S.;  the  former  is 
on  the  house  staff  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  and  the  latter  on  the  house 
staff  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital.— R.  H.  Halsey,  R.  Weil,  C.  Alsberg,  C. 
Smith,  F.  Weisse,  and  H.  L.  Celler  all  expect  to  graduate  from  P.  &  S. 
this  spring.  H.  L.  Celler  has  received  an  appointment  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, R.  Weil  in  the  German  Hospital  and  F.  S.  Veisse  in  Roosevelt 
Hospital. — Annitape  Bradley,  having  received  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Oxford,  has  returned  home  and  has  completed  his  second  year  at  P.  &S. 

S.  S.  Seward  is  studying  literature  at  Oxford.  During  his  recreation 
hours  he  has  turned  to  rowing  and  has  already  "won  his  oar." — J.  C. 
Levi  is  still  abroad,  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Beaux  Arts,  Paris. — W.  C. 
Kretz  is  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  physics  and  mathe- 
matics. He  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Columbia 
last  spring. — D.  W.  Armstrong  is  engaged  in  business  pursuits  in  Chicago. 
He  was  married  about  a  year  ago. — The  Benedict  list  of  the  class  now 
includes  D.  W.  Armstrong,  C.  S.  Adams,  W.  S.  Cherry,  W.  H.  Hayes, 
C.  B.  Kilmer,  J.  W.  Russell  and  W.  C.  Shoup. 

The  class  dinner  was  held  at  "The  Arena  "  last  December.  It  was  very 
well  attended  and  included  many  of  the  early  members  of  the  class. 
Among  whom  were  :  N.  I.  Bijur,  M.  H.  Dalberg,  C.  E.  Fay,  T.  H.  Joseph, 
C.  W.  Kent,  A.  G.  Lesley,  E.  Pfeffer  and  S.  Schwab. 
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The  Trustees.     March  Meeting 

Mr.  W.  C.  Schermerhorn  and  Mr.  Smith  were  elected  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bronson  and  Mr. 
Parsons,  resigned. 

The  President  reported  that  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Selig- 
raan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund,  a  check  for  $20,011.79,  now 
constituting  the  fund,  with  a  list  of  the  contributors.  The  gift  was  ac- 
knowledged and  it  was  voted, 

That  $10,000  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Fellowship 
in  German  ;  and  $10,000  to  the  establishment  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  for  the 
Increase  of  the  Library,  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
maps,  pamphlets  and  the  like  in  the  field  of  the  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures,  and  that  the  balance  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  income  of  the 
Library  Fund. 
It  was  also  resolved, 

That  the  Trustees  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
munication from  the  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  in- 
forming them  of  the  bequest  to  the  Trustees,  and  that,  if  approved  by  the 
family  and  executors  of  the  said  Dorman  B.  Faton,  they  will  designate  a  chair 
in  the  University,when  the  bequest  shall  be  received,  by  the  name  and  in  honor 
of  the  testator. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Robert  Goelet,  on  behalf  of  herself 
and  her  children,  oflFering  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  representing  "Alma 
Mater,"  to  be  placed  upon  the  pedestal  in  front  of  the  Library  and  to 
bear  the  inscription,  "  In  Memory  of  Robert  Goelet,  Class  of  i860."  The 
offer  was  accepted  with  thanks  ;  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  in  consultation  with  the  Committee  on  Art,  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  design  for  the  statue,  when  submitted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  John  Stanton  for  a  gift  of  f  500 
towards  a  special  fund  for  the  departments  of  mining  and  metallurgy, 
and  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  accept  this  and  further  contributions 
to  the  same  fund  for  the  joint  use  of  the  said  departments. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  tendered  to  the  Class  of  '74,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, for  its  gift  to  the  University  of  the  clock  surmounting  the  central 
book-case  in  the  main  reading-room  of  the  Library  ;  to  Mr.  Wm.  Barclay 
Parsons,  for  a  gift  to  the  Library  of  a  series  of  valuable  Chinese  books  ; 
also  to  Mrs.  P.  A.  Malleson,  for  a  gift  to  the  department  of  astronomy,  in 
the  name  of  the  late  Mrs.  Manning  M.  Knapp  as  a  memorial  of  her  son, 
Joseph  Mattison  Knapp,  Columbia  College,  Class  of  '78,  of  an  eight-inch 
object  glass  for  a  telescope,  with  a  photographic  lens  ;  also  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Underbill  Moore,  Class  of  1900,  for  a  statuette  of  the  late  Charles 
William  Hackley,  S.T.D.,  once  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  ; 
also  to  the  Crosby  Steam  Gauge  and  Valve  Company  and  the  Abner 
Doble  Company  for  gifts  to  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  reported  that,  under  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board  adopted  June  5th,  1899,  it  was  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  with  power,  to  determine  the  disposition  of  a  gift  of  |i,5oo 
from  Alexander  Coles ;  that  the  College  had  also  received  a  legacy  of 
I500  from  John  J.  Jenkins,  deceased  ;  and  that,  in  exercise  of  the  above 
powers,  it  had  been  resolved  to  consolidate  into  one  account,  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Law- Book  Trust  Fund,"  the  Simson,  McKeon,  Coles  and 
Jenkins  gifts,  the  income  to  be  applied  in  purchase  of  law  books.  It  was 
resolved. 

That  the  action  of  the  Finance  Committee  as  above  stated  be  approved, 
ratified  and  adopted  as  the  action  of  this  Board. 

An  additional  appropriation  of  ^500  was  voted  for  the  University 
Quarterly  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  approved  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  and  the  President  of  the  University,  William  P. 
Trent,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Barnard  College,  from  and  after  July  ist,  1900,  for  three  years  or  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Trustees.     April  Meeting 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederic  Bronson,  on  March 
29th,  at  Palermo,  Sicily. 

An  agreement  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  agreement  with  Teach- 
ers College  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Education,  having  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Teachers  College,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Trustees,  and  ordered  to  be  executed,  to  take  eflfect  on 
July  1st.  Under  the  new  agreement,  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College  will 
have  a  seat  in  the  University  Council  with  a  vote  on  all  questions,  and, 
whenever  the  College  shall  have  ten  professors  in  its  Faculty,  they  shall 
have  the  right  to  elect  a  representative  in  the  Council.  After  July  ist, 
all  degrees  and  diplomas  will  be  conferred  on  graduates  and  qualified  stu- 
dents of  Teachers  College  at  the  Commencement  of  the  University. 

An  agreement  modifying  the  agreement  of  December  31st,  1896,  with 
Barnard  College,  in  regard  to  the  Curtis  Scholarships,  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Barnard  College,  was  submitted  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  was  also  approved ;  the  efifect  of  the 
modifications  being  to  transfer  the  Curtis  Scholarships  from  Barnard  Col- 
lege to  the  University.  A  statute  was  adopted,  providing  that  after  July 
1st,  these  scholarships,  which  are  designated  the  "  Curtis  Scholarships 
of  Barnard  College,"  shall  be  awarded  to  women  by  the  University  Coun- 
cil in  the  same  manner  as  University  scholarships. 

The  resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meeting,  establishing  the  Carl 
Schurz  Fund  for  the  increase  of  the  Library,  was  amended  to  read  : 

That  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  established  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  for  the  In- 
crease of  the  Ifibrary,  to  consist  of  $10,000,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used 
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for  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  pamphlets  and  the  like,  in  the  field  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway 
Company,  of  England,  for  a  gift  to  the  department  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering of  forty-eight  photographs  illustrating  the  practice  of  the  com- 
pany in  its  locomotive  and  other  mechanical  departments. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  United  States  Daughters  of 
1812,  Empire  State  Society,  formally  presenting  to  the  University  the 
bronze  tablet  placed  by  the  Society  on  the  easterly  wall  of  Fayerweather 
Hall  in  commemoration  of  the  defences  of  the  War  of  1812, 

Chapter  XXI,  of  the  Statutes,  was  amended  by  adding  Section  21,  es- 
tablishing  the  Carl  Schurz  Fellowship,  and  by  amending  Section  4,  relat- 
ing to  the  Barnard  Fellowship  so  as  to  render  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Pure  Science  eligible  to  appointment. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi  was  changed  from  clinical  professor  of 
the  diseases  of  children  to  professor  of  the  diseases  of  children,  from 
and  after  May  5th,  1900. — Dr.  James  C.  Egbert,  now  adjunct  professor  of 
Latin,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  professor,  and  his  title  was  changed 
to  professor  of  Roman  archaeology  and  epigraphy. 

The  President  reported  the  appointment  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  of  George  James  Bayles,  Ph.D.,  as  prize  lecturer  on  ecclesiastical 
organization  and  government  in  the  United  States. — Mortimer  L. 
Earle,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  professor  of  classical  philology  in  Barnard 
College  from  and  after  July  ist,  1900,  for  three  years,  or  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Trustees. 

The  Trustees.     May  Meeting 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1901,  which  was  presented  at  the  last  meeting,  was  considered  and  the  reso- 
lutions and  schedules  appended  were  adopted,  with  some  amendments. 

As  there  were  two  vacancies  in  the  Board,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Bronson,  a  ballot  was  taken  and  Francis  Sedgwick 
Bangs  and  Benjamin  Aymar  Sands  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Bronson,  deceased. 

Amendments  to  the  by-laws  were  adopted,  reorganizing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  with  the  President  as  an  ex  officio  member,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  submission  of  an  annual  estimate  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion as  to  the  educational  administration  and  work  of  the  University.  To 
fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Committee  on  Education,  created  by  the  adoption 
of  the  amended  by-law,  the  following  Trustees  were  elected  members 
of  the  Committee  :  Rev.  Dr.  Coe,  Dr.  Draper,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Parsons 
and  Mr.  Pine. 

The  President  announced  that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
voted  to  award  the  Barnard  Medal  for  meritorious  service  to  science  to 
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Professor  Wilhelm  Conrad  Rontgen,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  pro- 
viding that  the  medal  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  President  reported  a  gift  of  $250  from  Edgar  J.  Nathan,  Law,  '81  ; 
also  a  gift  from  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  of  a  centrifugal  fan  ;  a  contribu- 
tion by  G.  A.  Suter,  E.M.,  Mines,  '83,  for  installing  the  same;  also  gifts 
from  the  Allentown  Rolling  Mills,  and  from  the  Union  Boiler  Tube 
Cleaner  Co. — all  of  which  were  acknowledged  by  votes  of  thanks. 

It  was  voted  that  the  University  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  recently  organized  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  conference  and  cooperation. 

Permission  was  granted  to  friends  of  the  late  Hamilton  Y.  Castner, 
formerly  a  student  in  the  School  of  Mines,  to  erect  a  bronze  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  the  University  buildings,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services  as  a  chemist. 

The  President  submitted  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Pierre  de  Peyster 
Ricketts,  E.M.,  Ph.D.,  as  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying, 
to  take  effect  June  30,  1900,  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  resignation 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  resolved, 

That,  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Professor  Ricketts  after  29  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  the  Trustees  take  pleasure  in  making  record  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service,  and  request  the  President  to  convey  to  Professor  Ricketts  a 
suitable  expression  of  their  regard  and  esteem. 

The  office  of  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying  was  abol- 
ished from  and  after  July  i,  1900,  and  there  was  established  a  lectureship 
in  analytical  chemistry  for  the  next  academic  year,  Henry  Clapp  Sherman, 
Ph.D.,  being  appointed  thereto. 

The  office  of  assistant  in  analytical  chemistry  was  also  abolished  and  a 
lectureship  was  substituted,  to  which  Dr.  Jouet  was  appointed. 

The  President  presented  an  opinion,  rendered  by  Hon.  William  G. 
Choate,  on  the  charter  rights  of  the  corporation,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  same  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  the  Trustees. 

Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson  was  continued  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology  from  and  after  July  i,  1900. — Herbert  G.  Lord,  A.M., 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  for  a  term  of  three  years,  from 
July  I,  1900,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees. 

The  following  additional  appointments  were  made  (but  re-appointments 
without  change  of  title  are  omitted  from  the  list)  : 

Instructors 

William  T.  Brewster,  A.M.,  English;*  George  C.  D.  Odell,  Ph.D., 
English;  Louis  A.  Loiseaux,  romance  languages  and  literatures;  Cassius 
J.  Keyser,  A.M.,  mathematics;  Wray  A.  Bentley,  B.S.,  metallurgy;  Frank 
C.   Hooper,  Met.E.,    mining;    Franklin  A.    Norman,  M.D.,  obstetrics; 

*In  Columbia  College  and  also  in  Barnard  College. 
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Francis  C.  Wood,  M.D.,  clinical  pathology;  Herbert  M.  Richards,  S.D., 
botan V  ;  t  Margaret  E.  Maltbj,  Ph.D.,  chemistry ;  t  Charles  Knapp,  Ph. 
D.,  classical  philology ;  t  Henry  J-  Burchell,  Jr.,  A.M.,  classical  phi- 
lology;  t  Henry  E.  Crampton,  Ph.D.,  zoology.t 

Tutors 

William  R.  Shepherd,  history;  Philip  G.  Carleton,  A.B.,  English ; 
Joel  E.  Spingarn,  Ph.D.,  comparative  literature;  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr., 
A.M.,  Germanic  languages  and  literatures;  Daniel  Jordan,  B.S.,  Pd.B., 
Romance  languages  and  literatui-es  ;  George  A.  Goodell,  A.M.,  chemistry ; 
Henry  B.  Mitchell,  E.E.,  mathematics;  Louise  B.  Dunn,  botany ;  t  Ru- 
dolph Tombo,  Ph.D.,  German  ;  t  Edward  Kasner,  Ph.D.,  mathematics  ;t 
Frederic  R.  Bailey,  M.D.,  normal  histology  ;  John  H.  Larkin,  M.D.,  path- 
ology. 

Lecturers 

George  P.  Krapp,  Ph.D.,  English;  James  D.  Rogers,  Ph.  D.,  Greek; 
Curtis  H.  Page,  Ph.D.,  romance  languages  and  literatures;  A.  Beziat  de 
Bordes,  Ph.D.,  romance  languages  and  literatures;  Henry  F.  Hornbostel, 
architectural  design  ;  Joseph  Struthers,  metallurgy:  Henry  Bargy,  A.M., 
romance  languages  and  literatures ;  t  William  A.  Nitze,  A.B.,  romance 
languages  and  literatures,  t 

Assistants 

George  N.  Olcott,  Ph.D.,  Latin;  Harlan  Updegraff,  A.M.,  philos- 
ophy and  education  :  W.  H.  Davis,  A.B.,  psychology;  Charles  H.  Ellard, 
A.M.,  chemistry;  Hermann  A.  Loos,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  chemistry;  David  H. 
Pollard,  mathematics;  John  D.  Fitzgerald,  A.B.,  Romance  languages 
and  literatures;  George  B.  Pegram,  A.B.,  physics;  Aladine  C  Longden, 
A.M.,  physics;  James  T.  Shotwell,  A.B.,  history;  Charles  W.  Crampton, 
M.D.,  normal  histology;  John  I.  Middleton,  M.D.,  normal  histology; 
Evan  M.  Evans,  clinical  pathology;  D.  Stuart  Dodge  Jessup,  M.D.,  clin- 
ical pathology;  Philip  S.  Sabine,  normal  histology;  Eleanor  Keller, 
A.B.,  chemistry  ;t  Jeannette  B.  Gillespie,  A.B.,  rhetoric ;  t  Wilhelm 
A.  Braun,  German  ;t  Grace  Andrews,  A.M.,  mathematics;  Ada  Watter- 
son,  A.M.,  botany  and  zoology,* 

*  In  Columbia  College  and  also  in  Barnard  College. 
t  In  Barnard  College  only. 
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UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS 

College  Graduates  at  Eastern  Universities 

THIS  article  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  writer  to  ascertain 
how  the  student  bodies  of  the  university  departments  of  our  leading 
Eastern  universities  compare  with  one  another,  as  regards  the  total  num- 
ber of  college  graduates  in  attendance  at  each,  and  to  determine  to  what 
extent  each  University  is  dependent  upon  its  own  college  for  its  support. 
The  universities  selected  for  this  purpose  are  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Columbia.  It  was  my  intention  to  include  Cornell  in  the  list, 
but  unfortunately  the  Cornell  catalogue  did  not  contain  the  desired  in- 
formation. The  following  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the  uni- 
versity catalogues  for  1899-1900.  Different  methods  of  registration  have, 
as  usual  in  such  work,  caused  considerable  difficulty.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  all  concerned,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  omit  attendants 
upon  the  teachers'  courses  at  Yale  and  Pennsylvania,  the  auditors  and  the 
extension  students  of  Teachers  College  at  Columbia,  and  the  auditors 
registered  in  the  graduate  school  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  table  is  doubly  interesting  when  compared  with  the  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  Professor  Carpenter  last  year  ;  but,  to  appreciate  the 
results,  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  perhaps  necessary.  At  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Pennsylvania,  graduate  students  in  education  register  in  the 
graduate  school,  but  at  Columbia  the  majority  of  such  students  register 
at  Teachers  College.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  but  fair  to  include  the 
graduate  students  of  Teachers  College  in  Columbia's  graduate  schools. 


Graduate  Schools  at 

Total  number 
of  Students 

College 
Graduates 

From  its  Own 
College 

From  other 
Colleges 

Harvard.       .... 
Yale 

Pennsylvania.  . 
Columbia 

366 

283 
144 

494 

357 
279 
138 
476 

192 
146 

35 

48 

165 
133 
103 

428 

The  above  figures  show  that  Columbia  has  the  largest  graduate  school, 
and  that  the  number  of  college  graduates  of  other  institutions  in  attend- 
ance is  greater  than  that  at  the  Harvard,  the  Yale  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania graduate  schools  combined.  When  compared  with  the  registration 
of  last  year,  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  show  but  a  very  slight  increase  in 
their  graduate  schools,  while  Yale  has  an  increase  amounting  to  16%  ; 
but  remarkable  changes  have  occurred,  as  the  following  table  shows,  in 
the  Columbia  "  non-professional  "  graduate  schools  : 
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Faculty 

No.  Students 

1898-1899 

No.  Students 
1899-1990 

College 

Graduates 

1898-1899 

College 
Graduates 
I 899-1 900 

Philosophy,  Pure  Science 
and  Political  Science  . 

Women >   . 

Teachers  College  .... 

252 

66 
51 

303 

n 

114 

200 

65 
SI 

285 

n 

114 

Total 

369 

494 

316 

476 

These  figures  show  that,  although  Columbia  lost  35  nou-college-grad- 
uates  this  year,  her  graduate  schools  are  larger  by  125.  In  other  words, 
there  are  160  more  graduates  in  attendance  this  year  than  last. 

The  attendance  of  college  graduates  in  the  various  graduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  of  these  universities  reveal  equally  significant  tendencies. 


Graduate  and  Professional 
Schools 


Departments 


Law 

Medicine 

Scientific 

Other  professional  schools 
Graduate  school     .... 


Double  registration 


Net  total 


Number  of  Students 


H 

Y 
195 

P 
312 

61.3 

55« 

135 

682 

495 

571 

306 

209 

297 

549 

366 

283 

144 

10 

1983 

12 

188 

2229 

1293 

379 
796 

488 
281 
494 


2438 


Number  of  College 
Graduates 


H 

Y 

p 

556 

63 

125 

275 

30 

148 

17 

77 

0 

39 

99 

48 

357 

279 

138 

zo 

82 

? 

1234 

466 

459 

235 

312 

74 

o 

476 
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Graduate  and  Professional 
Schools 


From  its  own  College 


From  other  Colleges 


Departments 


H 


Law 

Medicine, 

Scientific 

Other  professional  schools 
Graduate  school    .... 


235 
125 

9 

12 
192 


Double  registration  . 


Net  Total 


570 


Y 

p 

37 

28 

22 

19 

43 

— 

20 

II 

146 
46 

35 

? 

222 

93 

31 

16 

6 

48 


101 


H 

Y 

p 

321 

26 

97 

150 

8 

129 

8 

34 

27 

79 

37 

165 

133 

103 

7 

J6 

? 

664 

244 

366 

204 
296 

68 

428 


996 


These  figures  seem  to  show  : 

( 1 )  Columbia  has  the  largest  body  of  graduate  and  professional  students. 

(2)  Harvard  has  the  largest  number  of  college  graduates  within  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools. 

(3)  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  because  of 
the  small  size  of  their  colleges. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  Columbia  has  but  140  less 
college  graduates  than  Harvard  ;  and,  if  the  same  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues, in  two  or  three  years  will  pass  Harvard. 

(5)  Columbia  draws  more  graduates  of  other  colleges  than  Harvard 
and  Yale  combined.  W.  W.  Lfsem,  '99. 
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COMMENCEMENT  DAY,  1900 

COLUMBIA'S  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  annual  Com- 
mencement was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  13,  which 
happened  to  be  a  cool  and  cloudy  day.  Shortly  before 
eleven  o'clock  the  procession,  consisting  of  the  day's  grad- 
uates, the  officers  of  the  University  and  a  number  of  invited 
guests,  marched  from  the  Library  to  the  Gymnasium, 
where  a  large  audience  had  already  assembled.  After  the 
opening  exercises  of  devotion.  President  Low  spoke  as 
follows : 

Graduates  of  Columbia  University  : 

The  College  class  of  1900  is  the  last  class  to  graduate  here 
whose  associations  connect  it  also  with  the  site  at  49th  Street, 
occupied  by  Columbia  College  for  forty  years.  In  this  respect, 
its  experience  is  like  that  of  the  class  of  1S60,  which  passed  one 
year  upon  the  historic  site  of  the  College  near  the  City  Hall  and 
three  years  upon  what  was  then  the  new  site  at  49th  Street. 
But  beneath  this  seeming  similarity  of  experience  there  lies  an 
essential  difference  of  vast  import.  The  class  of  1S60  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  historic  site  of  the  College,  enriched  by  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  a  hundred  years,  and  to  occupy  for 
the  rest  of  their  college   course  a  site  which  even  then  was  con- 
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sidered  to  be  temporary.  It  has  been  your  good  fortune  to  re- 
verse this  process.  You  left  the  temporary  to  become  identified 
with  the  permanent. 

In  i860,  also,  the  country  was  consciously  drifting  up  to  the 
great  struggle  in  which  the  very  life  of  the  nation  hung  in  the 
balance.  The  present  time  is  not  without  its  problems,  but  they 
are  very  different  in  character  from  those  which  confronted  the 
class  of  1S60  when  it  issued  from  the  college  halls.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  graduates  of  this  year,  not  only  of  the  College, 
but  of  all  the  Schools,  if  I  briefly  summarize  the  changes  which 
these  forty  years  have  wrought  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
University. 

In  i860,  the  College  course  was  almost  entirely  a  required 
course,  and  all  the  students  studied  the  same  things.  It  was 
essentially  the  same  classical  course  which  had  been  maintained, 
with  occasional  modifications,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Col- 
lege. Since  then,  the  inodern  languages,  the  natural  sciences 
and  history  have  established  their  claims  for  recognition  as  stu- 
dies appropriate  for  the  College  student.  The  College  course 
of  to-day,  therefore,  is  of  necessity  much  more  largely  an  elec- 
tive course  than  it  was  in  i860,  but  it  still  retains  a  core  of  re- 
quired work  which  preserves  two  characteristics  of  the  old  his- 
toric course.  No  student  can  get  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  College,  even  now,  without  some  acquaintance 
with  one  or  both  of  the  classical  languages.  Neither  is  the  de- 
gree given  to  any  student  who  has  not  at  least  looked  out  of  the 
windows,  so  to  speak,  upon  a  number  of  the  great  departments 
of  human  knowledge.  Vastly  more  attention  is  given  now  than 
formerly  to  the  study  of  English.  In  the  same  interval,  the 
methods  of  teaching  have  been  modified  as  radically  as  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  In  i860  no  laboratories  were  open  to  the 
student  in  any  of  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  College  student  of  that  day  may  have  gone  through  his  en- 
tire course  without  having  had  a  single  book  recommended  to 
him  for  outside  reading.  Certainly  that  was  my  own  experience 
in  the  class  of  1870.  The  well-used  library  and  the  crowded 
laboratories  of  to-day  tell  their  own  story.  They  illustrate  the 
truth  of  what  someone  has  said,  that  the  only  way  for  the  men 
of  one  generation  to  be  as  good  as  their  fathers  is  to  be  better. 
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If  I  turn  now  to  Barnard  College  and  contrast  the  collegiate 
education  offered  to  women  to-day  with  the  condition  of  public 
sentiment  upon  that  subject  in  1S60,  the  contrast  is  even  more 
striking.  There  were,  even  in  that  early  day,  those  who  believed 
in  the  higher  education  of  women ;  but,  up  to  that  time,  no  col- 
lege existed  in  the  United  States  especially  for  women.  Vassar 
College  was  established  in  1S65.  Since  then,  many  college  op- 
portunities have  been  opened  to  women  in  various  forms.  There 
is  the  separate  college  for  women,  like  Vassar  and  Smith  and 
Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr;  there  are  the  co-educational  univer- 
sities, like  Cornell  and  the  state  universities  of  the  West ;  there 
is  the  woman's  annex,  like  Radcliffe  College  in  its  relations  to 
Harvard  and  Barnai'd  College  as  it  has  been  heretofore.  Now, 
however,  as  a  result  of  this  year's  agreement,  Barnard  has  ceased 
to  be  an  annex  and  has  become  a  separate  college  for  women  in 
the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University.  It  has  repre- 
sentation upon  the  University  Council,  precisely  as  the  college 
for  men  is  represented ;  and  its  relation  to  the  educational  system 
of  the  University  is  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  held  by 
the  college  for  men.  Its  graduates  receive  degrees,  also,  from 
the  University  corporation.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  discussions 
of  i860  with  reference  to  the  higher  education  of  women  to  the 
accomplished  facts  of  1900. 

In  i860  the  first  degree  in  law  was  given  to  graduates  of  the 
recently  founded  School  of  1858.  At  that  time  it  was  still  ques- 
tioned whether  a  man  could  be  as  advantageously  equipped  for 
the  profession  of  the  law  in  a  law  school  as  in  a  lawyer's  office. 
More  than  a  few  then  believed  that  the  time  spent  in  a  law 
school  was  time  wasted.  The  law  school  course  of  that  period 
was  two  years  in  length  and  demanded  about  seven  and  a  half 
hours  per  week  of  the  student's  time  in  the  lecture  room.  In 
1900  the  law  school  course  has  become  at  Columbia,  and  in  most 
of  the  law  schools  of  the  country,  a  three-years'  course,  and  the 
tendency  is  still  strongly  in  this  direction.  The  course  here  de- 
mands of  the  student  fourteen  hours  a  week  in  the  lecture  room, 
besides  many  hours  for  preparation.  The  time  given  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  therefore,  by  the  graduates  of  the  law  school  of 
to-day  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  time  given  by  his  predecessor 
of  the  class  of   1S60.      In  the   meanwhile,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
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say  that  the  old  belief  that  a  student  can  be  as  well  equipped  for 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  a  lawyer's  office  as  in  a  law  school  has 
substantially  disappeared.  It  is  generally  accepted  as  true  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  principles  of  this  profession,  the 
time  spent  in  a  good  law  school  is  time  actually  saved  in  the 
long  run.  Everyone  appreciates  that  the  achievements  of  the 
American  navy  during  the  recent  war  with  Spain  were  largely 
due  to  the  training  which  the  officers  of  the  navy  had  received 
in  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the  War  College  at  Newport.  If 
schools  can  thus  prepare  men  for  the  emergencies  of  battle,  it 
would  seem  to  go  without  saying  that  school  training  is  not  to 
be  despised  for  any  occupation  in  life,  provided  the  aim  which 
the  school  seeks  to  accomplish  is  clearly  recognized  and  its  work 
is  well  adapted  to  that  end. 

In  i860  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  became,  by 
joint  resolution  of  the  two  Boards  of  Trustees,  the  Medical 
School  of  Columbia  University.  It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years,  an  integral  part  of  Columbia  University. 
Time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  attempt  to  trace  the  advances  in 
medicine  and  surgery  and  the  corresponding  changes  in  medical 
education  which  these  forty  years  have  witnessed.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  point  out,  however,  that  the  subject  which  now  occupies 
as  much  space  as  any  other  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  bacteriology,  was  in  i860  an  unknown  science. 
When  the  first  President  of  King's  College  was  elected,  in  1754, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  upon  the  express  condition  that, 
whenever  the  smallpox  broke  out  in  the  city,  he  should  be  at  lib- 
erty to  leave.  Twice  he  availed  himself  of  this  privilege.  Dur- 
ing the  academic  year  just  closing  a  student  in  the  Law  School 
was  attacked  by  smallpox ;  but  the  public  vaccinators  visited 
the  University,  and  the  work  of  the  institution  went  on  almost 
without  interruption.  That  is  the  type  and  the  prophecy,  I  have 
no  doubt,  of  what  will  happen  with  consumption  and  other  dis- 
eases whose  nature  medical  science,  in  these  last  days,  has  pre- 
cisely determined  for  the  first  time.  In  surgery,  also,  the  anti- 
septic method  and  the  X-rays  are  gifts  of  the  last  forty  years. 
These  things  have  given  to  surgery  almost  the  character  of  an 
exact  science,  so  that  the  modern  surgeon  is  able  to  perform  op- 
erations that  might  have  seemed  little  less  than  miracles  to  the 
surgeons  of  forty  years  ago. 
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In  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  the  progress  has  been  not 
less  striking.  In  1S60  no  such  instruction  was  given  at  Col- 
umbia. The  School  of  Mines  was  established  in  1864.  It  began 
with  a  single  course  in  mining,  as  its  name  implied.  Now  the 
School  of  Mines  has  for  associates,  under  the  charge  of  the  same 
Faculty  as  itself,  the  School  of  Chemistry,  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  School  of  Architecture.  The  historic  profession 
of  the  civil  engineer,  as  represented  for  many  years  in  this  Uni- 
versity by  Professor  Trowbridge,  has  subdivided  itself  until,  be- 
sides the  civil  engineer,  we  now  make  provision  for  the  training 
of  the  mining  engineer,  the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  elec- 
trical engineer.  Chemistry,  which,  in  i860,  concerned  itself 
only  with  the  things  of  the  earth,  at  the  end  of  the  century  is 
revealing  to  us,  through  photography,  the  existence  of  heavenly 
bodies  so  distant  from  the  earth  as  to  be  altogether  invisible,  even 
with  the  aid  of  telescopes  of  the  greatest  power.  It  is  revealing 
to  us,  with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  the  physical  composition 
of  sun  and  star.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  physics  and 
astronomy  are  coadjutors  in  this  work ;  but  chemistry  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  it.  Architecture  alone,  one  might  almost  say,  is 
the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  i860.  Since  the  Gothic  order  was 
developed  in  the  middle  ages,  no  new  order  of  architecture  has 
been  added  to  those  which  were  perfected  in  ancient  times ;  but 
the  methods  and  the  resources  of  architecture  have  changed  as 
importantly  as  the  methods  and  resources  of  any  science.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  there  has  been  a 
return  to  primitive  methods.  These  great  buildings  of  steel 
construction  are  built  as  wooden  houses  are  erected.  The  frame 
is  first  put  up,  and  then  the  building  is  clapboarded,  so  to  speak, 
with  brick  or  stone,  precisely  as  the  frame  house  is  clapboarded 
with  pieces  of  wood.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  discoveries  of  the 
archaeologist  and  the  records  of  the  historian  have  added  as  im- 
portantly to  the  resources  of  the  profession  on  its  artistic  side 
as  modern  science  has  added  to  its  adaptability  of  construction. 

In  1S57,  j^^*^  prior  to  the  removal  of  Columbia  College  to  the 
49th  Street  site,  the  Trustees  adopted  a  most  important  report  in 
regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  hour.  The  Trustees  of 
that  day  saw  clearly,  and  stated  with  great  power,  the  necessity 
for  developing  in  the  United  States  opportunities  for  advanced 
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work  of  a  non-professional  character  along  many  of  the  lines  of 
intellectual  activity.  They  attempted  to  establish  such  oppor- 
tunities then  and  there,  but  they  were  ahead  of  the  times.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  Schools  of  Political 
Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  which  now  contribute  so 
much  to  the  usefulness  and  reputation  of  this  University,  are  only 
the  filling  out  in  detail  of  the  outlines  which  the  Trustees  of  that 
day  drew.  As  a  consequence,  the  Columbia  University  of  1900 
is  training  both  men  and  women,  in  large  numbers,  along  lines 
of  investigation  and  research  which,  in  i86o,  had  never  been  en- 
tered upon  in  this  country. 

It  is  characteristic  of  these  later  days,  also,  that  men  are  now 
making  a  study  of  education  itself,  as  a  subject  worthy  to  be  in- 
vestigated with  the  greatest  possible  care,  in  a  way  that  was  en- 
tirely unthought  of  in  the  United  States  forty  years  ago.  The 
importance  given  to  this  subject  in  Columbia  University  is  well 
evidenced  by  the  existence  of  Teachers  College,  with  a  roll  of 
students  comprising  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  college 
graduates.     In  1S60,  nothing  of  the  sort  existed  anywhere. 

I  have  given  this  brief  sketch  of  the  advances  which  forty  years 
have  made  in  every  department  of  intellectual  activity  with  which 
the  University  is  concerned,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  you 
all  to  go  forward  into  the  next  stage  of  your  career,  whatever  it 
may  be,  with  enthusiasm,  with  courage  and  with  hope — with 
enthusiasm,  because  it  is  so  evidently  a  privilege,  in  days  like 
ours,  to  be  "  in  the  foremost  files  of  time"  ;  with  courage,  because 
you  see  how  great  are  the  difficulties  which  men  have  already 
overcome ;  and  with  hope,  because  the  achievements  of  the  past 
are  the  promise  and  assurance  of  still  further  achievements  for 
those  who  deserve  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  said  to  you  that  the  outlook  before  the  graduates  of  1 900  was 
less  alarming  than  that  which  confronted  the  graduates  of  1S60. 
But,  though  the  outlook  in  the  United  States  is  less  threatening 
now  than  it  was  then,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  century  about  to 
open  is  likely  to  be  full  of  momentous  questions  the  world  over. 
Our  own  country  is  face  to  face  with  the  most  important  depar- 
tui*e  in  policy  that  has  been  made  since  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana by  Jefferson  a  hundred  years  ago.  Some  of  our  people  con- 
template it  with  alarm.     Others  look  upon  it  as  a  new  opportunity. 
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But  the  critical  and  far-reaching  character  of  these  developments, 
whether  they  are  to  be  dreaded  or  welcomed,  cannot  be  questioned. 
Industrial  and  social  questions,  also,  are  commanding  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  men  the  world  over.  Be  of  good  cheer,  therefore. 
The  new  century  has  work  enough  to  do  for  all  who  would  serve 
well  their  country  and  mankind.  I  congratulate  you  all  that  you 
will  go  forth  to  the  struggle  of  the  coming  years  with  an  equip- 
ment which,  if  you  yourselves  be  true,  will  stand  you  in  good 
stead.  I  give  to  you  the  good  wishes  of  the  University,  and  I 
assure  you  of  its  continued  and  unceasing  interest  in  everything 
that  concerns  your  welfare. 


After  the  President's  address  degress  were  conferred  to 
the  number  of  575,  including  the  9  bestowed  honoris  causa. 
The  various  groups  numbered  as  follows :  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  119  (Columbia,  81  ;  Barnard,  38),  the  candidates 
being  presented  in  the  customary  Latin  formula  by  Dean 
Van  Amringe ;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  87,  presented  by  Pro- 
fessor Kirchwey,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Law ;  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine,  172,  presented,  after  administration  of  the 
Hippocratic  oath,  by  Professor  Curtis  ;  Engineer  of  Mines, 
II,  Civil  Engineer,  5,  Electrical  Engineer,  25,  Bachelor  of 
Science  (in  Chemistry  and  in  Architecture)  19 — all  these 
candidates  from  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  being  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Hutton ;  Master  of  Arts,  107,  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Kemp,  Secretary  of  the  University 
Council;  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  21,  also  presented  by 
Professor  Kemp.* 

A  number  of  honorary  degrees  were  then  conferred. 
The  addresses  made  in  presenting  the  several  candidates 
and  the  language  used  by  President  Low  in  conferring  the 
degree  were  as  follows  : 

Professor  Osborn  said,  in  presenting  Morris  Ketchum 
Jesup,  Esq.  : 


*  At  the  end  of  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  found  a  compari- 
son of  these  statistics  with  those  of  recent  years. 
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Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor,  as  well  as  the  very  excep- 
tional pleasure,  of  presenting  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  honoris  causa,  Morris  Ketchum  Jesup,  a  citizen  of  New^ 
York.  With  rare  self-sacrifice  and  generosity,  he  has  long  been 
devoting  his  energies  to  an  important  institution  of  science  and 
education.  Under  his  administration  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  has  become  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, setting  a  new  standard  for  this  city,  for  the  country  and, 
in  certain  features,  for  the  world.  The  Museum  has  grown  to  be 
the  companion  of  our  high  schools,  our  colleges  and  our  universi- 
ties. The  city  has  been  munificent  toward  the  Museum  largely 
because  of  the  munificence  of  its  president  and  as  a  mark  of 
confidence  in  his  administration.  Mr.  Jesup  has  developed  the 
visible  equipment  by  encouraging  and  sustaining  exploration  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  by  his  intelligent  appreciation  of  re- 
search and  publication  he  has  advanced  the  cause  of  pure 
science.  This  is,  however,  but  one  among  many  civic  institu- 
tions to  which  he  has  given  his  best  abilities.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  he  has  become  one  of  the  founders  of  science  in 
New  York,  and  one  of  the  builders  of  science  and  education  in 
America.  This  achievement,  this  recognition  of  obligations  of 
citizenship,  Columbia  University  delights  to  honor. 

President  Low  then  said  : 

Munificentia  operaque  tua,  vir  honorabilis,  qua  civium  utili- 
tatam  fovere  atque  artes  scientiasque  tueri  soles,  omnibus,  ut 
mihi  satis  videtur,  nota  est.  Admitto  te  ad  gradum  Magistri  in 
Artibus,  tibique  omnia  iura  et  privilegia  ad  istum  gradum  atti- 
nentia  do  et  concedo. 

Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter,  in  presenting  Henry  William 
Maxwell,  Esq.,  said  : 

Mr.  President  :  The  problem  of  citizenship  in  this  republic 
and  in  this  community  is  conceived  in  widely  different  ways.  To 
many  men  among  us  it  means  only  the  passive  acceptance  of  the 
advantages  of  citizenship.  They  are  content  to  take  at  the  hands 
of  the  state  the  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  demanded 
by  the  Fathers  as  the  fundamental  facts  of  human  existence ; 
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which  they,  however,  interpret  to  mean  their  own  life,  their  own 
liberty  and  their  own  happiness,  without  any  deep  or,  appar- 
ently, any  conscious  regard  of  the  infinite  responsibility  involved 
in  the  acceptation.  These  are  men  who  are  content  to  fatten 
upon  the  state,  whose  burden  they  do  not  help  to  bear ;  who  de- 
mand protection  of  the  body  politic,  whose  sinews  they  have  in 
no  sense  contributed  to  strengthen ;  who  take  where  they  have 
not  given,  and  expect  to  reap  result  where  no  causes  have  ex- 
isted to  produce  it. 

There  are  other  men  who  face  this  whole  matter  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  citizen  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  part  in  a  radically 
different  manner.  To  them  citizenship  is  a  burden  of  responsi- 
bility to  be  borne,  as  well  as  a  right  and  privilege  to  be  enjoyed. 
They  would  think  of  it  as  a  problem  in  which  they  themselves 
are  but  a  single  factor,  but  whose  wider  elements  are  all  mankind, 
in  all  the  complicated  inter-relationships  of  life.  They  would 
regard  it,  not  as  an  unconditioned  gift,  without  the  possibility  of 
curtailment  or  reversion,  but  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  solemnly  ac- 
cepted and  wisely  administered.  They  would  see  in  it  a  moral 
compact,  in  which  to  accept  shall  also  inevitably  mean  to  give, 
on  the  basis  that  of  him  who  hath  much,  much  shall  be  expected 
to  be  given. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  brought  to  you  for  the  award  of  an  aca- 
demic honor  at  your  hands,  a  man  of  this  latter  stamp.  Mr. 
Henry  William  Maxwell  is  a  citizen  of  this  community  who,  in- 
stead of  a  life  of  inglorious  ease,  has  cheerfully  taken  up  his 
part  of  the  burden  of  civic  responsibility  and  has  manfully  borne 
it  along  a  liberal  part  of  the  way.  He  is  a  man  who  has  always 
been  ready  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  duty,  as  he  has  under- 
stood it  to  exist,  and  who  has  looked  out  beyond  the  narrow 
horizon  of  self  to  the  broader  view  of  the  whole  community, 
whose  common  welfare  he  has  at  heart.  Mr.  Maxwell  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  Brooklyn ;  and  during  his  term  of  service  he  showed 
himself,  by  the  common  consent  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the 
public,  one  of  that  body's  most  useful  members.  Since  the  con- 
solidation of  the  cities,  he  has  represented  the  Brooklyn  School 
Board  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
until  he  resigrned  last  winter.     In  addition  to  his  services  to  the 
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cause  of  education  on  the  School  Board  of  Brooklyn  and  on  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  greater  city,  he  has  been  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  the  Long  Island  College  Medical  School,  and  has 
proved  himself  at  all  times  a  public-spirited  and  philanthropic 
citizen.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  recommend  him  to  you  for 
the  Master's  degree. 

President  Low  said : 

Quia  pro  virili  parte  studia  omnia  disciplinamque  optimis 
modis  inter  Neo-Eboracenses  tua  opera  semper  adiuvisti,  admitto 
te  ad  gradum  Magistri  in  Artibus,  etc. 

Professor  Woodward  said,  in  presenting  Charles  Alfred 
Post,  Esq.  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  ho7ioris  caiisa^  a  son  of  Columbia  who  left  the 
College  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  his  academic  course,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 
He  served  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  from  1863 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  He  has  since  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  Law  School  of  this  institution.  In 
addition  to  the  distinction  he  has  won  in  the  public  service  and 
in  his  chosen  profession,  he  has  shown  himself  specially  worthy 
of  commendation  by  cultivating  the  noble  science  of  astronomy, 
by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  observatory,  and  by 
giving  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  for  the  promotion  of  astro- 
nomical research.     I  beg  to  present  Mr.  Charles  Alfred  Post. 

President  Low  said : 

Olim  discipulis  nostri  Collegii  ascriptum,  postea  cedentem  ad 
patriam  defendendam,  nunc  demum,  ut  ad  honorem  optime 
promeritum  pervenias,  in  aulam  academicam  revertentem,  ad- 
mitto te  ad  gradum  Magistri  in  Artibus,  etc. 

Professor  Moore  said,  in  presenting  His  Excellency, 
Lord  Pauncefote,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws : 

Mr.  President  :  In  order  that  a  nation  may  enjoy  a  full 
measure  of  the  world's  respect  and  rise  to  the  height  of  its  op- 
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portunities,  there  must  be  not  only  virtue  and  intelligence  in  the 
mass  of  its  citizens,  but  also  integrity  and  capacity  in  its  public 
service.  Of  the  happy  effects  of  such  a  union,  no  clearer  proof 
is  needed  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  development  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Empire  has 
passed  through  many  perils ;  but,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  by  which  its  history  is  distinguished,  it  is  the  fact  that, 
whenever  the  occasion  has  arisen  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
qualities  in  war,  in  statesmanship  or  in  diplomacy,  there  has 
come  forth  from  the  public  service  the  man  for  the  hour. 

It  is  one  of  the  birthrights  of  free-born  Britons,  as  it  is  of 
free-born  Americans,  to  criticize  the  government  and  find  fault 
with  its  officials;  but,  if  a  selection  were  to  be  made  of  those 
who  best  illustrate  at  the  present  day  the  strength  and  dignity  of 
the  public  service  of  Great  Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
among  those  who  would  be  first  chosen,  and  chosen  unanimously, 
would  stand  Lord  Pauncefote.  Called  to  the  bar  in  early  man- 
hood, he  subsequently  entered  the  colonial  service,  in  which  he 
soon  achieved  distinction.  In  the  highest  administrative,  legis- 
lative and  judicial  positions  of  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  he  so 
discharged  his  duties  as  to  i-eceive  the  thanks  of  the  legislative 
council  and  the  reward  of  the  honors  of  knighthood.  From  the 
highest  judicial  station  in  another  colony  he  passed  into  the 
Colonial  Office  in  London.  From  the  Colonial  Office  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  attained  the  high 
rank  of  permanent  under-secretary,  besides  rendering  on  occa- 
sion important  services  abroad.  Appointed  in  1SS9  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  he 
later  became  the  first  British  ambassador  at  Washington  and 
dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  In  1894  he  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor.  As  first  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  he  won  fresh  laurels ;  and  his  subsequent 
elevation  to  the  peerage  was  received  with  universal  approval. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  and  honorable  public  service.  Lord 
Pauncefote  has  exemplified  the  uses,  not  only  of  profound  learn- 
ing, wide  experience  and  sound  judgment,  but  also  of  that 
highest  of  all  attributes  of  the  diplomatist,  the  sense  of  enlight- 
ened equity,  from  which  proceeds  the  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional differences  on  the  broad  and  enduring  basis  of  mutual  in- 
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terest.  His  lordship  has  settled  many  controversies ;  he  has 
himself  created  none ;  and  he  stands  to-day  among  the  diplomat- 
ists of  the  world  as  the  foremost  practical  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  arbitration.  Of  his  career  in  the  United 
States  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  While  his  term  of  service  has, 
with  a  single  exception,  exceeded  in  duration  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  he  has  among  them  no  rival  in  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  negotiations,  or  in  the  number  of  the  treaties 
which  he  has  concluded.  Nor  are  these  the  only  fruits  of  his 
labors;  for,  above  and  beyond  the  formal  acts  of  diplomacy,  he 
has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  international  sym- 
pathy and  good-will  which  is  more  potent  and  more  valuable 
than  any  written  instrument.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  been 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  many  eminent  men,  whose 
names  are  still  held  in  pleasant  remembrance ;  but,  in  all  the  dis- 
tinguished succession,  there  is  none  who  has  occupied  a  higher 
place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  American  people  than 
the  illustrious  diplomatist  whom  I  now  have  the  honor  to  present 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws — His  Excellency,  Lord  Paunce- 
fote,  of  Preston. 

President  Low  said : 

Non  alienus  ad  aulam  universitatis  a  rege  Britannico  fundatae 
tu,  legatus  Britannicus,  advenisti ;  sed  sicut  civis  inter  concives, 
sicut  frater  inter  fratres,  sicut  amicus  inter  amicissimos,  hodie  as- 
sensu  omnium  salutaris.  Nam  te,  multos  per  annos,  sollertia, 
dextreque  obeundo  omnia  officia,  nodos  amicitiae  qui  rem  pub- 
licam  Americanam  atque  imperium  Britannicum  feliciter  evin- 
ciunt  firmavisse  semper  atque  roboravisse,  quis  ignorare  potest .'' 
Cuius  rei  ego  ipse  haud  immemor  admitto  te,  vir  nobilissime,  ad 
gradum  Doctoris  in  Legibus,  tibique  omni  iura  et  privilegia  ad 
istum  gradum  attinentia  do  libenter  et  concedo. 

Professor  Butler  said,  in  presenting  ex-Speaker  Reed  : 

Mr.  President  :  To  receive  from  this  University  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa^  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  a 
publicist,  parliamentarian  and  statesman,  three  times  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States,  a  man  upright  in  intent  and  firm  of  will,  wliom 
neither  tlie  untempered  urging  of  the  clamorous  crowd  nor  the 
lowering  look  of  the  powerful  shakes  from  his  rock-like  pur- 
pose— Thomas  Brackett  Reed. 

President  Low  said  : 

Mores  atque  exempla  civicae  virtutis  quae  memoriae  a  maior- 
ibus  sunt  tradita,  tu,  vir  praehonorabilis,  et  conservavisti  et,  ut 
nos  ad  imitationem  voces,  mirabiliter  atque  insigniter  praebuisti. 
Nam  strenuus  et  fortis  et  (ut  ait  ille  poeta  Romanorum  humanis- 
simus)  "  nuUius  addictus  iurare  in  verba  magistri,"  quodcumque 
alii  in  factiones,  alii  in  sua  commoda  conferre  solent,  tu  solum 
patriae  constanter  tribuis.  Nunc  integerrinia  astate  adhuc  dum 
viges,  dum  ingenii  maturitate  adhuc  gaudes,  a  rei  public®  mun- 
eribus  abscedens  sedemque  in  urbe  nostra  figens,  quod  hoc  mun- 
icipium  decorare  destinas,  nos  omnes  cum  Isetitia  in  civitatem  te 
accipimus  et  salutationem  tibi  facimus.  Te  etiam  admitto  ad 
gradum  Doctoris  in  Legibus,  etc. 

Professor  Van  Amringe  said,  in  presenting  President 
Hadley,  of  Yale : 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor,  and  the  very  great  pleas- 
ure, of  presenting  to  you,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  President  of  Yale   University. 

As  a  student  in  the  university  of  which  he  is  now  the  illus- 
trious head,  he  was  first  among  equals,  distinguished  alike  in 
the  severer  sciences  and  in  elegant  letters.  The  same  twofold 
distinction  has  marked  his  subsequent  career.  He  has  exhibited 
profound  scientific  insight  into  some  of  the  most  difficult  and 
most  pressing  economic  questions  of  the  day — into  railway  trans- 
portation, its  history  and  laws ;  into  labor  statistics  and  their  sig- 
nificance ;  into  the  relation  between  private  property  and  public 
welfare — which  he  has  clarified  by  his  researches  and  reflections 
and  embellished  by  the  vigor  and  the  grace  of  his  pen.  He 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  political  economists  of  the  time. 

He  has  also  been  a  student  and  an  expositor  of  various  prob- 
lems in  what  is  termed  the  "modern  education."  And  when 
his  Alma  Mater  recently   sought  a  new  chief  counsellor  and 
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guide,  she  found  one   in  him  and  gladly  committed  her  fortune 
and  her  future  to  his  loyal  and  most  competent  keeping. 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  commend  to  you  Mr.  Hadley,  eminent  for 
his  character  and  accomplishments  and  as  president  of  a  great 
University,  as  worthy  to  receive,  at  your  hands,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law^s,  honoris  causa. 

President  Low  said : 

Te  nuper  feliciterque  praesidem  Universitatis  Yalensis  creatum 
ut  virum  propter  sapientiam,  scientiam,  doctrinam  tali  honore 
dignissimum,  nomine  Columbianorum  omnium  saluto.  lam 
nunc,  primo  anno  administrationis  tuag  optimis  auspiciis  desi- 
nente,  nos,  mente  et  cogitatione  prospicientes  quee  futura  sint, 
summa  cum  gratulatione  et  laetitia  te  admittimus  ad  gradum 
Doctoris  in  Legibus,  etc. 

Professor  Hutton  said,  in  presenting  Captain  Alfred  T. 
Mahan  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  am  to  present  to  you  Captain  Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan,  who  has  been  named  by  the  Trustees  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

I  might  rejoice  in  bringing  again  to  Columbia's  Commence- 
ment an  eminent  man  who  began  his  preparatory  work  for  his 
profession  at  Columbia,  but  who  was  compelled  to  go  elsewhere 
before  completing  our  undergraduate  course.  But  Columbia  at  this 
time  honors  the  candidate  because  he  has  brought  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  a  mastery  of  its  details  in  those  departments 
where  intellectual  capacity,  scientific  attainment  and  a  wide  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  great  creations  of  the  engineer  are  the  weapons  of 
his  warfare.  We  honor  him  because  he  has  been  able  to  bear  for 
two  terms  the  burden  of  service  as  President  of  the  United 
States  Naval  War  College.  We  honor  him  because  he  has  rep- 
resented his  government  and  his  nation  with  notable  ability  and 
distinction,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  service  upon  public  and 
private  commissions  of  unusvial  significance. 

But  most  of  all  we  honor  the  philosophic  student  of  the  les- 
sons of  history.  We  honor  him  because  he  has  seen  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  influence  of  sea  power  upon  the  destinies  of  nations 
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and  has  recorded  his  study  in  such  acceptable  way  for  the  use  of 
the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  engineer  and  the  legislator. 
Those  who  thrill  and  tingle  at  the  story  of  the  achievements  of 
the  American  navy  as  it  is ;  those  who  glow  and  glory  in  the 
thought  of  the  American  navy  as  it  is  to  be ;  those  whose  hearts 
burn  within  them  at  the  thought  of  what  it  means  to  the  history 
of  the  world  that  Christian  America  should  take  her  place  as 
one  of  the  powers  in  control  of  its  affairs,  will  join  to-day  with 
Columbia  in  the  honor  which  we  confer  upon  our  distinguished 
guest.     I  present  you  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan. 

President  Low  said  : 

Rerum  nauticarum  auctor  peritissimus,  rerum  gestarum  in- 
vestigatoi  acutissimus  scriptorque  venustissimus,  ilium  de  "  vi 
maritima"  librum  luculenter  scribens,  ad  animos  omnium  mor- 
talium  et  in  Europa  et  in  America  permovendos  ita  valuisti, 
ut  non  tibi  solum  sed  patriae  nostras  communi  famam  atque  ex- 
istimationem  singulariter  amplificaveris.  Quam  ob  rem  admitto 
te  ad  gradum  Doctoris  in  Legibus,  etc. 

Professor  Curtis  said,  in  presenting  Dr.  Abraham 
Jacobi : 

Mr.  President  :  Here  stands  one  who  has  been  summoned 
to  receive  the  highest  honor  which  our  University  can  bestow. 
His  sei'vices  as  citizen  and  as  physician  have  lately  been  re- 
counted eloquently,  by  many  men  in  many  lands ;  his  fellow- 
citizens  have  read  or  listened,  have  applauded  gladly.  There- 
fore it  is  best  that  he  whom  we  honor  hear  from  me,  to-day,  few 
words,  and  in  the  Dorian  mood — not  unwelcome,  surely,  to  the 
ears  of  one  who,  half  a  century  ago,  defied  arbitrary  power 
even  enthroned. 

For  those  who  fell  at  Thermophylae  no  higher  praise  was 
found  than  that  embodied  in  the  famous  words:  "Go,  tell  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  here  we  lie,  obedient  to  their  law."  Every 
year,  we  physicians  set  before  our  neophytes  the  sanctions  of  the 
Hippocratic  Oath,  to  be  as  a  lamp  to  their  feet  upon  the  slip- 
pery crag  of  professional  endeavor.  In  the  Hippocratic  writ- 
ings,  he  who  chooses  may  read  the  ancient  physician's  estimate 
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of  the  true  physician,  under  the  simple  heading  of  "  The  Law." 
Sir,  this  man  before  you  was  poor  and  unknown ;  to-day  he  is 
eminent.  Yet,  in  attaining  to  his  eminence,  he  has  been  faithful 
to  our  ancient  law ;  throughout  a  long  life  he  has  fulfilled  every 
jot  and  tittle  of  our  ancient  oath.  Higher  praise  than  this,  no 
pupil  can  offer  to  his  teacher,  no  physician  can  offer  to  his  elder 
brother. 

Trustees  of  Columbia  :  We  who  are  life-long  students  in 
your  schools,  and  who  teach  there  by  your  appointment ;  we 
thank  you  that,  knowing  these  things,  you  have  decreed  that 
this  man  be  called,  henceforth,  a  teacher  of  the  law.  It  is  his 
life  which  teaches  it. 

Sir,  I  present  to  you  Abraham  Jacobi. 

President  Low  said  : 

Ut  hunc  annum  tuae  vitae  septuagesimum  multis  modis  honest- 
arent,  multi  viri  in  arte  medicinali  optime  versati  iam  se  conso- 
ciaverunt.  Restat  ut  nos  etiam  sociis  tuis  egregiis  unanimi  con- 
sentiamus,  tuarum  operarum  salutarium  baud  immemores. 
Itaque  te  admitto  ad  gradum  Doctoris  in  Legibus,  etc. 

Professor  Peck  said,  in  presenting  Professor  Minton 
Warren  : 

Mr.  President  :  In  the  world  of  classical  learning  there  are 
to  be  found  three  types  of  scholarship.  There  is  the  scholar 
whose  interest  in  his  subject  is  wholly  scientific.  There  is, 
again,  the  scholar  whose  interest  in  his  subject  is  entirely  aes- 
thetic. And  finally,  there  is  the  third  and  rarer  type  of  scholar 
in  whom  are  happily  combined  the  other  two.  Those  men  who 
represent  this  third  and  rarer  type  are  they  whose  influence  is 
most  enduring,  as  their  work  is  most  effectively  significant ;  for, 
while  they  are  imbued  with  all  the  thoroughness,  with  all  the  pas- 
sion for  exactness,  with  all  the  critical  acumen  and  the  fine  en- 
thusiasm that  mark  the  modern  spirit,  they  still  keep  alive  and 
they  still  perpetuate  the  splendid  old  traditions ;  so  that,  when 
in  their  work  and  in  their  teaching  they  turn  to  classical  antiq- 
uity, they  find  there  not  alone  material  for  minute  investigation 
and  laborious  research,  but  they  find  there   also,  even  as  their 
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predecessors  found  there,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  exquisite 
and  beautiful.  To  these  men  the  higher  learning  in  all  its  forms 
and  phases  owes  a  debt  that  is  incalculable ;  to  these  men  our 
modern  civilization,  as  we  have  come  to  understand  it,  owes  an 
equal  debt ;  since  to  them  is  due  the  blossoming  of  that  civiliza- 
tion's rarest  flower — to  them  is  due  the  final  touch  that  gives  at 
once  completeness  and  distinction. 

And  of  all  the  names  of  those  who  in  our  country  stand  for 
such  a  type  as  this,  I  know  of  none  that  can  be  set  above  the 
name  of  that  accomplished  scholar  who  has  honored  us  with  his 
presence  here  to-day.  The  brilliant  record  of  his  past  achieve- 
ment belongs  to  the  history  of  one  of  the  very  youngest,  as  it  is 
also  one  of  the  very  greatest,  of  American  universities ;  his  pres- 
ent and  his  future  lie  with  that  university  which  is  of  all  the  old- 
est and  most  venerable ;  and  now,  to-day,  within  the  halls  of 
still  another  seat  of  learning  he  is  to  receive  at  your  hands,  Mr. 
President,  an  outward  sign  and  symbol  of  that  recognition 
which  is  everywhere  accorded  him — wherever,  at  least,  the 
broadest,  the  truest  and  the  most  scientific  scholarship  is  known 
and  held  in  high  esteem. 

I  have,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  once  the  pleasure  and  the 
distinguished  honor  of  presenting  to  you  Professor  Minton  War- 
ren, of  Harvard  University. 

President  Low  said  : 

Vir  eruditissime,  qui,  severitatem  scientias  philogogicte  ele- 
gantiis  litterarum  temperans,  elegantias  ipsas  severitate  scientice 
generosiores  reddere  assuetus  es,  admitto  te  ad  gradum  Doctoris 
in  Legibus,  etc. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  visitors  had  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  grounds  of  the  University. 
Lucheon  for  the  trustees  and  official  guests  was  set  in  the 
President's  room  in  the  Library;  for  ladies,  at  Barnard 
College  ;  for  the  alumni  of  the  College,  at  College  Hall ; 
for  the  alumni  of  the  Schools  of  Science,  at  the  Engi- 
neering  Building ;    for   alumni   and   others  who   are    not 
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graduates    of    Columbia    College    or    of    the    Schools    of 
Science,  at  West  Hall. 

Reunions  of  the  classes  took  place  directly  after  the 
luncheons  ;  and  at  3  :  15  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  alumni 
assembled  in  the  Law  Library,  where  the  Hon.  Edward 
Mitchell,  President  of  the  Alumni,  spoke  as  follows  : 

President  Low  :  The  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Colum- 
bia College,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  October  last,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  to  commemorate  the  completion  by  John 
Howard  Van  Amringe  of  forty  years  of  his  continuous  work  as 
an  educator  in  Columbia  College. 

The  execution  of  this  resolution  was  delegated  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  its  Standing  Committee ;  and  when  this  committee 
conferred  with  Dr.  Van  Amringe  to  ascertain  what  particular 
memorial  of  this  event  would  best  conform  to  his  personal  wish, 
the  committee  was  not  surprised  to  receive  from  this  distinguished 
and  loyal  son  of  Alma  Mater  a  letter  evincing  so  broad  a  com- 
prehension of  existing  conditions,  so  clear  and  true  a  perception 
of  the  fitting  proportions  to  be  maintained  between  the  College 
and  the  University,  and  so  characteristic  of  his  elevated  altruism, 
that  I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  following  extract: 

During  the  forty  years  of  my  active  and  continuous  service  in  Colum- 
bia, I  have  seen  the  institution  transform  itself  into  a  university. 

It  has  also  been  my  good  fortune  to  see,  amid  the  striking  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  the  old,  historic  College  still  retain  its  identity,  and  be- 
come, after  many  and  severe  trials,  stronger  and  better  than  ever  before. 
There  is,  however,  one  particular,  and  that  an  important  one,  in  which 
our  Alma  Mater  has  recently,  and  most  unhappily,  been  a  loser.  It  is 
a  very  melancholy  and  injurious  circumstance  that  on  Morniugside 
Heights,  while  there  are  princely  halls  for  the  library,  for  the  natural 
sciences,  for  engineering,  physics  and  chemistry,  there  is  no  appropriate 
College  Hall.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  resources  of  the  Cor- 
poration have  been  so  engaged  and  forestalled  by  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture attendant  upon  the  occupation  of  the  new  site,  that  such  a  Hall  can- 
not be  provided,  unless  the  alumni  themselves  resolve  that  it  shall  be 
built  and  take  the  requisite  measures  to  carry  their  resolution  into 
eflFect. 

If,  therefore,  the  alumni  have  in  mind,  as  they  have  kindly  intimated, 
to  signalize,  in  some  way,  my  long  official  connection  with  Columbia, 
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they  can  do  nothing  that  would  be  so  agreeable  to  me,  or  so  serviceable 
to  the  College,  as  to  make  the  erection  of  a  fitting  College  Hall  their  ex- 
press concern,  to  start  a  fund  for  that  purpose  and  have  it  well  on  the 
way  to  completion — or,  better  still,  have  it  completed — by  the  time  that 
forty  years  have  expired  of  the  official  academic  experience  of 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe 
[Applause.] 

It  w^ould  have  been  most  gratifying  to  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee, had  they  been  able  to  pei'suade  themselves  that  the  proposals 
contained  in  this  letter  could  have  been  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  at  the  present  time  and  for  this  occasion ;  but,  in  view 
of  the  pending  efforts  of  the  alumni  to  raise  $50,000  to  com- 
plete their  proposed  contribution  of  $125,000  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Memorial  Hall,  the  Committee  reluctantly  postponed 
the  further  consideration  of  Dr.  Van  Amringe's  unselfish  sugges- 
tions and  determined  to  commemorate  this  interesting,  unusual 
and  auspicious  event  by  presenting  to  Columbia  College  a  por- 
trait of  our  Dean.   .   .   . 

We  are  here  to-day  to  testify,  in  person,  our  exalted  apprecia- 
tion of  his  great  natural  abilities,  of  his  profound  attainments  as 
a  student  and  scholar,  of  his  eminent  proficiency  as  an  instructor 
and  educator,  and,  above  all  these,  of  his  possession  of  those 
elevated  moral  qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  master  himself 
and  to  command  the  respect  and  regard  of  his  fellow-men. 
[Applause.] 

We  trust  that  Dean  Van  Amringe  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  to  illuminate  by  his  precepts,  his  conduct  and  the  example 
of  his  life  the  pathway  of  future  students  and  seekers  after  truth, 
to  their  great  benefit  and  to  the  honor  of  our  College. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  the 
Ahunni  of  Columbia  College,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  the  College  this  portrait,  by  Mr.  Eastman  Johnson,  of  our 
much  respected  and  well-beloved  brother  alumnus,  John  Howard 
Van  Amringe,  of  the  class  of  1 860,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Dean  of  the  College,  in  commemoration  of  his  completion 
of  forty  years  of  active  and  continuous  service  in  our  Alma 
Mater.      [Great  applause.] 
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In  response,  President  Low  said  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association  of 
THE  Alumni  of  Columbia  College  :  It  would  not  have  been 
easy  for  the  akimni  of  the  College  to  make  a  more  welcome 
gift  to  the  University  than  this  portrait  of  Dean  Van  Am- 
ringe ;  for  the  Dean  not  only  typifies  the  College  in  its  relation 
to  the  University,  but  he  is  himself  a  valued  and  important  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  the  University  as  a  whole.      [Applause.]     .   .   . 

I  accept  this  portrait  of  Professor  Van  Amringe  on  behalf  of 
the  University,  with  the  liveliest  pleasure ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  University,  I  thank  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
College  for  enriching  it  with  this  gift.      [Applause.] 

In  compliance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  assembly, 
the  presiding  officer  invited  Dean  Van  Amringe  to  the 
platform,  and  the  Dean  spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  :  Of  course,  you  know  that  I  have  no  business 
to  be  here  [Laughter]  ;  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  I  have  been 
brought  here,  very  much  to  my  own  confusion.  [Laughter.] 
...  A  service  of  forty  years  seems  but  a  little  price  to  pay  for 
[the  distinction  just  conferred  upon  me],  particularly  as  each 
one  of  those  years  brought  its  own  recompense,  was  filled  with 
delights  of  its  own  and  contributed  to  a  store  of  memories  which 
are  the  most  precious  of  my  possessions.  I  can  but  say  I  thank 
you,  and  again  and  again  I  thank  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.      [Great  applause.] 


At  four  o'clock  a  general  meeting  of  the  alumni  was 
held  in  the  gymnasium,  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  L.H.D., 
presiding.     In  his  opening  address  the  chairman  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Fellow  Alumni  :  This  is  the 
third  consecutive  year  that,  in  this  place  and  at  this  time,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  saluting  you  all  in  the  name  of  Columbia,  of 
assuring  you,  of  what  I  presume  you  need  no  assurance,  that  Alma 
Mater  grows  ever  younger  with  the  lapse  of  time — more  vigor- 
ous, more  attractive  and  more  inspiring  [Applause] — and,  that,  in 
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everything  which  pertains  to  her  usefuhiess,  dignity  and  power, 
every  succeeding  year  proves  to  have  been  more  prospei^ous  than 
any  of  the  years  that  preceded  it.   .   .    . 

In  number  of  students,  the  increase  has  been  somewhat  note- 
worthy. "  More  meo,  I  have  been  doing  a  little  sum,"  and  for 
this  occasion,  on  data  in  the  Columbia  University  Quarterly 
for  March,  1899,  and  March,  1900.  I  find  that  within  the  past 
year,  the  year  now  closing,  the  College  alone  added  in  actual 
number  more  students  to  its  list  than,  in  the  same  time,  did  the 
College  of  Harvard,  or  Yale,  or  Princeton;  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  whole  added  in  number  more  than  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Princeton  Universities  all  put  together.       [Applause.] 

That  is  one  favorable  sign.  Another  is  the  increasing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  good  and  wise  citizens  to  look  to  Colum- 
bia for  advice  and  aid  in  enterprises  of  pith  and  moment.  Do 
the  merchants  of  New  York  desire  a  course  of  instruction  to  fit 
young  men  for  the  conduct  of  great  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises, — to  make  of  them  well-trained,  broad-minded  and 
high-minded  men,  as  merchant  princes  ought  to  be, — they  turn 
naturally  to  Columbia  and  not  in  vain.  Within  a  short  time, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
College,  there  will  be  inaugurated  a  collegiate  course  in  com- 
merce, that  will  provide  opportunity  for  commercial  education 
of  a  high  order,  covering  the  entire  period  from  the  end  of  the 
grammar  school  to  the  most  advanced  investigation  of  com- 
mercial problems. 

Are  public  memorials  to  be  instituted  to  keep  fresh  the  memory, 
and  to  hand  down  to  coming  generations  the  quickening  ex- 
ample, of  good  men  and  true.?  Here,  on  this  spot  and  in  this 
University,  are  the  hopes  of  the  memorialists  centered,  and  hither 
they  come  with  secure  regard  and  confident  expectation.  Wit- 
ness the  foundation  in  Columbia,  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "Waring  Municipal  Fund,"  to  be  for- 
ever devoted  to  instruction  in  municipal  affairs,  in  honor  of  the 
late  Colonel  Waring,  that  fearless  expositor  of  the  civic  truth  that 
public  office  is  not  a  selfish  opportunity  but  a  sacred  charge  for 
the  public  benefit ;  also  the  tribute  to  the  eminent  author,  editor 
and  orator,  Carl  Schurz,  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  German  birth, 
paid  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  endowment   at   Colum- 
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bia,  in  his  name,  of  a  fellowship  in  German  and  of  a  library  of 
German  literature.  Witness  also  the  establishment  here,  by 
friends  of  the  late  George  William  Curtis,  of  a  fellowship  in 
political  science,  to  bear  his  name,  to  commend  to  future  ages 
his  public  virtue  and  private  character,  and  to  link  with  Colum- 
bia for  all  time  the  name  of  that  elegant  man  of  letters,  the 
orator  of  refinement  and  power,  the  citizen  ever  active,  to  the 
point  of  self-sacrifice,  for  the  common  good. 

These  manifestations  of  consideration  have  been  made  within 
a  very  recent  period — and  there  are  others  like  them,  but  I  shall 
not  weary  you  with  a  catalogue.  Valuable  as  they  all  are  to  the 
University  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  as  associating  with  it 
names  deserving  of  respect  and  perpetuation,  they  are  still  more 
highly  to  be  prized  as  evidence  of  constant  and  increasing  re- 
gard on  the  part  of  the  public  for  Columbia.  They  seem  to 
make  certain  two  things :  That  the  growth  of  an  academic  set- 
tlement, here  on  the  Heights,  distinct  from  the  busy  commercial 
life  of  the  town,  adds  significance  and  influence  to  the  University, 
by  concentrating  attention  upon  it  and  the  things  that  rightly  be- 
long to  it;  and  that,  to  grow  steadily  in  favor  and  power,  .  .  . 
Columbia  must  simply  be  true  to  herself  and  her  traditions,  ex- 
emplify and  inculcate  only  what  is  highest  and  best  in  true  man- 
hood, in  good  citizenship,  in  thorough-going  scholarship  in  all 
that  she  undertakes.      [Applause.] 

Since  we  met  at  commencement  a  year  ago,  an  interesting 
and  very  pleasing  personal  event  has  happened — pleasing  to 
officers  and  students  and  beneficial  to  the  University.  We  are 
very  proud  of  our  fine  Library  and  of  the  magnificent  monument 
of  a  good  man  in  which  it  is  housed.  Whatever  concerns  the 
care  and  administration  of  the  Library,  touches  us  all  here  very 
nearly — touches,  in  fact,  the  whole  community,  for  the  public 
are  cordially  invited  and  freely  admitted  to  participate  in  the 
use  of  our  manifold  treasures.  We  have  now  in  charge  a  gentle- 
man who  adds  to  a  long,  varied  and  successful  experience  in 
many  departments  of  scholarly  activity,  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  most  accomplished  of  Librarians ;  and  T  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  him  to  you  in  the  person  of  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield. 
[Applause.] 
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Dr.  Canfield  spoke  as  follows  :* 

Mr.  Dean,  and  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  of  the  Alumni 
Association  : —  .  .  .  One  who  made  this  city  his  home  until 
he  had  attained  his  majority  coukl  hardly  consider  himself  an 
outsider  to  the  Columbia  College  of  that  time  or  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  to-day.  One  who  had  been  at  all  conversant  with  the 
educational  field  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  one  who  had 
used  his  eyes  and  ears  at  all,  could  hardly  consider  himself  an 
outsider  to  Columbia  University — its  growth,  its  influence,  its 
power.  And  one  who  has  felt  the  spirit  of  Columbia,  as  I  have 
felt  it  during  the  last  year,  and  has  come  so  completely  under 
the  dominance  of  its  inspiration,  of  its  traditions  and  of  its  pre- 
cedents;  above  all,  one  who  has  felt  as  keenly  as  I  have  felt  the 
warmth  of  the  welcome  that  has  been  given  me  here,  certainly 
at  the  end  of  the  year  cannot  speak  as  an  outsider.    .    .   . 

There  are  a  few  things  I  am  very  glad  to  say  to  you,  coming 
to  you  from  the  outside  world,  if  they  may  be  words  of  encour- 
agement and  good  cheer,  words  that  will  bring  you  closer  to 
your  Alma  Mater  or  will  quicken  your  interest  in  her  behalf  ;  and 
to  say  these,  it  seems  proper  and  wise  to  speak  briefly  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  educational  world,  and  of  the  demands 
that  are  being  made  to-day  upon  the  educational  world — we  have 
have  changed  very  greatly  in  our  views  of  education — as  to  what 
constitutes  education,  as  to  what  is  a  desirable  education,  and 
as  to  that  form  of  education  which  is  most  worth  the  while.  .  .  . 

We  have  to-day  a  demand  for  an  education  which  is  inclu- 
sive, and  not  exclusive  or  seclusive.  It  is  for  an  education  which 
takes  men  out  of  themselves,  which  enables  them  to  see  them- 
selves in  just  proportion,  which  enables  them  to  understand  defi- 
nitely and  accurately  their  relations  to  their  fellows,  and  which 
puts  them  in  touch  with  the  large  world  about  them.  This  is 
the  education  which  the  wisely  organized  and  most  completely 
equipped  institution  offers,  and  which  it  must  offer  if  it  is  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  time.  It  is  this  breadth  of  treatment ; 
it  is  this  ready  acceptance  of  the  universality  of  knowledge  and 
the  value  of  it  all ;  and  it  is,  above  all,  this  determination  to  hold 
all  knowledge  and  all  training  in  trust  for  all,  that  marks  the 
true  spirit  of  the  true  university  of  to-day.    .   .    . 

*  Extracts  from  the  stenographer's  report. 
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Thus,  education  to-day  has  a  direct  and  a  practical  and  a  help- 
ful bearing  upon  one's  life.  .  .  .  Education,  you  see,  is  no  longer 
in  the  monastery  :  it  is  in  the  mart.  It  is  no  longer  clothed  in  cap 
and  gown  (except  upon  holiday  or  gala  day)  :  it  is  down  at  the 
forge,  in  the  workshop,  ministering  to  the  daily  wants  of  man. 
And  so  education,  coming  out  into  the  fresh  air,  coming  out  into 
the  sunlight,  coming  out  where  it  may  be  of  effective  service, 
has  taken  to  itself  this  new  and  this  larger  life.  Having  these 
characteristics,  and  recognizing,  so  generally  recognizing,  this 
larger  horizon,  this  greater  opportunity,  and  with  it  this  greater 
i"esponsibility ;  only  that  education  will  be  acceptable,  only  that 
educational  institution  will  be  acceptable,  which  offers  a  curric- 
ulum that  will  be  completely  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  it  exists. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  are  at  the  opening  of  another 
century.  What  is  to  be  the  peculiar  type  of  the  life  and  the 
civilization  of  that  century  ?  Unquestionably,  it  is  to  be  urban 
life — city  life,  city  thought,  city  manners  ;  and  the  movement,  the 
activity,  the  close  organization,  the  intensity  of  life  and  exist- 
ance,  which  belongs  to  the  city.  We  are  drifting — nay,  we  have 
not  drifted,  for  that  is  too  indefinite  a  word  :  with  great  intelli- 
gence and  determination  of  purpose,  we  have  moved  into  the 
city  and  the  towai.  We  are  not  drifting  away  from  rural  life  be- 
cause of  any  dislike  for  it ;  we  are  not  drifting  away  from  it  be- 
cause we  believe  it  is  a  primitive  and  undesirable  form  of  life ; 
but  we  are  moving  up  to  that  which  is  more  satisfactory,  to  that 
which  is  more  inspiring,  to  that  which  is  more  successful,  to  that 
which  is  more  permanent,  to  that  which  gives  to  us  greater  grati- 
fication in  life,  to  that  which  brings  us  closer  to  our  fellow 
men.    .    .    . 

It  is  urban  life  and  urban  spirit,  then,  that  are  to  be  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  next  generation.  And  I  am  not  speaking 
of  that  urban  life  in  a  way  which  may  be  construed  as  mere 
Philistinism  :  I  am  speaking  of  city  and  tirban  life  as  the  gen- 
eral and  common  and  communal  life  of  communities — that 
which  works  for  the  better  in  a  helpful  and  hopeful  way,  that 
which  gives  greater  enjoyment  in  life,  that  which  gives  new 
courage  and  hope,  that  union  in  which  we  find  new  strength 
and  ability  to  accomplish  things  which  hitherto  have  been  un- 
dreamed of. 
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Now  I  am  coming  back  to  my  theme — not  in  a  roundabout 
way  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  a  straight  path.  What  is  the  iin- 
pression  made  by  Columbia  upon  an  outsider?  I  can  answer 
that,  after  twenty-five  years  of  experience  and  observation  in  tlie 
educational  world,  I  believe  Columbia  University  stands  more 
completely  ready  and  more  adequately  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  next  century,  than  any  other  university  in  this 
country.  [Applause.]  Situated  as  it  is  in  this  great  metropolis, 
— and  the  history  of  the  world,  the  history  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, shows  that,  as  they  become  more  and  more  advanced,  they 
become  more  and  more  given  to  one  great  city  and  several  minor 
cities, — situated  as  is  Columbia  University  in  this  great  metrop- 
olis, at  the  very  center  of  commerical  and  professional  life,  at 
the  very  center  of  the  world  of  litei'ature,  of  the  world  of  art ; 
situated  as  it  is  at  the  very  gateway  of  this  great  continent,  it  is 
at  the  beginnings  of  things,  where  the  pace  is  to  be  set.   .   .   . 

This  brings  to  this  University  an  enormous  responsibility  :  it 
is  to  set  the  pace;  it  is  to  give  tone  and  color;  it  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed very  closely  indeed  by  every  other  educational  institution 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  .  .  .  What 
does  that  mean,  in  the  way  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  opportunity .'' 
It  seeins  to  me  that  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  that  in  the  movement, 
now  already  under  way,  the  tidal  wave  that  is  not  to  recede  at 
all,  we  need  absolute  union  of  thought  and  of  action.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  afford  to  drop  out  of  the  line  of  this  effort  a 
single  graduate  of  this  institution ;  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  to  let  go  just  now  of  a  single  friend.  We  need  to  come 
together  as  perhaps  we  have  never  come  together  before ;  we 
need  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether  just 
now  to  make  this  movement  continuous,  and  to  make  it  surely 
successful.     [Applause.]    .   .   . 

I  have  made  some  educational  prophecies  in  the  past,  and 
I  cannot  now  recall  any  of  them  that  have  fallen  very  far 
short  of  fulfillment.  After  four  months'  residence  here, 
and  a  careful  observation  of  the  ground ;  and  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  great  academies  that  are  tributar}-  to  this  College, 
of  the  high  schools  which  are  growing  in  this  city  and  which 
are  beginning  to  turn  out  large  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women    ready   for   college   work,  backed   by   an    incentive    to 
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enter  college  because  they  have  read  and  heard  of  it  all  through 
their  course — young  men  and  young  women  who  have  seen 
before  them  the  educational  ladder  of  Huxley,  which  leads 
from  the  gutter  to  the  University — as  I  have  thought  of  all  that, 
and  have  considered  the  numbers  available,  and  have  seen  the 
increasing  and  intelligent  recognition  by  the  American  people 
of  the  necessity  of  having  educated  men  and  women  in  all  de- 
partments of  life,  I  have  ventured  to  say  to  the  President  of  this 
University,  and  I  venture  to  say  to  you  now,  that  within  five  years 
from  this  time  there  will  be  five  thousand  students  in  Columbia, 
and  that,  if  the  President  be  not  quick,  he  will  find  the  incoming 
tide  more  rapid  and  overwhelming  than  he  will  be  able  to  meet. 

I  believe  that  will  be  true.  There  can  be  little  question  that  to 
provide  for  this  growth  (I  speak  unofficially),  Columbia  Univer- 
sity ought  to  have  one  million  dollars  a  year  for  each  of  the  next 
ten  years  to  put  it  on  its  feet.  Further,  with  the  vast  resources 
of  this  city  still  unexplored  and  unexploited,  I  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  one  million  dollars  a  year  for  each  of  the  next 
ten  years,  if  a  few  men  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  will  set 
themselves  to  that  task.  It  means  only  fifty  sums  of  $20,000  each, 
or  one  hundred  of  $10,000  each,  or  any  other  number  of  gifts 
that  can  be  used  as  a  multiple  or  a  divisor  or  resulting  factor. 
It  will  not  be  a  difficult  task  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
The  money  is  here,  the  interest  is  here,  the  University  is  here, 
with  its  broad  foundations  and  magnificent  history.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  such  a  movement  can  possibly  fail  of  an  easy  and 
successful  issue. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  a  group  of  gentle- 
men were  discussing  the  feasibility  and  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing there  a  national  university.  After  some  time  had  been 
given  to  that  discussion,  some  one  was  unwise  enough  to  ask  me 
what  I  thought  of  the  entire  proposition.  I  said  then,  as  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  to  you  to-day,  that  if  Columbia  College 
then — and  University  now — in  the  City  of  New  York  should 
ever  awaken  to  a  clear  recognition  of  its  possibilities  and  its  op- 
portunities, or  should  ever  become  the  object  of  proper  civic 
pride,  there  would  be  no  earthly  use  of  undertaking  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  university  anywhere  in  this  country  except 
right  here.      [Applause.] 
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Columbia  University,  I  think,  has  awakened,  and  has  fully- 
awakened,  to  its  opportunities  and  to  the  possibilities  that  await 
it.  Civic  pride  has  been  aroused — not  enough  as  yet,  but  it  has 
been  aroused.  The  attention  that  is  paid  to  this  institution,  the 
knowledge  that  men  have  of  it,  the  confidence  that  they  feel  in  it 
and  its  work,  are  undoubtedly  greater  than  they  were  even  five 
years  ago.  And  I  simply  repeat  that,  if  this  civic  pride  can  be 
stimulated  and  quickened,  and  intelligently  focussed  upon  the 
matter  of  endowments,  you  should  have  no  greater  hesitation 
and  no  greater  doubt  in  accepting  as  true  the  statement  I  made 
ten  years  ago,  than  I  have  in  expressing  the  pleasure  I  have  felt 
this  afternoon  in  accepting  your  very  cordial  invitation  and  in 
speaking  to  you  from  this  platform.      [Great  applause.] 

The  presiding  officer  then  said  : 

Of  course,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  should  not  be  at  all  sat- 
isfied unless  we  heard  some  words  from  our  President,  and  I 
invite  President  Low  to  speak  to  you.      [Applause.] 

President  Low's  remarks  were  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  .  .  .  Those  who 
have  had  the  charge  of  this  meeting  have  reserved  for  me  a  very 
great  pleasure.  It  may  be  news  to  you,  to  some  of  you  it  doubtless 
is  news,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  University  has  been  very  desirous 
of  carrying  up  the  walls  of  this  building  another  story.  The  ad- 
dition of  that  story  to  what  is  already  erected  will  give  to  us  a 
dining-hall,  which  is  to  be  ultimately  our  Memorial  Hall ;  it  will 
give  us  a  large  lecture-room,  which  is  much  needed ;  it  will  pro- 
vide better  accommodations  for  the  offices  of  the  University — 
what  I  may  call  its  business  offices,  like  those  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  and  grounds,  the  post-office  and  the  like — ; 
and  it  will  give  to  both  students  and  professors  more  rooms  for 
social  purposes.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  raise  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  I 
am  privileged  to  say  to  you  that  the  alumni  of  this  University 
have  pledged,  or  have  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  that 
sum.      [Applause.] 

It  has  come,  perhaps,  in  larger  measure  from  the  alumni  of 
the  College.     As  Dr.  Canfield  has  intimated,  those  who  are  men 
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of  the  College  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  giving  in  a  larger 
way  always.  [Laughter.]  But  it  has  come  in  part  from  every 
school  in  the  University.  And  it  means  much,  I  think,  that 
those  who  have  graduated  not  only  from  the  College,  but  from 
all  of  our  schools,  are  joining  hands  in  this  way  for  the  building 
up  of  the  University  of  the  future,  which  we  have  just  heard 
described  in  such  eloquent  terms. 

Dr.  Canfield  says  we  need  a  million  dollars  a  year.  I  admire 
him  for  his  moderation.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  Uni- 
versity, as  an  educational  factor,  consists  of  three  corporations : 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  Corporation  of  Barnard  College  and  the 
Corporation  of  Teachers  College.  To  those  three  corporations 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  this 
year,  and  we  have  scarcely  tried.  Therefore,  I  think  that  a 
million  dollars  is  much  too  small  a  sum  at  which  to  aim. 

It  is  striking  also  to  consider  that  the  University,  in  all  its  parts, 
has  added  to  its  number  of  students  this  year  a  body  equal  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  College  ;  and  the  College  is  larger  than 
it  ever  has  been  at  any  time  in  its  history.  I  think  that  at  the 
date  of  my  election  ten  years  ago  there  was  less  than  three  hun- 
dred students  in  Columbia  College.  This  last  year  there  have 
been  four  hundred  and  sixty.  We  have  added  to  the  University 
system,  in  the  three  corporations,  a  body  of  students  numbering 
four  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

I  think  you  can  see  for  yourselves,  with  these  few  facts  and 
figures  at  command,  what  a  future  there  really  is  before  this  Uni- 
versity; for  we  all  appreciate  what  we  can  help  to  make  it. 
This  is  the  particular  thought  that  I  should  like  to  leave  with  the 
alumni  as  my  closing  word  this  afternoon. 

Dean  Van  A?7iringe. — If  there  happen  to  be  here  any  Co- 
lumbia men  who  knew  how  to  give  the  old  Columbia  cry,  I  wish 
they  would  stand  up  and  give  it  for  President  Low.      [Cheers.] 

Now  give  thi'ee  for  the  Librarian  who  gave  us  such  a  good 
speech.      [Cheers.] 

Now,  I  want  three  times  three  for  old  Columbia,  the  mother 
of  us  all.      [Cheers.] 

A   Voice. — Now,  three  for  the  Dean.      [Cheers.] 
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UNDERGRADUATE   PUBLICATIONS  AT 
COLUMBIA     III 

IV     The  University  Quarterly,   1860-1861 

BETWEEN  181 5,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Academic 
Recreations  of  the  Philolexian  Society  flourished  and 
failed,  and  1868,  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  Caf 
and  Gozun,  there  was  no  literary  publication  at  Columbia. 
Undergraduate  editorial  interest  went  no  further,  ap- 
parently, than  the  yearly  Catalogue  and  the  Columbiad^ 
the  latter  evidencing  the  literary  taste  and  ability  of  the  stu- 
dents only  through  the  editorials  and  class  songs  which 
there  appeared.  Why  this  should  have  been  so,  is  not  clear. 
A  former  librarian,  in  a  report  on  the  college  library,  men- 
tions many  names  of  Columbia  graduates  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  contemporary  literature.  The  taste  and  talent 
of  these  men  could  not  in  every  case  have  been  developed 
subsequent  to  their  leaving  Columbia.  It  is  curious,  there- 
fore, that  their  interests  and  ambitions  should  not  have  led 
them  in  their  student  days  to  provide  the  usual  undergrad- 
uate field  for  experiment  and  recognition.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, only  goes  to  show  how  far,  in  the  earl}^  days,  Co- 
lumbia was  from  expressing,  as  she  does  now,  the  full, 
concentrated  life  and  interests  of  her  sons.  Edgar  Faw- 
cett,  whom  we  have  met  in  his  connection  with  the  Coluni- 
biad  of  '67,  was  hailed  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  not  many  years 
after  leaving  Columbia,  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  writers  in  America  ;  but  in  college  he  practically  did 
nothing  that  has  come  down  to  us.  And  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews,  although  he  contributed  to  Caf  and  Gown  a 
few  bits  of  verse,  did  not  write  them  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose and  was  never  an  editor.  There  was  evidently  no 
incentive  in  those  days,  such  as  is  now  exerted  by  flour- 
ishing departments  of  English  and  literature,  to  practice 
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writing ;   and  the  stimulus  that  finally  awoke  latent  ability 
seems  to  have  come  later  in  lifeT  and  from  without. 

That  Columbia  was  very  slow  on  the  literary  side  of  her 
undergraduate  development,  as  compared  with  other  col- 
leges in  the  country,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  it 
was  not  until  1868  that  a  very  modest  and  very  crude  little 
publication  did  appear,  many  large  and  flourishing  college 
magazines  had  long  been  in  the  field.  The  Tale  Literary 
Monthly  was  founded  in  1836,  and  in  1870  it  contained 
sixty-two  pages  of  reading.  The  Brtmonian  was  founded 
even  earlier,  and  claims  now  to  be  the  oldest  college  peri- 
odical in  the  country.  There  were  also  magazines  at 
Princeton,  Hamilton  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  less  preten- 
tious publications  at  Michigan,  Amherst,  Harvard,  Wes- 
leyan,  Trinity,  Cornell,  the  City  College  and  other  places. 

Here,  speaking  of  intercollegiate  journalism,  we  must 
make  a  digression,  before  coming  to  Cap  and  Gozvn,  to 
notice  an  enterprise  in  which  Columbia  was  interested,  in 
connection  with  other  institutions  of  learning.  Columbia's 
participation  in  the  University  ^larterly  in  1860-1  is  the 
sole  exception  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  lapse 
in  literary  interest  between  1815  and  1868.  The  Univer- 
sity ^larterly  was  a  magazine  intended  to  illustrate  under- 
graduate life  and  thought  throughout  the  world  and  to 
bring  into  touch  the  colleges  of  America  and  the  universi- 
ties of  England  and  of  Europe.  Its  first  name  was  The 
Undergraduate^  but  this  was  dropped  after  the  first  num- 
ber. The  magazine  was  "  conducted  by  an  association 
of  collegiate  and  professional  students  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe."  This  association  was  composed  of  local 
boards  of  editors,  that  situated  at  New  Haven  (Yale  Uni- 
versity) being  a  board  of  compilation,  as  well  as  an  edi- 
torial body.  The  association  had  in  addition  a  salaried 
general  secretary,  not  an  undergraduate,  who  acted  as  its 
permanent  treasurer  and  agent.  The  local  editorial  boards 
were  appointed  by  the  faculties  or  chosen  among  the  stu- 
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dents.  At  Columbia,  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  then  in  his 
senior  year,  was  elected  to  the  first  board.  And  it  is  Pro- 
fessor Van  Amringe  to-day  who  has  tlie  only  two  volumes 
of  the  University  ^larterly  that  are  known  to  be  extant 
in  Columbia  circles. 

Each  number  of  the  magazine  contained  from  150  to  200 
pages.  The  contents  were  miscellaneous,  but  were  divided 
roughly  into  two  sections — namely,  essays  and  news  arti- 
cles. Each  college  was  theoretically  supposed  to  write  a 
news-article  quarterly,  and  these  were  printed  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  essays  were  philosophical,  literar}^,  his- 
torical, academical,  etc.  Columbia  news  articles  appeared 
as  follows  :  in  April,  i860,  a  general  descriptive  account 
of  Columbia  College,  by  J.  "  Harvard  "  Van  Amringe  ;  in 
October,  i860,  an  account  of  Commencement,  by  William 
F.  Whitehouse ;  in  January,  1861,  "Columbia  College 
Law  School,"  by  Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight ;  in 
April,  1861,  "Columbia  College,"  by  E.  Walter  West, 
and  "Columbia  College  Societies,"  by  Wm.  M.  Van 
Wagenen ;  in  July,  1861,  a  very  interesting  account  of 
early  Civil  War  excitement  at  Columbia  and  an  account 
of  the  visit  of  Colonel  Anderson  of  Fort  Sumter  to  the 
College,  by  C.  Sigourney  Knox  ;  in  October,  1861,  another 
article  by  Mr.  Knox.  The  essays  contributed  by  Colum- 
bia men  were  as  follows  :  "  Academical  Ethics,"  anony- 
mous, in  July,  i860  ;  "  The  Library  of  Columbia  College," 
by  W.A.Jones,  M.  A.,  librarian,  in  January,  1861  ;  "Pro- 
fessional Study,"  by  Abraham  Suydam,  in  April,  1861  ; 
"  The  American  College,"  by  Abraham  Suydam,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1861. 

These  articles  are  all  interesting.  Their  authors  were 
talking  not  merely  to  their  fellow-students,  but  to  the 
world ;  and  so  their  work  was  done  with  care  and  fore- 
thought, and  may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  what  Co- 
lumbia men  were  proudest  of,  and  what  they  regarded  as 
most  significant  and  interesting  in  their  institution's  achieve- 
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ments  and  ideals.  On  retrospect,  some  of  these  matters  of 
interest  and  self-congratulation  seem  curious,  perhaps ; 
but  this  is  due  to  the  fate  of  fashion  and  progress.  A 
rather  remarkable  principle  for  the  limitation  of  a  college 
library  is  that  suggested  in  Mr.  Jones'  article  on  the  li- 
brary : 

Of  Prose  Fiction^  the  first  demand  of  the  circulating  and  the 
last  of  the  college  library  proper,  unless  the  humorous  sketches 
of  Mr.  Irving  be  included  under  that  head,  there  is  not,  except- 
ing the  Waverley  Novels,  which  are  regarded  as  literary  illus- 
trations of  history,  strictly  speaking,  an  English  novel  in  the 
library. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that 

the  only  approximation  to  prose  fiction  w^hich  we  have  are 
Lyly's  Euphues^  Patrick's  Pilgri7n;  Barclay's  Argenis ;  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia;  John  Bunch,  "  the  English  Rabelais"  ;  Psalman- 
azar's  Description  of  the  Island  of  For inosa. 

The  University  ^larterly,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  at 
least  so  far  as  Columbia  had  any  connection  with  it,  did 
not  continue  after  the  completion  of  its  second  volume  ;  so 
that  in  1861,  the  golden  thread  on  which  the  pearls  of 
student  thought  were  to  be  strung  from  Harvard  to  Heidel- 
berg was  severed  forever. 

V     Cap  and  Gown.*     1868-1873 

The  Cap  and  Gozvn  was  founded  in  1868,  a  prospectus 
being  issued  in  April,  and  the  first  number  appeared  in 
June  of  that  year.  The  first  editors  were  David  B. 
Ogden,  '69  (Managing  Editor) ;  W.  D.  Foulke,  '69  (Sec- 
retary) ;  S.  A.  Blatchford,  '67  ;  Cadwallader  E.  Ogden, 
'67  ;   J.  H.  Livingston,  '69,   and  Franklin  B.  Lord,  '70. 

*  The  following  numbers  of  Cap  and  Gown  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
Library  :  Vol.  II,  Nos.  5  and  6  ;  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i  ;  Vol.  V,  No.  4.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  complete  the  files,  but  without  success.  If  any  reader 
of  the  Quarterly  knows  of  the  existence  of  other  numbers  that  can  be 
secured  for  the  completion  of  the  Library's  collection  of  Columbiana, 
he  can  do  a  good  service  by  communicating  with  the  Librarian. 
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The  next  year  the  board  was  enlarged,  and  dignified,  more- 
over, with  such  high-sounding  offices  as  Superintendent  of 
Advertising  and  Superintendent  of  Printing.  It  was  this 
year,  1869-70,  too,  that  Seth  Low,  Caf  and  Gown's  most 
distinguished  editor,  joined  the  staff. 

In  appearance  the  paper  was  an  eight-page  quarto  sheet, 
9^x12  inches,  double-column,  heavily  leaded,  and  with 
a  border.  In  contents,  it  was  miscellaneous,  printing  es- 
says, descriptive  papers,  skits  and  sketches,  verses  original 
and  reprinted,  intercollegiate  news  under  the  head  of 
"  shavings,"  exchange  notes,  correspondence,  records  of 
college  affairs  and  editorials.  The  quality  of  the  matter 
will  not  bear  close  investigation.  It  was  very  crude  and 
boyish — academic  in  the  least  desirable  sense  of  the  word. 
The  paper  was  hardl}^  above  that  which  might  have  been 
issued  from  a  high  school,  and  seems  scarcely  to  justify  the 
favor  in  which  it  was  apparently  held  by  the  students,  judg- 
ing from  mention  made  of  it  in  contemporary  Columbiads, 
save  on  the  supposition  that  Columbia  was  then,  even  as  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  the  Recreations^  a  very  great  re- 
move from  the  College,  not  to  say  the  University,  of  to-day. 
Of  it  the  '70  Coliinibiad  said  in  its  editorial  resume : 

There  has  been,  until  of  late,  a  great  want  of  a  college  paper, 
but  none  has  made  its  appearance  until,  on  a  sudden,  ignoring 
all  opposition  and  difficulty}  there  sprang  into  existence  the  Cap 
and  Gozv7i^  which  was  immediately  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
whole  college.  So  soon  did  it  become  universally  popular  that 
it  seemed  more  like  a  pamphlet  of  years'  standing  than  an  en- 
tirely new  publication.  At  present  its  contributors  are  many, 
and  its  pages  filled  with  wit  and  humor,  poetry  and  prose,  and 
as  such  it  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  all  true  lovers  of 
college  literature. 

It  may  have  been  partly  the  name  which  recommended 
it ;  because,  as  a  later  Columbiad  says,  it  seemed  to  keep  in 
memory  the  old  custom  of  "  cap  and  gown,"  which,  as  tend- 
ing to  facilitate  and  thus  to  encourage  cheating    at  exami- 
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nations,  had  been  abolished  just  previous  to  the  founding  of 
the  paper  and,  ahhough  the  decree  forbidding  the  wearing 
of  the  academic  garb  was  afterwards  repealed,  had  never 
again  been  generally  established.  It  must  also  have  been 
a  pleasant  novelty  to  have,  in  the  new  paper,  a  medium 
for  the  expression  of  student  opinion  and  for  open  criti- 
cism of  the  faculty  and  of  the  administration  of  the  col- 
lege, which  at  Columbia  has  always  been  cherished  as  a 
privilege  no  less  dear  and  inalienable  than  those  con- 
ceded in  Magna  Charta  and  the  English  Constitution.  A 
this  time  the  chief  topic  for  editorial  discussion  was  the 
"  New  System,"  as  it  was  called,  under  which  marks  and 
restrictions  in  scholarship  and  discipline  were  abolished, 
and  Columbia  posed  as  a  pioneer  in  the  matter  of  liberty 
for  students.  The  new  system,  however,  was  chiefly  con- 
spicuous as  a  failure ;  and  a  compromise  system,  which  re- 
quired examination,  obligatory  attendance  and  recitations, 
and  a  class  rating  according  to  any  system  a  professor 
might  individually  choose,  was  adopted  and  printed  in  Caf 
a?id  Gozufi. 

By  way  of  enlivening  this  account,  we  now  reprint,  with 
the  author's  very  reluctant  permission,  one  of  the  two  pieces 
of  verse  by  "J.  B.  M."  (Professor  Brander  Matthews),  to 
be  found  in  the  copies  of  Cap  and  Gown  on  file  in  the 
library.  It  is  an  imitation  of  Hood,  and  is  entitled  '♦  The 
Wail  of  the  Broken-Hearted."  The  other,  which  we  do 
not  print,  is  a  piece  of  macaronic  verse  in  six  languages 
and  "  eight  spasms." 

"  I  loved  that  maid,  and  hoped  to  make 

Her  mine,  and  mine  alone  ! 
But  now — my  hopes  are  dashed,  alas  ! 

My  pretty  dream  has  flown. 
Each  time  I  called  I  found  my  fair 

Would  by  the  piano  be  ; 
She  played  me  many  a  piece  by  Liszt, 

But  ne'er  would  list  to  me. 

In  silence  then  I  swore  an  oath 

That  I'd  no  more  be  dumb  ; 
Like  champagne  then  I  tried  to  pop, 
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Like  champagne  she  was  Mumm. 
I  showed  her  all  my  hopes,  my  life, 

Each  dream  howe'er  minute  ; 
I  told  her  how  I'd  studied  law 

And  hoped  to  gain  my  suit  ; 
She  said  she  saw  I'd  studied  law. 

She  told  it  from  afar, 
And  said  that  it  was  evident 

I'd  practised  at  the  bar  ! 
She  called  me  vain  and  said  my  cheek 

She  could  not  understand  ; 
And  though  I  ne'er  could  Her-mann  be. 

She'd  show  me  slight  of  hand. 
'Twas  but  too  true  !  within  one  week, 

The  space  of  seven  days. 
She  married  an  ugly  gamboleer, 

A  man  of  winning  ways. 
I've  told  my  woes  in  dismal  prose, 

I've  tried  to  rage  and  curse  : 
But  now  'tis  time  to  try  in  rhyme. 

And  go  from  bad  to  verse." 

Whatever  the  Colunihiad  might  say  favorably  of  Ca^ 
and  Gozvn,  the  fact  soon  became  apparent  that  the  new 
paper  was  not  on  a  paying  basis  ;  for  advertisements  were 
few,  and  the  subscription  list  was  small.  It  was  seen  that  a 
new  and  broader  policy  was  necessary  for  its  continued 
existence.  Hitherto  it  had  been  purely  a  School  of  Arts 
organ  ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1873  advances  were  made  to 
the  Laboratory  Association  of  the  School  of  Mines,  toward 
securing  the  cooperation  of  that  body  in  publishing  and 
editing  the  paper.  On  coming  to  an  agreement  that  a  more 
representative  name  should  be  chosen,  that  there  should  be 
entire  equalit}^  between  the  Mines  and  Arts  editors  and  also 
that  its  new  editors  should  bring  in  fifty  new  subscriptions, 
in  earnest  of  their  serious  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
paper,  an  arrangement  was  brought  about  by  which  five 
Mines  men,  including  the  now  Professor  F.  R.  Hutton, 
were  taken  on  the  staff.  The  name  was  changed  from 
Cap  and  Gozvn  to  Acta  Columbiana,  and  under  this  style 
it  started  on  a  new  career  of  twelve  years'  duration,  or 
until  1885.  W.  A.  Bradley 
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COLUMBIA   COLLEGE   IN    1787 

THE  following  excerpt  from  the  Life^  Journal  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Manassah  Cutler  (vol. 
ii.,  pp.  239-40),  may  be  of  interest  to  Columbia  men  of  the 
present  generation.  To  give  this  excerpt  from  Dr.  Cut- 
ler's diary  its  proper  historical  setting,  it  may  suffice  to 
remark  that  in  the  early  summer  of  1787  Dr.  Cutler  had 
come  to  New  York  city  to  make  application  of  Congress 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  in 
behalf  of  the  Ohio  Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  promoters.  While  in  the  city,  he  was  variously  en- 
tertained ;  and  among  the  places  of  interest  visited  by  him 
was  the  recently  reorganized  Columbia  College.  His  im- 
pressions of  that  visit  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the 
following  quaint  extract  from  his  journal : 

Tuesday,  July  10  [^1787']  .  .  .  Called  on  Dr.  Crosby,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Hazard.  The  Doctor  is  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  Columbia  College,  in  this  city,  and  was  so  polite  as  to  invite 
me  to  visit  the  college  and  introduce  me  to  the  Governors.  The 
College  is  built  of  stone,  in  an  elegant  style,  three  stories  high, 
with  three  cross  entries.  In  front  is  a  square  and  spacious  yard, 
with  a  very  high  fence.  There  is  a  flight  of  steps  up  to  each 
entry.  The  building  is  very  long  and  wide.  At  the  west  end 
is  the  hall  in  front  and  the  dining-room  in  the  rear,  with  only  a 
partition  between  them.  In  the  second  story  over  the  hall  is  the 
library.  It  was  once  large,  but  most  of  the  books  were  pillaged 
by  the  British  soldiery,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  shelves  are 
now  empty.  Here  I  found  a  number  of  volumes  of  Dr.  Hill's 
Natural  History. 

It  consists  of  thirty  volumes,  in  large  folios  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  carried  off  by  the  British.*  This  is  the  fate 
of  war.  The  engravings  of  the  plates  are  well  executed  and  it 
is  the  best  work  of  that  voluminous  writer.  It  cost  one  htmdred 
guineas,  and  is  the  only  set  ever  imported  to  America.      On  the 

*  Our  library  catalogue  accounts  for  the  presence  of  volumes  I  and  III 
of  this  work. 
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opposite  side  is  the  apparatus  chamber,  but  this  suffered  the  same 
fate  with  the  library,  and  few  articles,  and  those  of  little  consider- 
ation, remain.  In  the  third  story,  over  the  library,  is  the  cham- 
ber where  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy 
delivers  his  lectures  and  instructs  the  class  in  mathematics.*  It 
is  very  prettily  prepared  for  the  purpose.  He  is  an  agreeable 
gentleman  and  appeared  to  be  well  informed  in  the  line  of  his 
professorship. 

Adjoining  this  chamber  is  the  apparatus  which  he  uses  in  the 
course  of  his  instruction.  It  is  new  and  very  elegant,  consisting 
of  a  small  reflecting  achromatic  telescopef,  a  fine  compound 
microscope,  a  camera  obscura  on  a  new  plan,  a  complete  appar- 
atus of  mechanical  powers,  J  a  new  set  of  two  feet  globes  and 
several  other  instruments.  I  was  much  pleased  with  a  new  con- 
structed compass,  so  formed  as  to  take  azimuths  to  show  the  dip 
of  the  needle  and  variations,  with  an  instrument  adjusted  to  it 
for  taking  bearings  and  altitudes.  §  It  cost  sixty  guineas.  Here 
was  an  electrical  machine,  ||  but  of  little  value  in  making  experi- 
ments on  the  large  scale. 


*John  Kemp,  LL.D.,  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  1787. 

tDr.  Cutler  meant  either  a  "  reflecting  telescope"  or  an  "  achromatic 
telescope";  or  perhaps  he  confused  the  two.  Professor  Rees  informs  me 
that  the  astronomical  department  still  possesses  an  old  reflecting  telescope 
dating  back  prior  to  the  year  17S7.  Professor  Hallockalso  states  that  the 
physics  department  possesses  an  achromatic  telescope  dating  back  to  pre- 
Revolutionarj  times.  This  latter  telescope  is  the  so-called  "Washington 
telescope,"  Avhich,  according  to  tradition,  was  borrowed  from  the  College 
by  General  Washington  for  use  during  the  campaign  about  New  York.  It 
is  related  that  Washington  particularly  liked  this  telescope,  because  of  its 
fine  power. 

X  Mr.  Pfister  has  shown  me  portions  of  an  ancient-looking  set  of  me- 
chanical powers,  belonging  to  the  department  of  mechanics,  which  ap- 
parently belong  to  this  early  period. 

§Two  old  instruments  still  in  the  possession  of  the  University  approx- 
imate this  description.  The  one,  in  the  possession  of  the  astronomical 
department,  was  made  by  an  instrument-maker  "  to  His  Majesty,  k.  g. 
III."  The  other,  an  old  theodolite  in  the  museum  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment, bears  the  following  inscription  :  "The  gift  of  his  excellency, 
Wm.  Tryon,  Goverxour  of  New-York,  to  Kings  College,  January 

1ST,    1773." 

II  Professor  Rood  i-ecalls  the  presence  of  this  old  machine  in  his  depart- 
ment.    It  was  a  static  machine  having  a  plate  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
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There  are  about  150  students  in  the  college.*  Dr.  Sam. 
Johnson, t  of  Connecticut,  was  lately  elected  \  President,  as  suc- 
cessor to  his  father,  the  late  President,  but  has  not  yet  accepted  § 
the  invitation.  The  presiding  Professor  1|  is  a  Dutchman,  but 
[sic]  very  polite,  and  invited  us  to  his  chamber  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  college,  where  he  resides  with  his  wife  and  family  in 
a  very  pretty  style. 1[  I  was  pleased  with  the  college,  and  the 
civilities  and  attention  of  the  Governors.  It  stands  in  a  fine, 
airy  situation,  towards  North  River,  just  in  the  edge  of  the  city.** 

[George  B.  Germann] 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  resolution  of  the  trustees,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  some  southern  institution  of  learning,  after  having  been  put  in 
order  by  Professor  Rood. 

*  President  Moore's  Historical  Sketch  of  Columbia  College  (p.  70)  in- 
dicates that,  at  the  time  of  President  Johnson's  accession  in  the  fall  of 
1787,  thirty-nine  students  were  enrolled  in  the  College. 

t  William  Samuel  Johnson,  S.  T.  D. 

I  May  8,  1787. 

§  Accepted  November  12,  17S7. 

II  It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  period  between  17S4  and  1787,  Co- 
lumbia College  had  no  president.  The  professors  in  turn  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

IT  Thinking  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  this 
presiding  professor,  who  apparently  did  not  find  politeness  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  virility  of  Dutch  blood,  I  have  consulted  with  Professor 
Van  Amringe  relative  to  this  matter.  Professor  Van  Amringe  is  of  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  professor  referred  to  was  John  Daniel  Gross,  S. 
T.  D.  (Professor  of  Geography  and  the  German  Language,  1784-1795, 
and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1787-1795).  Dr.  Gross  was  a  man 
of  great  power  in  the  College  in  those  days,  evidently  the  most  influential 
man  on  the  faculty.  The  contributing  circumstances,  taken  in  connection 
with  our  chronicler's  terse  characterization,  are  the  criteria  for  our  identi- 
fication. 

**  The  college  property  consisted  of  the  land  situated  within  the  limits 
of  Barclay  and  Murray  streets,  Church  street  and  the  river.  The  College 
building  was  situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  Hudson 
River  shore  line  of  those  days. 
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A  NEW  PLAN  OF  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE 

DURING  the  last  academic  year  a  movement  was 
started  which  seems  likely  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  college  entrance  examinations, 
at  least  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  I  refer  to  the 
establishment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  of  a  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
which  is  to  hold  examinations  at  convenient  points  in  the 
month  of  June,  its  certificates  to  be  accepted  by  the  partici- 
pating colleges  in  lieu  of  their  own  local  examinations. 

The  initial  steps  were  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  12,  1899.  At  this 
meeting  the  plan  of  a  joint  examination  board  was  discussed, 
the  idea  was  approved  and  appropriate  resolutions  were 
passed.  In  pursuance  of  the  resolutions,  a  conference  was 
called  and  was  held  at  Columbia  University  on  December 
22.  This  conference,  under  the  chairmanship  of  President 
Low,  voted  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  such  a  board  as  had 
been  contemplated  by  the  Trenton  resolutions,  and  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  organization 
and  a  definition  of  requirements.  This  sub-committee,  con- 
sisting of  Professor  N.  M.  Butler,  of  Columbia,  Professor 
A.  F.  West,  of  Princeton,  Professor  H.  S.  White,  of  Cor- 
nell, Dr.  E.  J.  Goodwin,  principal  of  one  of  New  York  high 
schools,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Farrand,  of  the  Newark  Academy, 
was  recommended  to  take  the  "  Report  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments "  as  a  guide  in  its  deliberations  and  to  secure,  by 
conference  or  otherwise,  information  concerning  systems 
of  examinations  in  this  and  other  countries. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  the  committee,  after  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  its  problem,  submitted  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  proposed  board,  and  a  definition  of  require- 
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ments  in  certain  subjects  (see  below).  The  definitions 
follow  the  model  recommended  and  are  too  long  to  print 
here.     The  plan  of  organization  is  as  follows  : 

1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
to  consist  of  the  President,  or  an  authorized  representative,  of  each  college 
or  university  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  which  has  a  freshman,  or 
entering,  class  of  not  fewer  than  fifty  students  (courses  in  arts  and  in  sci- 
ences to  be  reckoned  together  for  this  purpose),  and  of  five  representa- 
tives of  secondary  schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  to  be 
chosen  annually  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
or  in  such  manner  as  that  Association  shall  direct. 

2.  This  Board  shall  organize  by  the  election  of  a  chairman,  a  vice- 
chairman,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  secretary  and  the  treasurer 
need  not  be  members  of  the  Board. 

3.  The  Board  shall  choose  annually  an  executive  committee  to  consist 
of  five  members,  including  at  least  one  representative  of  the  secondary 
schools,  which  shall  have  such  powers  and  duties  as  the  Board  may,  from 
time  to  time,  determine. 

4.  This  Board  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  adopt  and  pub- 
lish a  statement  of  the  ground  which  should  be  covered  and  of  the  aims 
which  should  be  sought  by  secondary  school  teaching  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  (and  in  such  others  as  may  be  desirable),  and  a  plan  of 
examination  suitable  as  a  test  for  admission  to  college  :  botany,  chem- 
istry, English,  French,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathematics, 
physics,  zoology. 

5.  Not  later  than  December  of  each  academic  year,  this  Board  shall 
designate  for  each  subject  named  in  section  4  a  college  teacher  to  act  as 
chief  examiner,  and  one  additional  college  teacher  and  one  secondary 
school  teacher  to  act  as  associate  examiners,  and  shall  fix  their  compen- 
sation. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examiners  so  appointed  to  prepare  ex- 
amination questions,  or  other  appropriate  tests,  in  the  several  subjects,  to 
be  used  at  the  annual  examinations  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  When  the  several  question 
papers,  or  other  tests,  have  been  agreed  on  by  the  respective  groups  of 
examiners,  they  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  or  revision  to  a  commit- 
tee, to  consist  of  the  chief  examiners  and  the  five  representatives  of  the 
secondary  schools  upon  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The 
action  of  this  committee  of  revision  shall  be  final. 

6.  Not  later  than  May  of  each  academic  year  the  Board  shall  appoint  a 
staff  of  readers  to  inspect  and  give  a  rating  to  the  answer-books,  or  other 
tests,  offered  at  the  examinations,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation.  Both 
college  and  secondary  school  teachers  shall  be  eligible  for  such  appoint- 
ments. 
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7.  The  examination  papers  shall  be  transmitted,  as  soon  as  adopted  by 
the  committee  of  revision,  to  the  secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  and  shall  be  printed  and  distributed,  under  his  direc- 
tion, to  such  examination  centers  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine. 

8.  The  examinations  shall  be  held  at  such  times,  in  such  places  and 
under  such  supervision  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or 
its  executive  committee  may,  from  year  to  year,  determine. 

9.  Immediately  on  the  completion  of  an  examination,  the  answer-books, 
or  other  records,  shall  be  forwarded  in  sealed  packages  to  the  secretary  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  who  shall  assign  them  for  in- 
spection and  rating  to  such  readers  as  the  Board  or  its  executive  com- 
mittee may  have  chosen.  The  answer-books  and  other  records,  together 
•with  the  rating  accorded  them,  shall  be  returned  by  the  reader  within  one 
Aveek  after  their  receipt,  to  the  secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board,  who  shall  issue  a  certificate  as  to  the  name,  residence  and 
age  of  the  candidate ;  the  name  of  the  school  last  attended  or,  if  pri- 
vately taught,  the  name  of  the  last  teacher;  the  subjects  in  w^hich  exam- 
inations were  taken  ;  the  rating  accorded  in  each  subject;  and  the  place 
and  date  of  the  examination. 

10.  Ansv/er-books  shall  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  100,  books  marked  from 
100  to  90  being  rated  as  excellent,  from  90  to  75  as  good,  from  75  to  60 
as  fair,  from  60  to  50  as  poor,  and  below  50  as  very  poor.  No  answer- 
book  shall  be  finally  marked  below  60  until  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  two 
readers.  Both  marks  and  rating  shall  appear  on  the  certificate.  No  revi- 
sion of  any  answer-book  will  be  made  after  its  rating  has  been  determined. 
All  books  marked  below  60  shall  be  kept  for  two  years.  At  any  time  with- 
in that  period  they  will  be  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  candidate,  to  any 
designated  college. 

11.  Before  admission  to  examination  in  any  year  each  candidate  shall 
pay  a  fee  of  $5  and  shall  receive  a  receipt  therefor.  The  amount  of  such 
fees,  together  with  a  correct  list  of  the  candidates — their  names,  addresses, 
ages  and  schools  (or  teachers) — shall  be  transmitted,  together  with  the 
answer  books  and  other  records,  to  the  secretary  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  who  shall  pay  over  the  amount  received  in  fees  to 
the  treasurer. 

12.  Salaries,  bills  and  other  claims  against  the  Board  shall  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

13.  This  board  shall  have  power  to  amend  its  plan  of  organization  and 
constitution  by  a«two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  at  anj-  meeting,  pro- 
vided due  notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  given  in  the  call  for  the 
meeting. 

Such  is  the  plan  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  into  opera- 
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tion  next  year,  it  having  been  matured  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son for  the  preparation  of  question-papers  and  the  holding 
of  examinations  in  June,  1900.  How  it  will  work  in  prac- 
tice and  what  it  may  lead  to,  are,  of  course,  questions  for 
the  future.  But,  in  view  of  its  distinguished  authorship 
and  support,  and  of  the  great  care  with  which  the  de- 
tails have  been  worked  out,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
practibility,  though  minor  difhculties  of  administration  may 
perhaps  develop  at  the  outset.  The  plan  has  already  been 
accepted  by  a  large  number  of  representative  colleges,  in- 
cluding Columbia  and  Barnard.  Among  the  good  results 
that  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  its  operation  are  the 
following  : 

In  the  first  place,  it  insures  a  uniform  definition  of  re- 
quirements and  uniform  tests  for  admission  to  all  the  par- 
ticipating colleges.  This  will  greatly  promote,  not  only 
the  convenience  of  the  secondary  schools,  but  also  the 
efficiency  of  their  instruction.  There  will  be  no  room  for 
the  belief,  or  even  for  the  suspicion,  that  the  examinations  of 
one  college  are  either  easier  or  more  difficult  than  those  of 
any  other.  It  is  true  that  the  new  board  will  be  a  board 
of  examinations  only — that  is,  it  will  not  admit  the  candi- 
date to  any  particular  college,  but  merely  certify  that  he 
has  passed  such  and  such  examinations,  with  such  and  such 
ratings.  It  will  then  be  for  each  college  to  determine  for 
itself  how  many  and  what  counts  it  will  require  for  admis- 
sion to  its  own  ranks.  In  practice,  however,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  come  about  that  the  standard  of  admission  will  be 
substantially  the  same  everywhere. 

In  the  second  place,  it  provides  for  participation  by  sec- 
ondary teachers  in  the  preparation  of  the  tests  which  are 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  their  pupils  to  enter  college. 
This  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  No  one 
else  knows  so  well  as  the  intelligent  schoolman  what 
pupils  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish  in  their 
school  course.     It  has  often  been  charged  that  the  colleges 
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are  apt  to  intrust  the  business  of  their  entrance  examina- 
tions to  young  specialists,  fresh  from  graduate  work,  who 
know  much  about  their  science,  but  not  very  much  about 
what  is  humanly  possible  in  the  teaching  of  it  to  boys  and 
girls  in  the  secondary  school.  Under  the  proposed  system 
there  will  be  no  room  for  this  charge.  The  papers  will 
always  be  prepared  by  a  broad-minded  commission,  con- 
sisting of  experts,  not  only  in  knowledge  but  also  in  teach- 
ing. Necessarily  the  new  arrangement  will  lead  to  a  closer 
relation  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools, 
and  to  fruitful  discussion  of  their  common  problems. 

Again,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  plan  will  promote 
the  convenience  of  candidates,  by  bringing  the  examina- 
tions near  to  them.  It  may  even  result  eventually  in  re- 
lieving the  colleges  altogether  from  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing formal  entrance  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

Finally,  since  the  provisions  adopted  for  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  are  substantially  those  recommended 
by  the  National  Educational  Association,  we  may  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  such  an  extension  of  the  system  as 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  graduate  of  any  good  Amer- 
ican school  to  enter  any  American  college, — and  this  will 
be  a  great  gain. 

Calvin  Thomas 


COLUMBIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 

'HPHE  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
-*-  vancement  of  Science,  held  at  Columbia  during  the 
last  week  in  June,  may  be  cited  as  an  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing participation  of  our  Universit}^  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  development  of  science  in  this  country.  An 
examination  of  the  relation  of  Columbia  to  the  hicrher  offi- 
cers  in  the  Association  reveals  some  interesting  facts,  which 
are  presented  herewith. 
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In  1854  Jol"^!^  Torrey,  at  that  time  professor  of  chemistry 
and  botan}^  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  for  many  years  perhaps  the  most  active  scientist  con- 
nected with  Columbia,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  succeeding  J.  D.  Dana,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, in  that  high  office,  which  he  was  the  first  Colum- 
bia man  to  fill. 

At  the  Newport  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  in 
i860,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  then  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  was  chosen  its  president.  The  Civil 
War  intervened,  and  six  years  later  he  presided  over  the 
meeting  held  in  Buffalo,  having  in  the  meanwhile  been 
chosen  president  of  Columbia  College.  Our  much  beloved 
Newberry,  who  had  been  recently  called  to  the  charge  of 
the  department  of  geology  in  the  Columbia  School  of 
Mines,  succeeded  Barnard  and  presided  over  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  1867.  Till  the  day  of  his 
ever-to-be-regretted  death,  the  American  Association  had 
no  firmer  or  truer  friend  than  John  S.  Newberry. 

Ogden  N.  Rood,  then  professor  of  physics  in  the  College 
and  now  head  of  that  department  in  the  University,  was 
vice-president  of  the  Association  at  its  Salem  meeting  in 
1869.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  recent  years  Professor 
Rood  has  not  been  a  more  frequent  attendant  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association,  for  otherwise  his  splendid 
contributions  to  science  would  have  gained  for  him  ad- 
vancement to  its  highest  office. 

Coming  to  the  names  of  those  who  have  filled  the  office 
of  vice-president  and  chairman  of  a  section,  we  find  that 
in  1882  H.  C.  Bolton,  '62,  presided  over  the  section  of 
chemistry.  Eleven  3'ears  later  H.  F.  Osborn,  who  fills  the 
chair  of  biology  in  Columbia,  presided  over  section  F,  on 
zoology.  N.  L.  Britton,  S.  of  M.,  '79,  was  chosen  to 
preside  in  1896  over  the  section  of  botan3^ 

It  was  not  until  thirty  years  after  Newberry  had  held  the 
office  of  president  of  the  American  Association  that  we  find 
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an  alumnus  of  Columbia  chosen  as  one  of  his  successors. 
In  1896  Wolcott  Gibbs,  '49,  the  Nestor  of  American  scien- 
tists and  America's  first  chemist,  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency. He  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  held 
in  Detroit,  owing  to  ill  health,  but  at  the  jubilee  meeting 
held  in  Boston  in  1898,  he  presided  at  the  opening  session 
and  delivered  his  retiring  address. 

It  was  also  in  1898  that  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  our  profes- 
sor of  psychology,  presided  over  the  section  on  anthro- 
pology. The  section  on  social  and  economic  science  was 
presided  over  in  1899  ^7  Marcus  Benjamin,  S.  of  M.,  '78, 
who,  owing  to  the  absence  of  his  successor  from  the  meet- 
ing this  year,  was  again  chosen  to  preside  over  the  section. 

For  the  meeting  held  this  year,  R.  Woodward,  the  able 
dean  of  Columbia's  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and  its  pro- 
fessor of  mechanics,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation since  1894,  was  chosen  president,  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  at  the  meeting  held  in  our  University  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  professors  presided. 

Among  those  who  have  held  the  office  of  general  secre- 
tar}^  of  the  Association  are  the  following  Columbia  men  : 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  '49,  in  1855  ;  H.  C.  Bolton,  '62,  in  1878, 
1879  and  1890;  and  J.  K.  Rees,  '72,  in  1880.  H.  C. 
Bolton,  '62,  and  William  Hallock,  '79,  have  been  secre- 
taries of  the  council — in  1889  and  1899,  respectively. 

The  Columbia  graduates  or  officers  who  have  been  sec- 

CD 

retary  of  a  "section"  include:  H.  C.  Bolton,  '62,  of  the 
sub-section  of  chemistry,  in  1876;  J.  K.  Rees,  '72,  of  the 
section  of  mathematics  and  ph3'sics,  in  1879  '  William  Hal- 
lock,  '79,  of  physics,  in  1899  ;  A.  A.  Julien,  of  geology  and 
geography,  in  1883  ;  Arthur  HoUick,  '79,  S.  of  M.,  of  geol- 
ogy and  geograph}',  in  1899  ;  D.  T.  McDougal,  of  botany, 
in  1900;  and  Marcus  Benjamin,  '78,  S.  of  M.,  of  social 
and  economic  science,  in  1898. 

Marcus  Benjamin 
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EDITORIALS 

Even  the  modest  man  may  properly  value  his  industry  and 
his  good  intentions ;  and  these  are  the  merits  upon  which  the 
Quarterly,  which  closes  its  second  volume  with  this  number, 

would  rest  its  principal  claim  to  recognition. 

Starting  some  ten  years  ago  as  an  official 
Bulletin^  it  has  grown  with  Columbia's  growth  and  become 
very  much  more  than  an  official  record.  It  aims  to  reflect  the 
life  of  the  University,  not  only  in  those  aspects  which  are  of  in- 
terest mainly  or  exclusively  to  academic  teachers,  but  also  in 
such  as  appeal  to  the  alumni  and  to  the  educated  public  at  large. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  looks  out  upon  educational  ques- 
tions from  the  Columbia  point  of  view  and  its  articles  are  pri- 
marily for  home  consumption.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
recognizes  the  growing  solidarity  of  higher  educational  interests 
in  the  United  States  and  aims,  accordingly,  to  present  our  local 
affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  light  up  the  path  of  all  who  are 
facing  similar  problems  any^vhere.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
is  meant  by  this  remark,  we  may  refer  to  Professor  Ware's  ad- 
mirable article  in  the  June  number,  with  its  illviminative  compar- 
ison of  the  Columbia  School  of  Architecture  and  the  French 
i^cole  des  Beaux  Arts.  One  who  reads  that  article  perceives 
clearly  the  spirit  of  the  new  Columbia :  it  has  its  eye  upon  the 
best  practice  in  the  world,  but  it  recognizes  that  we  Americans 
have  our  own  character  and  our  own  conditions.  Salvation 
must  come  neither  by  Gallicizing  nor  by  Teutonizing,  but  by 
following  the  apostolic  maxim  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.  Professor  Ware's  contribution  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  kind  of  educational  discussion  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  columns  of  this  journal. 


Last  year  an  able  pundit  in  the  Northeast  propounded  the  idea 

that  the  teaching  of  women  by  men  is  a  dangerous  business — 

that  it  leads,  slowly  perhaps  but  surely,  to  intellectual  asthenia. 

The  discovery  was  not  so  promptly  accepted 

at  its  face  value  as  that  of  Professor  Rontgen  : 

it  met  with  adverse  criticism  even  in  the  immediate  region  of  its 
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provenience.  While  the  battle  was  on,  the  Quarterly  main- 
tained a  discreet  silence,  confident  that,  if  a  new  bacillus  had 
really  been  hunted  down  or  a  new  ptomaine  isolated,  the  fact 
would  soon  emerge  clearly  from  the  logomachy  of  our  neigh- 
bors ;  and  then  we  should  have  been  ashamed,  had  we  taken 
sides  prematurely  with  the  cohorts  of  Angra-Mainyus.  Privately 
we  had  our  doubts,  but,  like  the  owl,  we  kept  up  a  deal  of  think- 
ing ;  we  sedulously  went  into  ourselves,  as  the  Germans  say,  and 
we  scrutinized  very  closely  the  symptoms  of  colleagues  known  to 
have  been  much  addicted  to  the  teaching  of  women.  Once  or 
twice  we  thought  we  had  found  signs  of  mental  decadence, -but 
in  the  end  it  proved  very  difficult  to  segregate  these  symptoms 
from  those  of  ordinary  laziness  or  from  those  which  sometimes 
follow  the  long-continued  teaching  even  of  the  sex  that  votes. 
The  whole  thing  was  very  perplexing ;  and  what  made  it  more 
so  was  the  absence  of  definite  scientific  information  as  to  the 
precise  mode  in  which  the  malady  gets  in  its  deadly  work. 
Finally  we  gave  it  up,  concluding  provisionally  that  the  pundit 
has  not  made  out  a  perfect  case — perfect,  that  is,  as  a  general 
induction.  It  seems  undeniable  that  some  men  grow  soft  in  the 
teaching  of  some  women ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
paresis  is  ever  strictly  intellectual,  and  even  in  the  most  acute 
cases  it  is  seldom  permanent.  Let  us,  then,  not  be  scared. 
Woman  is  proverbially  various  and  mutable  ;  perhaps,  therefore, 
even  if  she  is  dangerous  now,  she  may  cease  to  be  so  after  a 
while.  It  is  best  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  Profes- 
sorial life  has  trouble  enough  as  it  is,  without  our  having  to 
invent  and  use  a  special  prophylactic  against  women. 


As  regards  one  part  of  the  Quarterly's  mission  there  is, 
perhaps,  little  ground  for  self-complacency.  The  department 
of  alumni  news  is  not  yet  what  we  should  like  to  see  it.  If 
this  is  our  fault  we  court  the  faithful  wound 
of  the  friend  who  will  point  out  wherein 
we  have  been  remiss.  We  are  compelled  to  rely  largely  upon 
chance  items  in  the  newspapers  and  upon  such  reports  as  are 
sent  to  us  by  class  secretaries.      These  reports,  however,  are 
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few  and  meager;  for  many  classes  have  no  organization  and 
hold  no  reunions.  Perhaps  the  class  tie  is  in  some  cases  not  strong 
enough  to  make  reunions  worth  while.  Whether  the  keeping 
up  of  class  associations  is  pleasant  and  profitable,  or  not,  de- 
pends upon  circumstances :  upon  that  point  we  have  nothing  to 
urge  in  an  abstract  and  general  way.  But  with  the  sentiment 
of  college  loyalty  it  is  different :  that  is  surely  worth  something 
— worth  keeping  alive,  even  at  some  cost  of  time  and  trouble. 
To  prove  this  proposition  in  cold  logic  might  perhaps  be  a  little 
difficult,  but  it  needs  no  proof  for  most  of  us. 

The  good  of  college  life  consists  not  only  in  its  formal  disci- 
pline— the  courses  taken,  the  examinations  passed  and  the  honors 
won — but  also  in  its  associations.  A  distinguished  son  of  Har- 
vard, who  died  recently  full  of  years  and  honors,  once  observed 
to  the  writer  of  these  lines  that  what  he  had  got  from  his  teach- 
ers had  been,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  of  little  use  to  him,  but 
what  he  had  got  from  his  fellow-students  had  been  priceless. 
Not  all  college  men,  we  hope,  would  state  the  case  thus  strongly, 
especially  in  these  latter  days  of  liberty  in  the  choice  of  studies ; 
but  it  is  still  ti-ue,  and  it  always  will  be  true,  that  the  incidental 
associations  of  college  life  constitute  a  large  part  of  its  value. 
And  if  this  is  so,  then  it  must  be  worth  while  to  cherish  those 
associations.  That  the  sentiment  of  college  loyalty  is  not  con- 
spicuously strong  among  Columbia  men,  is  a  fact  which  has  its 
easy  historical  explanation.  There  has  been,  in  the  past,  but 
little  of  communal  college  life.  The  college  was  lost  in  a  big 
city.  But  as  time  passes,  this  need  will  be  more  fully  met;  and 
since  the  prestige  of  the  University  is  destined  to  give  increasing 
value  to  all  Columbia  degrees,  it  would  seem  in  order  to  plead 
for  a  hearty  renascence  of  college  sentiment.  And  we  should 
like  to  have  the  Quarterly  regarded  as  the  natural  organ  of 
that  sentiment. 


In  this  number  is  presented  a  list  of  the  formal  publications 
of  all  kinds  for  which  the  University  and  its  officers  were  in  any 

Publications  of  the     '^^'^7   responsible    during    the    last   academic 

Year  year.     While  this   record   is   probably  more 

nearly  complete  and  accurate  than  any  previous  list  of  Columbia 
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publications,  it  is  undoubtedly  far  from  perfect ;  and  the  Quar- 
terly will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions,  as  to  omissions,  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  for  the  improvement  of  similar  lists 
which  may  be  published  hereafter. 

The  preparation  of  this  bibliography  has  been  an  arduous  and, 
in  many  respects,  a  thankless  task ;  but  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  it  will  suggest  many  interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  ac- 
tivity and  the  influence  of  individuals  and  departments  within  the 
University,  as  well  as  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  absurd  to  claim  that  publications  alone  furnish  any 
sufficient  indication  of  the  usefulness  of  either  an  individual  or 
an  institution;  but,  nevertheless,  this  test,  when  fairly  applied, 
may  yield  significant  results.  The  bibliography  is  worthy  of 
very  careful  consideration. 


At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Trustees  the  gratifying  information 

was  made  public  that  an  anonymous  donor  desired  to  present  to 

the  University  a  building  for  the  use  of  the 

students.      The  purposes  which  the  building 

is  intended  to  serve  are  explained  in  a  letter   from  the  donor  as 

follows  : 

I  desire  to  erect,  free  of  expense  to  Columbia  University,  a  building  to 
be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  subject  to  the  reserved  right  of  control  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  University,  to  be  used  for  the  development  of  the  spiritual, 
philanthropic  and  religious  life  of  the  University.  I  suggest  that  the 
building  be  placed  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  because  this  association  is  a  permanent  organization, 
because  it  is  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  similar  work  in  many  colleges  and 
because  in  this  way  the  results  I  desire  to  obtain  seems  to  me  most  likely 
to  be  permanently  secured. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  mj"  desire  that  the  building  should  not  be  used 
for  distincth'  dogmatic  or  denominational  teaching  ;  but  I  want  the  charter 
under  which  it  is  to  be  administered  to  be  so  broadly  interpreted  as  to 
permit  organizations  of  Roman  Catholic  students  or  of  Hebrew  students, 
whose  objects  are  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  religious  life  of  such  stu- 
dents, to  hold  their  meetings  in  this  building  as  freely  as  any  others.  In 
a  word,  my  desire  is  that  the  building  should  be  to  Columbia  what  Barnes 
Hall  is  to  Cornell,  what  the  Phillips  Brooks  House  is  to  Harvard,  or  what 
the  parish  house  is  to  a  city  church — a  centre  of  religious  and  philan- 
thropic activity. 
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The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  may  grant  the  privilege  of  the 
use  of  the  building,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  University  authorities, 
from  time  to  time,  for  concerts,  lectures,  debates  and  other  purposes, 
which  do  not  conflict  with  the  primary  purpose  of  the  building  and  the 
regular  work  of  the  Association. 

It  is  understood  that  the  work  of  the  Association  shall  have  precedence 
of  all  other  uses  of  the  building.  The  University  has  made  ample  provis- 
ion for  the  intellectual  and  physical  training  of  its  students.  My  desire 
is  to  make  this  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
student's  life,  in  the  confident  assurance  that  this  purpose  will  be  heartily 
responded  to  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

If  in  the  erection  and  administration  of  the  building  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  are  governed,  as  they  doubtless  will  be,  by  the 
broad  and  liberal-minded  intentions  of  its  founder,  it  will  at  once 
become  an  influential  element  in  the  life  of  the  students — one  that 
will  grow  in  importance,  as  dormitories  are  built  and  the  number 
of  students  living  on  or  near  the  University  grounds  increases. 
In  making  this  gift,  the  donor  has  evinced  his  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  influence  which  the  University  can  and  should 
exert  upon  its  students,  apart  from  any  formal  instruction — an 
influence  which,  it  may  almost  be  said,  has  become  appreciable 
at  Columbia  only  since  the  establishment  of  the  University  upon 
Morningside  Heights,  but  which  has  developed  to  a  marked 
degree  during  the  past  few  years  and  which  cannot  but  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  this  acquisition. 

A  Students  Hall  was  included  in  the  general  building 
plan  adopted  by  the  Trustees ;  and  the  site  indicated  upon  this 
plan,  adjacent  to  the  Engineering  Building,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  building  now  to  be  erected.  Detailed  plans,  already  pre- 
pared and  approved,  show  that  the  building,  to  be  constructed 
of  dull  red  brick  and  Indiana  limestone,  will  be  of  classic  style, 
the  principal  approach  being  a  broad  flight  of  steps  and  a  portico 
facing  the  Library.  The  design  of  the  portico  will  be  repeated 
on  the  other  three  sides  and  the  building  will  be  surmounted  by 
a  low  dome.  The  entrance  will  be  thi'ough  a  reception  room, 
which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  conversation  room  and  gathering 
place  for  students.  This  floor  will  also  contain  a  reading  room 
and  several  smaller  rooms  for  classes  or  committees.  From  the 
reception  room  a  flight  of  stairs  will  lead  up  to  the  hall,  which 
will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  about  five  hundred  and  will  be 
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adapted  for  meetings,  public  lectures  and  concerts.  The  base- 
ment, which  will  be  entered  by  a  door  facing  on  Broadway,  will 
contain  two  large  rooms  for  the  use  of  women,  a  large  and  a 
small  committee  room;  the  private  rooms  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  dressing  rooms.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
that  a  building  containing  rooms  adapted  for  so  many  uses  now 
unprovided  for  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 


The  announcement  was  made  by  the  President  on  Commence- 
ment Day  that  the  construction  of  the  first  story  of  University 
Hall  would  be  commenced  during  the  summer ;  and  it  may  be 
confidently  anticipated  that  at  the  next  com- 
mencement the  alumni  will  be  able  to  as- 
semble in  the  hall  which  is  to  be  their  gift  to  the  University. 
Incomplete  as  it  will  necessarily  be,  since  only  one  story  of  the 
building  is  to  be  constructed  at  the  present  time,  the  possession 
of  a  hall  of  sufficient  capacity  to  seat  four  or  five  hundred  will 
be  an  acquisition  of  immense  importance,  both  to  the  alumni  as 
a  body  and  to  the  University,  not  only  as  a  place  of  meeting,  but  as 
a  recognition  of  the  akuiini  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  University. 

The  floor  plan,  which  is  printed  on  another  page,  shows  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  hall  are  64  feet  in  width  by  iiS  in  length ; 
and  a  sketch  of  the  interior,  also  published  in  this  number,  indi- 
cates that  in  size  and  dignity  it  will  equal  the  dining  halls  of  the 
great  English  universities.  The  ceiling,  which  will  have  a 
height  of  about  sixty  feet,  measured  to  the  apex  of  the  barrel 
vault,  will  be  pierced  on  each  side  by  four  large  semi-circular 
windows,  \vhich,  with  a  window  of  similar  form  in  the  south 
wall,  will  afford  ample  light.  Corridors  surrounding  the  hall 
on  three  sides  will  furnish  access  through  doors  at  the  southerly 
end  of  the  hall  and  on  each  side.  Above  the  south  corridor  is 
a  gallery,  which  is  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  wall  space  below 
the  gallery  is  to  be  wainscotted,  as  are  all  the  walls,  to  a  height 
of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 

In  preparing  the  plans,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure 
prompt  and  convenient  service.  A  large  pantry  has  been  placed 
at  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  and  beyond  the  pantry,  in  the  pres- 
ent temporary  arrangement,  is  the  kitchen;  but  when  the  build- 
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ing  is  completed,  it  is  intended  that  the  kitchen  shall  be  under 
the  roof,  immediately  above  the  pantry.  The  smaller  rooms  at 
the  sides  will  also  eventually  be  available  for  dining  rooms,  al- 
though at  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of  this  space  will 
probably  be  needed  for  other  University  purposes.  The  offices 
of  the  Bursar,  the  Registrar  and  the  Superintendent,  will  open 
on  the  semi-circular  corridor  surrounding  the  large  lecture  hall 
which  is  to  occupy  the  space  immediately  above  the  gymnasium. 
Eventually  the  lecture  hall  and  the  space  above  these  offices  will 
all  form  part  of  the  University  theatre. 

An  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  completed  building 
may  be  gathered  from  the  sketch  of  the  portico  and  south  front 
which  forms  our  frontispiece,  and  the  design  gives  every  assurance 
that  it  will  be  a  very  beautiful  feature  of  the  Quadrangle.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  building  will  be  a  pleas- 
ing architectural  feature  in  its  partially  completed  condition.  On 
the  contrary,  its  lack  of  proportion  and  its  temporary  wooden 
roof  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  render  it  quite  the  reverse ;  but  the 
practical  advantages  to  be  secured  and  the  assurance  of  progress 
which  the  rising  walls  will  afford  should  far  more  than  compen- 
sate for  any  artistic  defects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work, 
once  well  begun,  may  speedily  be  carried  to  its  full  completion. 


It  is  difficult  to  estimate  correctly  the  vast  changes  that  will 
come  to  this  city  on  the  completion  of  the  proposed  facilities  for 
rapid  transit.  But  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand  that  it 
Columbia's  Interest  will  mean  very  much  indeed  for  this  Univer- 
in  Rapid  Transit  gity.  When  it  is  possible  to  reach  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  Cohunbia  will  prac- 
tically have  extended  its  main  entrance  to  the  Manhattan  end  of 
that  great  highway  to  Brooklyn.  Morningside  and  Washing- 
ton Heights  and  the  territory  beyond  the  Harlem  will  at  once  be- 
come favorite  residence  property,  and  Columbia  will  be  at  the 
very  centre  of  this  new  life.  With  genuine  rapid  transit  in 
1905,  the  year  1910  should  see  five  thousand  students  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  University.  This  means  that  we  can- 
not begin  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  any  too  soon — in 
fact,  it  is  now  doubtful  whether  we  can  possibly  begin  this  work 
soon  enougfh. 
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The  June  entrance  examinations  brought  out  a  total  of  592 
candidates,  an  increase  of  121  over  June,  1S99. 


June  Entrance  Examinations 

Candidates 

Class 

1899 

1900 

1899 

Columbia 

Applied  Science 

173 
198 
IOC 

208 
227 

J 

IT9 
222 

Barnard  College  ....        

54. 

Teachers  College 

Total 

471 

592 

395 

While  predictions  are  dangerous,  these  data  make  it  not  im- 
probable that  the  incoming  classes  may  number  a  hundred  more 
students  than  last  year.  Columbia  College  shows  not  only  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  taking  final  examinations, 
but  also  an  increase  of  over  a  third  in  the  candidates  taking 
"preliminaries" — an  encouraging  sign  as  regards  the  entering 
class  for  next  year.  Barnard  College,  moreover,  had  twice  as 
many  candidates  as  last  year  taking  final  examinations.  This 
makes  possible  a  correspondingly  large  Freshman  class — perhaps 
a  hundred  students,  or  as  many  as  Columbia  College  received 
only  three  or  four  years  ago. 

^    ^    >i< 


The  following  statistical  information  relating  to  the  recipients 
of  higher  degrees  at  the  recent  Commencement  may  be  of  inter- 
est. Of  the  107  persons  who  were  made  Masters  of  Arts,  a  little 
more  than  one-third  were  New  Yorkers,  29  having  taken  their 
first  degree  at  Columbia,  1 1  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  2  at  New  York  University.  Among  the  others, 
Cornell  had  6  representatives ;  Amherst,  4 ;  Michigan,  Yale  and 
Wellesley,  each  3  ;  and  Harvard,  3.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the 
21  Doctors  of  Philosophy  only  one  had  taken  a  bachelor's  degree 
at  Columbia.  The  subjoined  table  indicates  the  chief  specialties 
of  the  successful  candidates ; 
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Major  subjects 


Administrative  law 
American  history 
Astronomy  •   .    . 

Botany 

Chemistry  . 
Comp.  literature 
Constitutional  law 
Education    .    . 
English  language  and 

literature     .    . 
European  history 
Germanic    languages 
Greek   language    and 

literature 
Indo-Iranian  lang's  . 
International  law  .    . 
Latin    language    and 

literature         ...12 
Literature 4 


M.  A. 


Ph. 

D. 

a 

s 

1 

I 

I 

^ 

2 

2 

3 

I 

Major  subjects 


Mathematics    .  . 

Mechanical    eng'ring 

Medicine 

Metallurgy 

Mining  engineering  . 

Music   .... 

Philosophy     .... 

Physics    .  ... 

Political  economy 
and   finance     .    .    . 

Political     philosophy 

Psychology     .... 

Roman  law  and  com- 
parative   jurisprud. 

Romance  languages  . 

Semitic  languages   . 

Sociology  and  stat'ics 

Zoology 


Total 


Ph.  D. 


82    25    20 


As  an  indication  of  the  prominence  of  the  United  States  in 
educational  matters,  the  recent  award  of  honors  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position is  highly  gratifying.  France  naturally  contributed  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  exhibits,  namely,  550  out  of  a  total  of 
900,  while  the  United  States  sent  70.  Twenty-seven  grand 
prizes  were  given  to  French  exhibits,  9  to  the  United  States  and 
28  to  all  other  countries.  France  received  44  gold  prizes,  the 
United  States  9  and  all  other  countries  39.  No  one  country  ex- 
cept France  gained  so  many  awards  as  the  United  States. 

By  mutual  agreement,  the  principal  American  universities  pre- 
sented a  collective  exhibit,  each  being  represented  by  its  strongest 
departments;  and  among  those  which  have  received  official 
recognition  and  distinction  are  Harvard,  Columbia,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Yale,  Princeton,  Chicago,  Cornell  and  California.  The 
exhibit  furnished  by  Columbia,  consisting  of  photographs  and 
publications  of  the  University  and  full  particulars  as  to  the  de- 
partment of  psychology.  Teachers  College  and  the  higher  normal 
schools,  received  a  gold  medal. 
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The  services  of  Dr.  Butler  as  editor  of  the  volumes  on  Edu- 
cation iti  the  United  States,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment exhibit,  received  special  recognition  as  of  distinguished 
merit.  Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Professors  Perry  and 
Cattell,  for  their  contributions  to  the  same  woi^k  on  "  The  Amer- 
ican University  "  and  "  Scientific  Associations."  A  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  the  Educatio7ial Review.  We  have,  therefore, 
good  reason  to  feel  that  Columbia  contributed  her  full  share  to 
an  exhibit  which,  as  a  whole,  has  brought  so  much  honor  to  the 
United  States. 


Evidence  of  the  growth  of  Teachers  College  is  seen  in  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Gonzalez  Lodge,  as  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  This  appointment  virtually  completes  the  list  of  full  pro- 
fessors to  be  appointed  by  Teachers  College  and  brings  to  the 
University  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  the  country. 

Since  1889  Professor  Lodge  has  been  head  of  the  Latin  de- 
partment in  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  but,  as  student  and  fellow  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  afterwards  as  professor  of  Greek 
in  Davidson  College,  he  has  given  ample  evidence  of  his  interest 
and  ability  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  In  1S91  he 
published  an  edition  of  the  Gorgias  of  Plato;  and  in  1S94,  in 
collaboration  with  Professor  Gildersleeve,  he  bi-ought  out  a  re- 
vision of  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar.  A  school  edition  of 
the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Grammar  was  issued  in  1898, 
and  in  1S99  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Composition.  He 
is  also  the  managing  editor  of  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin 
series,  started  some  five  years  ago,  of  which  six  books  have 
already  been  issued. 

Professor  Lodge's  scholarship,  knowledge  of  school  affairs  and 
ability  as  a  teacher  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  position  he 
will  occupy  in  Teachers  College  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Philoso- 
phy. His  courses,  as  announced  for  the  present  year,  are :  a 
teachers  course  in  Latin  (2  hours),  a  teachers  course  in  Greek 
(2  hours)  and  a  course  on  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax  (2  hours). 
These  courses  are  open  only  to  graduate  students  and  to  specially 
qualified  seniors. 
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A  most  desirable  change  in  the  administration  of  the  University 
has  been  effected  in  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Registrar, 
distinct  from  that  of  Bursar.  Hereafter  all  the  records  of  the 
Univei'sity  relating  to  students,  matriculations  and  examinations 
will  be  concentrated  in  this  office,  which  w^ill  also  have  charge 
of  the  alumni  records  and  mailing  lists.  This  arrangement 
will  greatly  relieve  the  President's  and  the  Bursar's  offices, 
already  overburdened  with  detail  work,  and  will  render  it  possi- 
ble to  keep  complete  and  systematic  records,  readily  available 
for  all  purposes.  The  President  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
Dr.  George  B.  Germann  to  take  charge  of  the  office;  and  Dr. 
Germann's  thorough  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  College 
and  of  the  University,  derived  from  his  experience  as  an  under- 
graduate, a  graduate  student  and  an  instructor,  will  enable  him 
to  administer  it  with  the  greatest  elficiencv  and  usefulness. 


Prof.  H.  F.  Osborn  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  its  last  meeting,  and  he  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  distinguished  honor  of  being  appointed  paleontologist 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  to  succeed  the  late  Professor 
Marsh. — Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler  has  received  the  degree  of  D.Sc. 
from  Oxford  University. — Prof.  H.  G.  Lord  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  A.M.  at  the  recent  commencement  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

Communications 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Columbia  University  Quarterly  : 

Sir  : — Three  years'  experience  of  the  new  site  has  afforded  a 
pretty  thorough  test  of  its  advantages  and  drawbacks.  The 
advantages  are  manifest,  and  have  been  well  canvassed  in  the 
several  University  publications.  The  drawbacks  are  chiefly  those 
pertaining,  not  to  this  special  location,  but  to  the  city  at  large. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  dispersion  of  the  interests  and  associa- 
tions of  those  who  compose  the  University,  and  the  scarcity  of 
opportunities  for  bringing  together  the  widely-scattered  members 
of  its  staff  of  teachers.  This  is  a  double  loss ;  for  the  professors 
and  instructors  lose  the  benefit  of  intimate  mutual  acquaintance 
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and  of  contact  between  the  several  diverse  circles  of  University 
life  and  thought,  and  the  University  suffers  from  the  consequent 
loss  of  power  to  impress  the  community.  A  more  compact  and 
closely  allied  corps  of  instruction,  filled  with  enthusiasm  not  only 
for  their  several  departments  but  for  Columbia  University,  and 
given  to  the  free  expression  of  that  enthusiasm,  could  hardly  fail 
to  make  the  influence  of  the  University  more  deeply  and  more 
widely  felt  and  her  fame  better  known  in  this  great  city  than 
has  been  the  case  hitherto.  The  conspicuous  position  and  in- 
fluence of  Harvard,  not  merely  in  Cambridge,  which  it  domi- 
nates, but  in  Boston  and  all  eastern  Alassachusetts,  are  due  not 
merely  to  her  antiquity,  but  also  and  largely  to  that  corporate 
patriotism,  that  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  abstract  idea  of 
Harvard  as  well  as  to  Hansard  in  the  concrete,  which  marks  all 
who  are  or  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  that  University. 

It  will  take  many  years  for  Columbia  to  attain  a  like  relative 
prestige  in  New  York,  not  only  because  of  the  greater  size  and 
more  heterogeneous  make-up  of  the  city,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  wider  dispersion  of  the  membership  of  the  University. 
Cambridge  has  grown  up  around  Harvard  as  a  nucleus  :  students 
and  professors  form  a  community  of  their  own.  The  Columbia 
teachers  and  students  live  in  three  different  states,  and  those  who 
live  in  New  York  City  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  many  miles. 
The  University  represents  to  many  of  these  merely  a  name  and 
one  or  two  lecture  rooms.  Little  by  little  the  years  may  bring 
the  majority  of  them  into  closer  proximity  to  ii6th  Street,  but 
any  general  concentration  of  their  residences  can  hardly  be  looked 
for.  It  is  all  the  more  important,  therefore,  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  few  occasions  which  do  present  them- 
selves to  help  the  creation  of  a  university  atmosphere,  and  to 
stimulate  community  of  interest  and  sympathy  among  their  own 
number. 

This  is  a  matter  of  special  importance  to  the  professors  and 
instructors,  who  count  far  fewer  such  opportunities  than  do  the 
students.  The  Columbia  teas  deserve  a  more  cordial  support 
and  a  more  grateful  recognition  than  they  have  sometimes  re- 
ceived. Even  those  who  are  most  indifferent  to  social  functions 
should  be  willing,  at  whatever  cost  of  personal  inconvenience, 
to  give   their  countenance,   as  graciously   as  possible,  to   these 
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gatherings  of  the  University  clans,  as  a  means  of  developing  and 
strengthening  the  University  bond  among  the  members  of  differ- 
ent faculties  and  their  families.  The  Baccalavn'eate  service  and 
address  might  well  be  honored  by  a  more  general  attendance  of 
professors,  if  not  as  a  testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  relig- 
ious element  in  the  University  life,  then  at  least  as  an  evidence 
of  devotion  to  the  University  itself  and  of  the  desire  to  make  all 
its  public  functions  as  illustrious  and  as  dignified  as  possible. 
The  Commencement  exercises  especially,  as  the  worthiest  of  all 
opportunities  for  creating  a  public  impression  of  the  greatness, 
dignity  and  preeminence  of  Columbia  University,  and  as  the 
crowning  and  most  conspicuous  public  occasion  of  the  academic 
year,  should  take  precedence  over  all  other  interests  of  the  day 
and  hour. 

Is  there  not  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  the  matter 
of  attendance  upon  these  exercises?  It  certainly  seemed,  at  the 
last  Commencement,  as  though  the  capped  and  gowned  proces- 
sion fell  far  short  of  the  full  number  authorized  and  expected  to 
take  part  in  it.  The  candidates  for  degrees  numbered  between 
four  and  five  hundred.  There  are  over  three  hundred  on  the  rolls 
of  the  various  faculties,  instructors,  assistants,  etc.  The  full  list 
of  those  invited  to  participate,  including  trustees  and  guests,  can 
hardly  fall  far  short  of  eight  hundred;  and  a  procession  of  such 
a  number  would  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  functions  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  country — a  visible  demonstration  of  the  dignity 
of  scholarship,  of  the  scale  of  activities  of  the  University,  of  the 
importance  of  its  place  in  the  city  and  commonwealth.  That 
the  actual  attendance  fell  far  short  of  such  impressive  numbers 
was  evident,  and  proves  that  many  who  should  have  been  there 
failed  to  appreciate  the  duty  and  privilege  of  attendance.  It  is 
a  duty,  because  the  governing  body  has  prescribed  these  exer- 
cises, specified  their  order  and  conduct,  ordained  the  wearing  of 
cap  and  gown,  and  notified  every  officer  of  his  place  in  the  line 
of  march.  It  is  still  more  a  duty  and  ought  to  be  esteemed  a 
privilege  to  attend,  because  thereby  one  helps  to  give  dignity  to 
the  proceedings  and  testifies  one's  interest  in  the  University  and 
its  work  ;  while  absence,  by  diminishing  the  numbers  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  procession  and  exercises,  as  well  as  by  its  sug- 
gestion of  personal  indifference,  works  injury  to  the  whole  Uni- 
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versit_v.  Personal  convenience  and  dislike  of  the  heat  and  tedium 
of  the  exercises,  inevitably  monotonous  to  those  who  bear  no 
active  part  in  them,  are  insufficient  excuses  for  absence. 

The  sentiment  of  abstract  loyalty,  not  merely  to  one's  duty  as 
a  teacher  and  scholar,  but  to  the  Universit}',  to  Columbia  as  a 
name  and  entity  before  the  world,  does  not  always  appeal  to  the 
scholar.  The  preoccupations  of  the  library,  the  study  and  the 
laboratory  do  not  tend  to  broaden  one's  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  University  as  a  public  body  or  to  other  branches  of  it  than 
his  own.  The  scholar  is  very  apt  to  hate  the  "  fripperies  and 
flummeries "  of  public  ceremonial ;  like  a  distinguished  publi- 
cist, a  trustee  of  Amherst,  who  recently  expressed  to  the 
writer  his  contempt  for  "  all  the  nonsense  of  cap  and  gown 
processions."  The  scholar  is  apt  to  dislike  what  is  spectacular 
and  conspicuous.  But  in  human  nature  at  large  there  will  ever 
be  a  love  for  display ;  and  in  the  fierce  competition  of  varied  in- 
terests for  public  favor  there  is  a  legitimate  place  for  processions 
and  ceremonials,  for  such  displays  and  public  functions  as  exalt 
and  glorify  the  intellectual  life  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  commercial 
metropolis.  Perhaps  if  all  the  officers  of  instruction  remembered 
this,  and  could  bring  themselves  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  what 
loyalty  to  the  University  means  even  in  externals,  we  might  find 
Columbia  advancing  more  rapidly  to  that  place  in  public  favor 
and  popular  regard  to  which  she  may  rightly  lay  claim. 

An  Adjunct  Professor 

Religious  Interests 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  on  Sunday,  June  loth,  at  four  o'clock,  in 
the  University  Gymnasium.  From  the  text,  "And  ye  are  com- 
plete in  Him"  (Epistle  to  the  Colossians  II:  10),  Dr.  Hall 
spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

The  significance  of  the  present  service  appears  in  the  fact  that  the 
University  hereby  affirms  the  place  of  religion  in  this  system  of  compre- 
hensive opportunity  whereby  it  aims  to  promote  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  individuals.  Solemnly  it  declares  the  dignity,  the  authority,  the 
necessity  of  religion,  and  iu  so  doing  it  places  religion  among  the  splen- 
did privileges  offered  in  the  University.  It  offers  religion  as  a  sublime 
elective.  And  only  as  an  elective  may  the  University  off'er  religion  to 
its  members.     It  cannot,  without  the  sacrifice  of  intellectual  propriety. 
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undertake  to  promulgate  religion  by  force.  Compulsory  religion  is  a 
confusion  in  terms.  A  religion  that  can  flourish  in  an  academic  atmos- 
phere must  be  the  product  of  right  reason,  unfettered  will  and  pure  affec- 
tion. "There  is  no  fear  in  love."  No  act  of  human  authority  can 
compel  religion.  It  maj',  indeed,  compel  attendance  on  religious  exer- 
cises, but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  that  outward  conformity  may 
not  sometimes  be  procured  at  too  dear  a  price. 

But,  beyond  doubt,  the  University  that  would  rise  to  the  level  of  its 
great  vocation,  must  offer  the  peculiar  opportunities  of  religion,  and 
must  by  all  proper  and  reasonable  means  commend  religion  to  men. 
And,  forasmuch  as  the  outward  and  visible  expressions  of  its  religious 
sentiments  and  natural  and  powerful  auxiliaries  to  their  inward  growth, 
there  should  be  built,  in  time,  contiguous  to  library  and  laboratory, 
and  of  equal  glory  of  structure,  the  University  place  of  worship,  the 
academic  shrine  of  the  religious  affections.  There,  maintained  with 
ample  dignity,  should  be  that  devout  service,  whereon,  as  by  the  dream- 
ladder  of  the  patriarch,  the  winged  thoughts  of  worshipping  scholars 
shall  ascend  unto  God. 

The  reason  underlying  the  development  of  religion  within  the  aca- 
demic precincts,  conducts  us  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  University 
idea  ;  which  is,  as  already  has  been  said,  comprehensive  opportunity  in 
order  to  the  complete  development  of  individuals.  It  is  a  felicitous  com- 
mentar}'  on  this  thought  that  to-day,  pending  the  erection  of  the  house 
of  worship,  we  meet  in  a  building  consecrated  to  bodily  development. 
Through  the  Gymnasium  the  University  elevates  the  culture  of  physical 
strength  into  parity  with  all  other  elective  opportunities.  Through  the 
Gymnasium  whosoever  will  may  come  and  essay  to  make  his  own  body 
a  noble  and  available  tabernacle  of  the  mind.  After  the  same  manner, 
through  the  University  Chapel  and  the  whole  system  of  influences  di- 
verging thence,  religion  is  offered  us  an  opportunity,  that  a  man  may 
live  in  correspondence  with  God,  and  that  for  the  functions  of  his  soul 
he  may  gain  strength  and  efficiency  through  normal  use.   .  .   . 

Because  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  because  of  its  effects  upon  char- 
acter, the  complete  development  of  a  liberally  educated  life  requires  the 
religious  element.  To  say  this  is  not  to  minimize  the  maturity  of  char- 
acter and  the  efficiency  for  service  that  comes  through  faithful  use  of  the 
great  academic  disciplines.  To  say  this  is  not  to  disparage  the  intellec- 
tual dignity  of  pure  science,  or  to  doubt  the  importance  of  letters,  or  to 
discredit  jurisprudence.  To  say  this  is  but  to  say  again  what  was  laid  down 
at  the  beginning  as  an  axiom  of  Christianity  :   "  Ye  are  complete  in  Him." 

Ever}'  discipline  of  the  University — language,  philosophy,  political 
science — is  designed  to  add  one  new  treasure  to  the  equipment  of  the 
liberally  educated  life  ;  but  personal  religion,  which  is  the  continuous 
sense  of  relation  to  God,  is  designed  to  take  the  entire  life,  with  all  its 
opulence  of  equipment,  and  to  set  it  as  a  whole  in  contact  with  Infinite 
Perfection,  that  through  that  contact  it  may  acquire  moral  restraint, 
moral  self-expression,  moral  development. 
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To  refuse  personal  religion  is,  therefore,  to  sin  against  oneself  by  reject- 
ing that  completing  of  experience  which  the  Christian  gains  through  con- 
tact with  God  in  Christ.  .  .  .  Personal  religion  is  for  the  scholar  who 
seeks  completeness,  who  would  touch  life  comprehensively,  who  would 
enter  into  its  noblest  phases  richl}-.  For  this  is  Life  Eternal,  to  know 
Thee,  the  Only  True  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  Whom  Thou  hast  sent. 

Finally,  to  refuse  personal  religion  is,  for  the  liberally  educated,  to  de- 
prive society  of  certain  elements  of  strength  in  its  natural  leaders.  Men 
of  liberal  training  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  progressive  movements 
of  society.  And,  considering  the  responsibility  of  leadership,  it  is  of  in- 
calculable importance  that  the  moral  life  of  leaders  shall  be  built  upon 
the  best  and  surest  foundations.  The  corner-stone  of  religion  is  the  Per- 
sonality of  a  Holy  God,  and  the  foundations  of  character  that  are  deepest 
are  the  foundations  built  upon  that  corner  stone.  The  brilliant  oppor- 
tunities, the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  present  age,  are  likely  to  produce 
brilliant  and  discerning  men  ;  but  unless  these  men  are  first  of  all  good 
men,  whose  moral  convictions  spring  from  a  knowledge  of  God,  whose 
moral  restraints  issue  from  a  sense  of  God's  righteousness,  the  ethical  re- 
demption of  public  life  in  this  country  must  long  be  delayed. 

Let  religion,  then,  of  the  noblest  type,  be  fostered  in  the  University. 

.    .    .  Then  shall  the  ancient  University  forever  renew  her  youth,  and  out 

of  her  shall  proceed  redeeming  forces  that  shall  purify  public  life,  that 

shall  regenerate  citizenship,  that  shall  purge  away  iniquity,  that  shall 

overcome  evil  with  good.     Amen. 

The  Library 

Immediately  after  Commencement,  the  work  of  changing  the 
floor  of  the  main  reading  room  was  undertaken  and  was  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session.  The  wooden 
floor  which  was  laid  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Library 
was  found  to  have  rotted  out,  because  of  the  sweating  of  the 
concrete  floor  underneath.  All  the  woodwork  was  removed,  and 
a  solid  concrete  floor  has  been  laid  throughout  the  entire  room. 
As  soon  as  this  is  entirely  dry,  the  corticine  will  be  replaced 
and  the  troublesome  inequalities  which  have  heretofore  vexed 
readers  will  have  disappeared. 

The  Garden  Library,  given  by  the  New  York  Southern  So- 
ciety, is  in  place ;  and  is  found  extremely  valuable.  It  com- 
prises two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  volumes  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  pamphlets — all  either  by  Southern 
authors  or  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  Southern  history.  To 
the  students  of  American  history  this  collection  is  exceedingly 
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up  of  students  who,  by  reason  of  their  previous  preparation, 
welcome.  It  has  already  been  consulted  by  many  of  those  who 
come  to  the  Library  in  increasing  numbers  each  summer. 

There  were  a  few  changes  in  the  Library  staff  at  the  close  of 
the  financial  year :  Mr.  Gerould  has  accepted  the  position  of 
head  librarian  at  the  State  University  of  Missouri,  and  goes  to 
his  post  early  in  September.  His  place  will  be  taken  for  the 
current  year  by  Mr.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  well  known  to  many  of 
the  workers  in  the  department  of  history  and  political  science. — 
Mr.  Heckroth,  so  long  connected  with  the  shelf  department, 
has  withdrawn  to  accept  a  better  offer  in  the  business  world ; 
and  the  vacancy  thus  created  has  been  filled  by  the  advancement 
of  Mr.  Walter  M.  Gilbert,  of  the  serial  department. — Mr.  Dan- 
iel B.  Vermilye,  '73,  has  become  custodian  of  the  seminar  rooms 
known  as  301  ;  which  is  another  step  toward  the  creation  of  a 
competent  staff  of  reference  librarians. — The  position  of  deputy 
librarian  has  been  abolished  and  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  made 
chief  reference  libi-arian  and  editor  of  University  publications. 

The  students  in  the  ^Summer  Session  have  shown  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  Library  by  frequenting  its  halls  and  making  most 
excellent  and  continuous  use  of  its  contents. 


Summer  Session 

The  first  Summer  Session  of  the  University  closed  on  August 
loth,  and  was  pronounced  by  teachers  and  students  alike  an  un- 
qualified success.  The  29  courses  of  instruction  attracted  417 
students,  and  the  total  enrollment  upon  the  courses  amounted  to 
10S5.  Of  this  enrollment,  42.21  f;^  were  in  the  courses  in  edu- 
cation; 21.84%,  in  English;  S.i  i  %,  in  psychology  ;  6.74%,  in 
mathematics;  5.43%,  in  geography;  3.87%,  in  physical  train- 
ing; 3.68%,  in  physics;  2.58%,  in  botany;  2.21%,  in  philos- 
ophy;   1.94%,  in  manual  training;   and  1.39%,  in  history. 

It  will  be  noticed,  from  the  accompanying  tables,  that  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  total  enrollment  was  made  up  of  gi'aduates  of 
colleges,  and  more  than  one-third  additional  was  made  up  of 
graduates  of  professional  schools  for  teachers.  In  other  words, 
58.52%  of  the  total  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session  was  made 
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were  prepared  to  go  forward  in  the  University  as  candidates 
either  for  the  degrees  of  i\.M.  and  Ph.D.  or  for  the  Higher 
Diploma  of  Teachers  College.  In  addition,  64  students  (15.34%) 
of  the  whole  number  were  qualified,  by  reason  of  their  previous 
academic  training,  to  go  forward  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  either  in  Columbia  College  or  in  Barnard  College.  Of  the 
417  students,  therefore,  30S  were  prepared  to  take  regular 
academic  rank  at  once  in  some  school  or  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  6'$,  other  students  (16.31%  of  the 
whole)  had  pursued  partial  courses  either  in  a  college  or  in  a 
professional  school  for  teachers.  Only  31  students  (7-43%)  of 
the  total  enrollment  were  without  sj'stematic  training  of  some 
sort  in  an  institution  for  secondary  or  higher  education. 

The  administration  of  the  Summer  Session  was  such  that, 
despite  the  large  opportunity  offered  to  students,  it  was  not  a 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  University. 


Classification  of  Students 


A — According  to  Sex 

B— As  Old  and  New 

Men 1 14  or  27.34% 

Women . .  -303  or  72.66% 

Previously  registered   at  Columbia  75  or    18%, 
New  students 342  or    820/0 

417     100.00% 

417       100% 

C — According  to  Previous  Preparation 


Graduates  of 

Partial  Courses  in 

Total 

Colleges   

lOI 
143 

64 
308 

24-22% 

35.30% 

14-34% 
73-86% 

37 
31 
10 
78 

8.88% 

7-43% 
2.40% 

138 

174 

74 
386 

31 

33-io% 
41-73% 
17-74% 

Professional     schools 
for  teachers 

Other    secondary    or 
higher  institutions.  . 

No     secondary    or 
higher  training 

18.71% 

92-57% 
7-43% 

417 

100.00% 
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D — According  to  Teaching  Positions 

Elementary  schools 212 

Secondary  schools 69 

Higher  educational  institutions     4 

Normal  schools 20 

Superintendents 8 

Special  teachers 12 

Teachers  in  private  schools 11 

Not  engaged  in  teaching 


336 
81 

417 


50.84% 

16.55% 

.96% 

4.80% 

1-94% 
2.88% 
2.61% 


So.  58% 
19-42% 

100.00% 


E. — According  to  Residence 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 2 

Massachusetts 6 

Connecticut 10 

New  York : 

Outside  N.  Y.  City    40 
New  York  City : 

Manhattan  and  the 


Bronx  .    .   . 

•  141 

Brooklyn    . 

.    68 

Queens   .    . 

.    21 

Richmond . 

.  12  242 

282 

New  Jersey 57 

Pennsylvania 10 

Total 367    88.00^ 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 3 

District  of  Columbia  .    .  i 

Virginia 3 

North  Carolina i 

South  Carolina 2 

Georgia i 

Florida i 

Total 12      2.885$ 


South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 2 

Alabama 2 

Louisiana ,    .    .  2 

Oklahoma 3 

Total 9      2.13  ;i 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio II 

Indiana 2 

Illinois 2 

Michigan 3 

Missouri 4 

Kansas i 

Total 23      5.55  I' 

Western  Division : 

Montana i 

Colorado i 

California 2 

Total 4        .96  ^ 

Canada 2         .48 !« 


Grand  Total 


417  100 


Teachers  College 

The  twelfth  annual  commencement  of  Teachers  College  was 
held  on  June  7th,  1900.  The  address  was  by  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  on  "The  Educated  Citizen."  In  answering  the 
question,   "What  is  the  place   in  life  which   men  and  women 
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ought  to  take,   who   have  had  the  best  training  America   can 
give?"  he  spoke  in  part  as  follows  : 

Remember,  as  you  go  about  your  life  work,  that  eighty-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  men  and  women  with  whom  you  have  to  do  are,  [as  true  workers, 
■who  use  mind  and  soul  to  control  matter],  your  fellows,  your  mates,  your 
comrades.  You  are  in  one  common  enterprise — creating  as  God  creates, 
subduing  the  world  as  God  sent  you  to  subdue  it — each  in  his  own  place, 
"  a  fellow- workman  with  Him." 

The  first  lesson  of  life — one,  of  course,  which  is  not  to  be  dwelled  upon 
here  and  now — isthat  every  one  shall  live  in  the  open  air  all  he  can.  Next 
to  this,  and  above  all  other  rules,  is  this  great  necessity — that  you  keep 
up  your  comradeship  with  the  other  workmen,  all  for  each  and  each  for 
all.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  moral  or  spiritual  quickening  which  a  man 
gains  from  this  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  which  he  cannot  gain  with- 
out it,  the  experience  of  the  race  proves  that  there  are  experiments  which 
can  only  be  tried  by  all  the  people  and  results  which  the  people  only  can 
attain.  .  .  .  There  is  no  success  for  a  man,  if  he  try  to  live  for  himself,  in 
himself  and  by  himself.  He  must  live  in  the  common  life,  or  he  dies. 
He  must  enjoy  with  the  joy  of  others  ;  he  must  sorrow  in  their  sorrow. 
If  he  is  a  student,  he  must,  so  far  as  he  can,  study  with  them  ;  and  what 
he  has  acquired,  he  must,  so  far  as  he  can,  teach  them.  In  all  true  litera- 
ture and  science,  there  are  no  secret  medicines  or  private  paths.  Every- 
thing is  really  patent.  Noblesse  oblige;  and  what  a  man  discovers,  he 
dis-covers  ;  he  opens  it  for  the  universal  good.  .   .   . 

You  have  found  out  here  that  the  great  necessity  is  education.  .  .  . 
This  means  that  we  have  a  blessing,  a  privilege  and  a  duty  with  "  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men."  We  are  to  observe,  then,  that  in  our  time,  in 
America,  wherever  the  people  are,  there  the  scholar  must  be  also,  if  he 
is  to  carry  on  his  work.  D'Artagnan  and  Aramis  and  Ouentin  Durward 
had  to  go  to  Paris,  to  the  capital,  to  seek  their  sovereigns,  if  they  would 
serve  the  state.  But,  with  us,  the  sovereign  is  working  in  the  mines  of 
Lake  Superior ;  the  sovereign  is  herding  cattle  in  Colorado  ;  he  is  feed- 
ing the  world  from  the  wheat  plains  of  Dakota. 

The  empire  of  this  country  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  large  cities.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  the  hands  of  those  large  country  towns  where  the  best  men  lead 
the  town  and  direct  its  education,  its  local  government,  and  give  tone 
and  courage  to  its  people.  .  .  .  Literally,  it  does  not  matter,  for  the  sway 
that  you  are  to  have  over  the  next  half-century,  whether  you  go  to  the 
wilderness  of  Lake  Superior  or  the  most  crowded  ward  of  New  York. 
A  man's  a  man  ;  a  leader  is  a  leader.  If  you  have  in  you  the  stuff  of 
which  leaders  are  made,  you  will  lead.  .  .   . 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  of  you  to  level  up  from  the 
first  moment  the  public  education  of  the  place  where  jou  shall  live.  The 
village  school,  the  high  school,  the  county  acailemj'  or  college,  the  public 
library,  these  live  and  grow,  or  starve  and  die,  according  as  you  deter- 
mine— you  and  those  others  who  received  what  you  have  received  from 
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the  lavish  love  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation.  ...  Or  consider  for  a 
moment  how  the  great  national  pulpit  might  be  improved,  "  that  pulpit 
to  which  ten  men  listen  for  one  who  sits  in  church  or  chapel  on  Sunday." 
What  might  not  the  local  press  of  this  country  be,  if  the  edu- 
cated men  of  this  country  came  loyally  and  regularly  to  the  duty  and 
privilege,  I  do  not  say  of  making  it  the  mouthpiece  of  their  convenience, 
but  the  educator  and  enlivener  of  the  community  in  which  they  live  !  .  .  . 
Of  course  you  will  be  engaged  in  education.  You  may  be  principal  of 
a  school  or  not.  In  either  case,  you  are  educating  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America.  .  .  .  You  are  educating  the  rulers  of  this  land  ;  you 
are  forming  that  public  opinion  before  which  all  mere  ofl&cers  of  admin- 
istration cower.  ,  .  .  You  are  training  the  American  people,  and  the 
American  people  is  the  sovereign  of  America.  .   .  . 

Dean  Russell  announced  that  during  the  year  the  College  had 
received  many  valuable  gifts  and  that  decided  progress  had  been 
made  in  increasing  the  plant  and  the  productive  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  following  items  were  specially  mentioned :  The 
endowment  of  the  Hoadley  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Mon- 
roe ;  the  endowment  of  the  Tileston  Scholarship,  by  Mrs.  Peter 
M.  Bryson;  the  endowment  of  the  library  in  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000,  by  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Bryson;  the  gift  of  $1,000  to  supplement 
the  Avery  fund  of  the  library;  the  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  site  of  the  new  Horace  Mann  School ;  and  the  gift 
of  $76,000  towards  the  running  expenses  of  the  College.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year,  in  gifts,  bequests  and  special  dona- 
tions, amounted  to  over  $382,500. 

Announcement  was  also  made  of  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
private  dormitory,  designed  to  accommodate  between  300  and 
400  women,  besides  giving  room  for  about  40  apartments.  This 
building  will  be  located  on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  between  120th 
and  I2ist  Streets.  The  cost  of  the  plant  will  be  approximately 
$1,000,000.  This  is  provided  for  by  a  stock  company  composed 
of  friends  of  the  College,  and  to  that  extent  the  new  dormitory 
will  be  a  part  of  the  University  system. 

Diplomas  were  conferred  by  President  Low  as  follows : 
higher  diploma,  13;  secondary  diploma,  30;  elementary  di- 
ploma, 6;  kindergarten  diploma,  5;  domestic  art  diploma,  5; 
domestic  science  diploma,  5;  fine  arts  diploma,  10;  manual 
training  diploma,  5  ;   manual  training  and  fine  arts  diploma,  3  ; 
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total,  82.  The  History  Prize  of  $50  and  a  medal,  given  by  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Esther  Keagey, 
for  an  essay  on  "  Religious  Controversies  in  New  England." 

President  Low  referred  in  his  address  to  the  recent  agreement 
with  Columbia,  whereby  Teachers  College  will  hold  in  the  future 
no  separate  commencement  exercises.  This  is  a  significant  step 
in  the  educational  administration  of  the  University,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  advantage  to  both  institutions.  Within  three 
years  Teachers  College  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  de- 
partments of  the  University.  This  development  is  strikingly 
indicated  in  the  following:  table  : 


Registration  at  Teachers  College. 


Graduate  Students — Candidates  for 

Higher  diploma 

Secondary  diploma 


54 
15 


Undergraduate  Students — Candidates  for 

Elementary  diploma 

Kindergarten  diploma  .  

Domestic  art  diploma  .  

Domestic  Science  diploma 

Fine  arts  diploma 

Manual  training  diploma 


37 
14 


67 
20 

3 
12 
24 
18 


S7 
45 


112 
26 
9 
23 
29 
16 


Total  regiclar  students.  

Special  students 

From  other  departments  of  University 


72 
65 
32 


Total  attendance   .    . 


169 


213 
84 
38 


347 
63 
44 


335 


454 


J.  E  R. 


Class  Day  at  Columbia 


Class  Day  for  Columbia  College  fell  this  year  on  June  nth. 
The  day  was  almost  cloudless  and  not  uncomfortably  warm. 
Never  did  the  grounds  and  buildings  show  to  better  advantage 
for  the  changing  crowds  of  people  who  all  day  walked  leisurely 
about  the  brick  walks  of  the  Quad,  or  strolled  over  the  Green. 

In  the  morning  the  senior  class  picture,  in  which  were  in- 
cluded many  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College,  was  taken 
on  the  steps  of  Fayerweather.  After  that  the  class  dispersed 
for  luncheon — some  to  the  Tavern,  others  to  the  Claremont,  and 
some  going  for  a  final  meal  in  West  Hall. 

About    half    after    two  the    procession  of  gowned  students — 
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some  ninety  in  nvimber — filed  into  the  crowded  Gymnasium,  for 
the  formal  exercises  of  the  day.  The  program  did  not  deviate 
appreciably  .from  time  honored  custom,  but  the  individual  per- 
formances w^ere  interesting  and  even  novel.  The  class  history 
and  the  presentations  were  especially  amusing.  The  order  of 
exercises  was  as  follows  :  President's  address,  Henry  Starr  Gid- 
dings  ;  roll  call  by  secretaiy,  Wallis  Smythe  Turner  ;  class  histoiy, 
Melville  Henry  Cane;  class  poem,  John  Erskine;  class  proph- 
ecy, Harold  Kellock;  presentation  oration,  James  J.  McKenna, 
Jr.;  valedictory,  Roelif  Hasbrouck  Brooks;  yew  tree  oration, 
Joseph  Diehl  Fackenthal. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  poem  Dr.  Young  an- 
nounced the  elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  These  were  :  (in  their 
Junior  year),  Simeon  Strunsky,  C.  J.  Ogden,  W.  K.  Gregor}^ ; 
(in  their  senior  year),  John  Erskine,  E.  M.  Hawks,  H.  Hoad- 
ley,  R.  C.  Hull,  F.  Kidde,  E.  H.  Raymond,  Jr.,  H.  H.  St. 
Clair,  and  C.  W.^Stoddart. 

The  yew  tree  oration  was  delivered  on  the  Green,  to  the  east 
of  the  gymnasium.  The  speaker  stood  on  a  raised,  decorated 
platform,  with  the  students  formed  about  him  in  a  hollow  square, 
outside  of  w^hich  stood  the  great  crowd  of  spectators.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  oration  the  class  song,  "  Columbia,"  which 
served  as  the  finale  in  this  year's  'Varsity  Show,  was  sung,  fol- 
lowed by  the  favorite  "Amici."  The  words  of  the  class  song, 
(by  M.  H.  Cane;    set  to  music  by  John  Erskine),  follow  : 

COLUMBIA 

To  stand  by  thee,  Columbia, 

We  pledge  our  lives  in  song  ; 
Our  hearts  and  hands,  Columbia, 

Shall  e'er  to  thee  belong  ! 
In  triumph  or  in  overthrow 

We  all  shall  praise  thy  name, 
And  glorify  Columbia  ; 

Fair  Alma  Mater's  fame. 
Columbia,  Columbia, 

Fair  Alma  Mater's  fame. 
Columbia ! 

After  the  singing  the  seniors  formed  in  line  and  marched 
around  the  campus,  halting  in  front  of  each  building  and  giving 
hearty  cheers  for  the  favorite  instructors. 
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The  dance  in  the  evening  was  a  brilliant  affair.  About  eight 
o'clock  a  hard  thunder-shower  arrived,  which  lingered  on  inter- 
mittently until  after  ten.  But  this  did  not  deter  an  immense 
crowd  from  arriving,  and  only  served  to  keep  the  throng  off  the 
grass  upon  the  Green,  But  there  was  ample  room  for  the 
promenaders  upon  the  paths  and  roadways ;  and  after  the  rain, 
when  the  festoons  of  lanterns  in  the  grove  were  lighted,  the 
whole  Green  and  the  Gymnasium  presented  a  beautiful  sight. 

The  senior  class-book,  the  NaugJity- Naughtiati^  was  a  com- 
plete success.  It  contained  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  between 
board  covers  in  blue  and  white,  all  in  the  highest  degree  of 
typographical  excellence.  The  individual  pictures  of  members 
of  the  class,  which  accompanied  the  autobiographies,  were  steel 
engravings.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Professor  Woodberry, 
whom  the  class  had  voted  the  most  popular  instructor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Saturday  before  Class  Day  the  seniors' 
base  ball  game  was  played  on  South  Field.  In  the  afternoon  a 
regatta  was  held  off  the  boat  house.  The  'Varsity  and  freshman 
crews  and  a  picked  eight  of  substitutes  raced,  and  there  were 
single-scull  and  pair-oar  events.  The  large  balconies  of  the 
boat  house  were  filled  with  a  gay  crowd  and  the  banks  of  River- 
side were  dotted  with  spectators. 

The  last  undergraduate  function  of  the  class  was  the  senior 
dinner,  held  at  the  Holland  House  on  Commencement  evening. 
During  the  evening  Messrs.  Giddings,  Turner  and  Brooks  were 
re-elected  unanimously  as  permanent  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  class.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
unanimity  displayed  by  1900  in  electing  class  officers  during  the 
last  year  will  augur  well  for  the  continuation  of  the  class  as  a 
united  body, 

H,    K. 

Class-day  at  Barnard 

The  Class-Day  exercises  of  Barnard  College  were  held  in  the 
Theater  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  June  izth.  The  house 
presented  a  very  picturesque  appearance;  the  stage  was  filled  by 
the  class,  whose  black  caps  and  gowns  over  white  duck  dresses 
gave  to  the  scene  a  touch  of  academic  severity  that  set  off  very 
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piquantly  the  gay  parterre  where  their  friends  were  assembled  to 
witness  this  last  meeting  of  the  class  as  an  undergraduate  body. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Miss  Golds- 
borough,  who  explained  that  it  would  differ  materially  from  the 
ordinary  business  meeting,  its  object  being  largely  to  amuse  the 
guests  and  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
members,  as  well  as  of  the  achievements  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 
She  further  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  1900  was  the  last 
class  that  had  been  "  in  college  "  when  this  meant  the  house  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  that  it  was  the  last  to  graduate  in  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  was  also,  she  said,  the  first  class  to  welcome 
to  its  exercises  the  independent  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  and 
the  first  to  graduate  as  an  integral  part  of  Columbia  University. 

The  President's  welcome  was  followed  by  the  roll,  called  by 
the  secretary,  and  by  the  class  prophecy,  by  Miss  Wurzburger, 
in  which  every  possible  career,  from  the  most  sedately  domestic 
life  through  the  whole  gamut  of  social  and  professional  activity, 
was  foreshadowed.  A  new  class  song,  written  for  the  occasion, 
was  sung  in  chorus  to  the  tune  of  "  Mandalay,"  and  was  followed 
by  the  class  poem,  read  by  Miss  Gillespie. 

Miss  Reilly  made  the  presentation  address  and  gave  to  each  of 
her  classmates  something  to  emphasize  some  peculiarity  or  re- 
call some  deed  of  fame.  Each  gift  was  accompanied  by  a  few 
words  of  bright  mockery  or  fun,  perhaps  in  verse  or  mimicking 
the  embarrassed  victim  ;  and  all  was  done  with  such  grace  and 
good-humored  raillery  that  no  one  could  feel  hurt  by  the  jokes. 

The  tone  of  the  meeting  then  became  more  serious  :  a  song  of 
farewell,  first  used  by  the  class  of  '98,  was  sung,  and  the  vale- 
dictory address  was  delivei-ed  by  Miss  Lippincott. 

The  Valedictorian  closed  by  wishing  farewell  in  turn  to  Mrs. 
Putnam ;  to  the  Acting  Dean,  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty ;  to 
college  friends  and  to  the  class  itself  as  a  class  in  college ;  and, 
lastly,  to  Alma  Mater,  whose  help  and  teachings  had  by  no 
means  been  confined  to  the  lines  of  the  curriculum.  A  word  of 
greeting  and  encouragement  to  the  members  of  the  class  about  to 
take  up  their  varied  and  separate  lives  closed  the  exercises,  leav- 
ing the  guests  and  students  free  to  linger  in  the  court  yard  and 
arcades  and  to  prolong  the  day  with  an  out-of-door  fete  in  the 

evening  sunlight. 

s.  G.  w. 
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Athletic  Record 

Rowing 

The  Intercollegiate  Varsity  and  Freshman  boat  races  were  rowed  at 
Poughkeepsie,  June  30tli.  The  entrance  of  Georgetown  into  the  regatta 
made  the  varsity  contest  a  five-crew  affair.  A  fierce  wind,  which  lashed 
the  Hudson  all  day,  delayed  the  starts  until  far  beyond  the  scheduled 
time  ;  so  that  the  Freshman  race  was  rowed  partly  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  four-oared  event  was  postponed  until  the  following  Monday. 

Columbia  did  not  enter  under  conditions  that  presaged  success.  After 
the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Peet  from  coaching,  late  in  the  spring,  the  rowing 
squad  was  given  for  a  time  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Mackay  and  Coxswain  Bogue.  Then  Mr.  Meikleham  came  to  their  aid, 
and  generously  accepted  the  arduous  position  of  head  coach.  Finally, 
about  two  weeks  from  the  crucial  day  of  the  race,  Mr.  Hanlan,  the  vet- 
eran oarsman,  was  given  entire  charge  of  the  crews.  This  move  was  a 
popular  one  among  the  undergraduates.  But  it  was  realized  that  it  would 
entail  a  change  of  stroke  and  different  methods  of  coaching,  which, 
within  so  short  a  period,  could  not  reasonably  make  for  success.  The 
general  understanding  was  that  those  graduates  who  were  behind  the 
move  were  seeking  to  establish,  more  than  anything  else,  a  firm  foothold 
for  Columbia's  success  next  year  ;  and  from  such  a  viewpoint  this  sud- 
den change  of  management  was  looked  upon  with  favor.  So,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  results  of  the  races  were  not  discouraging. 

In  the  varsity  race  Pennsylvania  proved  victorious  for  the  third  con- 
secutive time.  Wisconsin  set  a  terrific  pace  for  over  three  miles,  when 
the  Philadelphia  men  lapped  and  passed  them,  winning  in  a  magnificent 
finish  by  less  than  a  length,  in  the  time  of  19.44!.  Three  lengths  behind 
came  Cornell,  and  Columbia's  shell  was  almost  on  even  terms.  Co- 
lumbia's time  was  20.o8i.     Georgetown  was  a  few  lengths  behind. 

The  freshman  race  (two  miles)  was  won  by  Wisconsin  in  9.45f.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Cornell  finished  close  together,  in  a  fierce  struggle  for  sec- 
ond place,  in  the  order  named.  Columbia  came  last,  with  several  lengths 
of  open  water  between. 

The  four-oared  race  was  rowed  July  2.  Here  again  Penns5'lvania  was 
the  winner,  in  10  minutes,  31^  seconds.  Columbia  rowed  in  three  lengths 
behind,  while  the  Cornell  four  passed  away  entirely  and  ran  out  of  the 
course,  three  hundred  feet  from  the  finish. 

The  names  and  statistics  of  the  Columbia  Crews,  and  their  averages 
compared  with  the  other  crews,  follow  : 

VARSITY  EIGHT  AGE         HEIGHT  WEIGHT 

Bow  R.  P.  Jackson,  '02 19^  S-oyM  142 

2  H.  R.  Burt,  '01 21  5-09^  160 

3  R.  R.  Coffin,  '03 18  6.00H  i6o5i 

4  F.  B.  Irvine,  '02 20^  6.00  162K 

5  S.  P.  Nash,  '01 21  S-o^H  170^ 
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VARSITY  EIGHT  AGE 

6  N.  P.  Vulte,         '02 20 

7  B.  M.  Falconer,  'oi 2o>^ 

Stroke,   J.  "W.  Mackay,     'oo 23 

Coxswain,  M.  G.  Bogue,     "00 19^ 

AVERAGES  OF  VARSITY  CREWS 

Pennsylvania 21  ^ 

Wisconsin 2if 

Cornell 21J 

Columbia 20^^ 

Georgetown 20 

Freshman  Eight 

Bow  F.  B.  Clark 20 

2  V.  de  la  M.  Earle  (Capt.)  ....  20 

3  G.  S.  O'Loughlin 17 

4  L.  H,  Orr,  Jr 17 

5  R.  B.  Bartholomew 19 

6  A.  \V.  Wolff 19 

7  H.  H  Weekes 20 

Stroke,  H.  C.  Townsend 18 

Coxswain,  W.  P.  Comstock 20 

Averages  for  Freshman  Crews 

Wisconsin 20K 

Pennsylvania i8j4 

Cornell 20^J 

Columbia 18^        5-09t'iJ        I49 

Varsity  Four 

Bow       A.  B.  A.  Bradley,  '02 19 

2  T.  1,.  Mount,  '02 20 

3  A.  D.  Weeks,  '01 20 

Stroke,  A.  H.  Lawrence,  '01 21 

Averages  for  Varsity  Fours 

Pennsylvania 21% 

Columbia 20K 

Cornell 21  Ji 


Track  Work 

The  track  team  proved  the  greatest  athletic  disappointment  of  the 
year.  In  spite  of  the  prediction  of  our  track  authorities  that  we  had  by 
far  the  best  team  that  had  represented  Columbia  in  many  years,  the 
showing  made  in  the  Intercollegiate  Games  was  wretched  indeed.  Out  of 
over  three  thousand  men  in  the  university,  only  four  representatives 
toed  the  starting  line  in  the  games  and  but  one  of  them  was  able  to 
qualify.     Lrong,  our  best  man,  although  Trainer  Mack  had  given  assur- 


height   weight 

6.00 

165 

5-II 

162 

5.I0K 

i6r 

5-07 

120 

5-ii| 

164^ 

5-iii 

164J 

5-ioJ 

161 

5-iot'^ 

i6otV 

6.00I 

164 

507^ 

137'/^ 

5.08 

141 

5-10 

150 

5-IO 

149^ 

5-ioK 

1595^ 

509 

139'/^ 

5-IO 

164 

508 

151 

506 

iio!^ 

5-09J4 

i54?i 

509U 

155  K 

5.10 

161 

509 

141 

5-095^ 

151^ 

5-09^ 

151 K 

5-10 

149^ 

5-10% 

150 

5-ii5^ 

146^ 
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ance  that  he  was  in  the  best  of  condition,  was  only  able  to  secure  third 
place  in  the  440-yard  run.  Consequent  to  the  Intercollegiates  came  much 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  track  team's  work,  openly  expressed  about 
College.  From  campus  talk  and  letters  to  the  College  paper,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  strong  undergraduate  belief  that  Columbia  is  capable  of 
far  better  results  on  the  track,  but  that  only  a  complete  shake-up  in  our 
system  of  coaching  and  training  can  develop  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

The  track  meet  with  Princeton  this  year  was  cancelled  on  account  of  a 
driving  storm  that  temporarily  turned  Columbia  Field  into  a  swamp. 
The  Intercollegiates  were  run  off  May  25-26,  at  Columbia  Field.  The 
finals,  on  the  second  day,  took  place  during  rain,  which  made  the 
track  loggy  and  the  field  spongy.  Probably  this  alone  prevented  the 
breaking  of  many  records.  Pennsylvania  won  easily,  with  a  total  of  39 
points,  of  which  iS  were  attributable  to  Captain  Kraenzlein,  who  secured 
three  firsts  and  a  second.  Princeton  got  second  honors,  with  25  points  ; 
Yale  followed  with  22^,  and  Harvard  with  14.  Columbia  secured  only 
two  points,  on  Long's  third  place  in  the  quarter  mile. 

BASEBAtl, 

The  baseball  season  must  also  berated  an  unsuccessful  one.  The  team 
began  to  lose  from  the  start,  and  the  undergraduates  quickly  lost  confi- 
dence in  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  listlessness  in  the  University  this 
year  as  regards  baseball.  Yet  our  poor  showing  was  made  in  the  face  of 
the  excellent  coaching  of  IMr.  Keator.  The  simple  cause  of  our  defeats 
was  the  poor  material  he  had  in  hand.  The  freshmen,  on  the  whole, 
made  a  considerably  better  showing  than  the  Varsity.  In  the  interclass 
games  1900  secured  the  championship. 

Football 

Preliminary  football  practice  will  begin  when  the  squad  assembles  at 
Branford  Point,  Conn.,  on  September  loth.  The  season  opens  October 
3d,  with  the  Rutger's  game  at  New  Brunswick.  Though  we  are  assured 
of  many  good  and  tried  men  back  of  the  line,  the  line  itself  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  built  up  almost  anew.  But  there  is  uudoubtedl}-  excellent 
football  material  in  the  University,  and  tremendous  football  enthusiasm 
among  the  undergraduates.  With  a  good  team  large  attendances  are  as- 
sured. There  is  absolute  confidence  in  Coach  Sauford,  whose  optimistic 
predictions  for  a  successful  season  have  created  general  hopefulness. 
The  schedule,  which  follows,  is  hard  enough  to  test  the  best  of  teams  : 

Oct.  3.  Rutgers,  at  New  Brunswick. 

Oct.  6.  Weslej'an,  at  Columbia  Field. 

Oct.  10.  Williams,  at  Columbia  Field. 

Oct.  13.  Harvard,  at  Cambridge. 

Oct.  17.  Stevens,  at  Columbia  Field. 
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Oct.   20.  U.  of  P.,  at  Philadelphia. 

Oct.   27.  Yale,  at  Columbia  Field. 

Nov.    6.  Princeton,  at  Columbia  Field. 

Nov.  10.  Universitj'  of  Buffalo,  at  Buffalo. 

Nov.  17.  Annapolis,  at  Annapolis. 

Nov.  21.  Manhattan,  at  Columbia  Field. 

Nov.  29.  Carlisle,  at  Columbia  Field. 

Notes 

The  Intercollegiate  Bicycle  Meet,  held  this  year  at  Woodside  Park 
Philadelphia,  was  won  by  Princeton.  The  poor  health  of  Captain  Allan, 
of  Columbia,  prevented  him  from  riding.  His  absence  was  severely  felt 
by  the  team.  The  points  secured  were  :  Princeton,  22  ;  Yale,  21;  Colum- 
bia, 7  ;  Pennsylvania  5. — The  spring  Tennis  Tournament  was  won  by  L.  E. 
Mahan,  1902.  Wylie  C  Grant,  interscbolastic  tennis  champion,  will 
enter  college  in  October. 

H.  K. 
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Worthington  C.  Ford  (College,  '79),  formerly  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  and  now  in  charge 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  economics  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
has  been  invited  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Mason  R.  Strong  (College,  '89),  was  last  April  appointed  bridge  engi- 
neer of  the  Erie  Railroad  and  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  West- 
ern R.R.  Co. 

Necrology 

William  A.  Jones  (College,  '36)  died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  May  5, 
1900,  aged  83.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington  Irving,  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  J.  Fennimore  Cooper  and  other  literary  men  of  their  time; 
was  for  a  while  editor  of  the  Chiirchman  ;  and  was  from  185 1  to  1865 
Librarian  of  Columbia  College. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  Roosevelt  Duffie,  rector  emeritus  of  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany  of  New  York  city,  and  chaplain  emeritus  of  Co- 
lumbia College,  died  July  Sth,  at  his  country  home  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Dr.  DuflBe  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  182 1,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Cornelius  R.  Duffie  (College,  1809),  the  founder  and  first  rector  of  St. 
Thomas  Church,  which  stood  originally  at  Broadway  and  Houston  street. 
He  was  graduated  in  184 1  from  Columbia  College  and  in  1845  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary.     He  served  for  some  time  as  curate  in 
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Trinity  Church  and  then  founded  the  parish  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  for 
which  a  church  edifice  was  erected  at  Thirty-fifth  street  and  Lexington 
Avenue,  on  land  given  by  Mr.  Duffie  and  his  aunts.  In  1893  this  parish 
was  consolidated  with  the  parish  of  the  Epiphany,  under  the  name  of  the 
latter ;  and  Dr.  Dufiie,  after  fort)'-five  3'ears  of  consecutive  service,  was 
made  rector  emeritus.  He  became  Trustee  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  1865.  The  old  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  conferred 
on  him  in  1865  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  the  first  regular  chaplain  of 
Columbia  College  and  occupied  that  post  for  twenty-five  years,  holding 
service  daily  in  the  old  chapel  in  Fiftieth  street. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  W.  Collord  (College,  '41),  died  at  his  home  in 
Sea  CliflF,  L.  L,  on  June  15th.  Dr.  Collord  was  born  at  Logan  Creek, 
Dearborn  County,  Ind.,  seveutj'-niue  j-ears  ago,  and  came  to  New  York 
city  when  a  child  with  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  Collord,  who  came  to 
take  charge  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  He  entered  the  New  York 
University  in  1837,  and  later  entered  Columbia.  He  then  taught  for 
thirteen  years  in  the  Columbia  Grammar  School,  and  while  at  this  work 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  He  joined  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference in  1845  and  was  assigned  to  the  church  at  Jamaica,  L-  I.,  but 
after  a  year's  service  he  decided  to  return  to  teaching  as  his  life's  work. 
In  1845  he  was  called  to  fill  a  chair  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, where  he  taught  until  1894,  when  he  became  professor  emeritus. 

Henry  Dudley  (College,  '61),  died  at  Newport,  June  26th,  last,  aged 
63.  Mr.  Dudley  was  active  in  the  work  of  many  charitable  and  religious 
organizations,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Century,  Metropolitan  and  Uni- 
versity Clubs. 

Dr.  Fessenden  Nott  Otis,  of  New  Y^ork  city,  but  of  international  repu- 
tation, died  May  26th,  in  New  Orleans,  at  the  age  of  75.  Dr.  Otis  was 
born  at  Ballston  Springs,  N.  Y'.,  in  1825,  and  educated  at  Union  College 
and  the  New  Y^'ork  Medical  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1847, 
He  was  clinical  professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  Y''ork  from  1870  up  to  1890,  when  he  resigned. 

School  of  Law 

1864.  Alexander  T.  McGill,  April  21,  aged  57. 

1865.  William  Hildreth  Field,  April  14,  aged  57. 
1883.  Robert  Sturgis,  June,  aged  41. 

1885.  Asa  Ailing  Ailing,  April  14,  aged  38. 
1885.  A.  Britton  Havens,  May  10,  aged  40. 

Non-Gr.\duaTE 
1867.    (Honorary  A.    M.,   '94),  Landou  Carter   Gray,  M.D.,  May  7, 
aged  50. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 

The  Trustees.     June  Meeting 

The  President  announced  a  gift  of  $100,000,  from  a  donor  who  pre- 
ferred that  his  name  should  not  be  made  public  at  the  present  time,  for 
the  erection  of  a  Students'  Hall,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  subject  to  the  re- 
served power  of  control  of  the  Trustees,  to  be  used  for  the  development  of 
the  spiritual,  philanthropic  and  religious  life  of  the  University.  The  gift 
was  accepted,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donor,  and  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  to  select  a  site  for  the  building 
and  to  secure  plans,  to  be  approved  by  the  donor  and  the  Committee. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  for  contributions  to  the  special  fund  for  the  depart- 
ments of  mining  and  metallurgy,  was  tendered  to  Messrs  Eben  E.  Olcott, 
'74,  S.  of  M.,  150  ;  Ivcwisohn  Brothers,  $1,000  ;  Anton  Eilers,  $500  ;  Amer- 
ican Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  ;S500 ;  M.  Guggenheimer's  Sons,  $2,500 ;  and 
Phelps,  Dodge  and  Co.,  $10,000 ;  also  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell,  for 
gifts  to  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering. 

A  gift  of  $250  received  from  Edgar  T.  Nathan,  '81,  was  added  to  the 
"  Law  Book  Trust  Fund." 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $50  was  made  on  account  of  the  Grant 
Squires  Prize  for  the  current  academic  year,  so  that  the  prize  shall 
amount  to  $250 ;  the  deficiency  in  income  being  made  good  by  Mr. 
Squires  for  this  purpose. 

The  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  accept  an  annual  fellowship  in  Greek 
of  the  value  of  $500,  to  be  open  to  women. 

The  design  of  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Professor  Egleston  was  approved, 
and  permission  was  given  to  Mr.  George  W.  Egleston,  to  place  the  tablet 
in  the  museum  named  after  his  brother. 

The  President  reported  that  the  Alumni  Memorial  Hall  Fund  amounted 
to  $85,000,  and  undertook  to  raise  115,000  more  ;  and  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  be,  and  they  hereby 
are,  authorized  to  award  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  so  much  of  University 
Hall  as  can  be  erected  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $100,000. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  lend  for  the  period  of  one  year,  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  set  of  books  known  as 
the  Catalogues  0/ Birds,  published  by  the  British  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  to  be  used  by  the  Zoological  Society  in  its  department  of 
ornithology  in  the  Zoological  Park,  the  Society  to  be  responsible  for 
the  care  and  return  of  such  books  in  good  order  and  condition. 

The  statute  relating  to  the  Bursar's  office  was  amended,  to  subdivide 
his  duties,  and  to  create  the  position  of  Assistant  Bursar  to  represent  the 
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treasurer  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ;  also  to  create  the 
positions  of  Registrar,  Assistant  Registrar  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  ;  and  to  create  three  separate  ofSces,  in  charge  re- 
spectively of  accounts,  records  and  supplies. 

The  President  reported  the  election  of  deans  of  the  several  Faculties, 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  beginning  July  i,  1900,  as  follows  : 

Prof.  Van  Amringe,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  ;  Prof.  Hutton, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  ;  Prof.  Burgess,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  ;  Prof.  Butler,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Phil- 
osophy ;  Prof.  Woodward,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  He  also 
reported  that  Prof.  George  R.  Carpenter  had  been  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  vice  Prof.  Perry,  resigned. 

Prof.  Herbert  G.  Lord  was  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  and  Prof.  Gonzalez  Lodge,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Teach- 
ers College,  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

The  resignation  of  E.  A.  Tucker,  M.D.,  tutor  in  obstetrics,  was  ac- 
cepted. The  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  accepting  the  resigna- 
tion of  Colin  Campbell  Stewart,  Ph.D.,  as  tutor  in  physiology,  was  con- 
firmed ;  and  the  action  of  the  Faculty  in  discontinuing  the  office  and  in 
substituting  therefor  two  assistant  demonstrators  of  physiology,  was 
approved. 

In  view  of  the  reorganization  of  the  work  in  surgery  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  arising  from  the  appointment  of  Professors  Bull 
and  Weir  as  surgeons  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  organization  of  the  department  of  surgery  for  the  academic  year 
1900-1901  be  as  stated  in  the  appointments  following,  and  that  the  sub- 
ordinate offices  heretofore  existing  in  that  department  for  which  no 
appointments  are  now  made,  be  abolished  from  and  after  June  30,  1900. 

Appointments  were  made  (omitting  reappointments  without  change  of 
title)  as  follows  : 

Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Ph.D.,  adjunct  professor  of  Latin  ;  Mrs.  Edith  R. 
Darrach,  adviser  of  graduate  women  students  ;  William  Addison  Hervey, 
A.M.,  instructor  in  the  Germanic  languages  and  literature  (^vice  Eugene 
H.  Babbitt,  A.B.,  resigned);  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  A.M.,  tutor  in  the  Ger- 
manic languages  and  literatures  (z'nrMr.  Hervey,  promoted);  Emil  A. 
C.  Keppler,  A.M.,  assistant  in  the  Germanic  languages  and  literatures 
{^vice  Mr.  Remy,  promoted) ;  Arthur  C.  Neish,  A.B.,  assistant  in  analytical 
chemistry;  Charles  E.  Caspari,  A.B.,  assistant  in  organic  chemistry; 
Bergen  Davis,  B.S.,  assistant  in  physics  {vice  W.  C.  Andrews,  resigned)  ; 
Frank  Hartley,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  surgery  and  instructor  in 
operative  surgery;  Francis  H.  Markoe,  M.D.,  professor  of  clinical  surgery 
at  the  New  York  Hospital  ;  James  D.  Voorhees,  M.D.,  tutor  in  obstet- 
rics ;  Charles  A.  Whiting;  M.D.,  tutor  iu  gynecology;  Henry  E.  Hale, 
M.D.,  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  ;   Adrian  V.  S.  Lambert,  M.D., 
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assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  ;  Victor  C.  Pedersen,  M.D.,  assistant 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  ;  Albert  E.  Sumner,  M.D.,  instructor  in  physical 
diagnosis  at  Vanderbilt  Clinic  ;  Alexander  B.  Johnson,  M.D.,  instructor 
in  surgery  ;  Ellsworth  Elliot,  Jr.,  M.D.,  clinical  lecturer  and  demonstra- 
tor in  surgery  ;  E.  Milton  Foote,  M.D.,  instructor  in  surgery  ;  George  E. 
Brewer,  M.D.,  instructor  in  surgery  ;  Joseph  A.  Blake,  M.D.,  instructor 
in  surgery;  Walton  Martin,  M.D.,  instructor  in  surgery  ;  Robert  A.  Bud- 
ington,  A.M.,  assistant  demonstrator  of  physiology  ;  Nathan  W.  Green, 
M.D.,  assistant  demonstrator  of  physiology. 

PRIZES,  FELLOWSHIPS,  AND  HONORS  for  1900 
The  College 
Prize  of  the  Alumni  Association  ($50).  To  the  most  faithful 
and  deserving  student  of  the  graduating  class.  From  three  can- 
didates selected  by  the  Faculty  the  class  choose  one  to  receive  the 
prize.  The  names  submitted  to  the  class  were  Charles  Jones 
Ogden,  Henry  Starr  Giddings  and  Harwood  Hoadley.  The 
class  chose  as  recipient  of  the  prize  Henry  Starr  Giddings. 

Chanler  Historical  Prize.  Income  of  a  fund  of  $1000,  given 
to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  w^ho  shall  write  the  best 
essay  on  an  historical  subject  assigned  by  the  Faculty.  Subject 
for  1900:  "The  Part  Played  by  Winfield  Scott  in  American 
History,"  Simeon  Strunskv. 

Sophomore  Honors.  Germanic  Languages :  Alexander 
Otto  Bechert,  Edward  Schuster,  Frank  Houghton 
Sewall. 

Junior  Honors.  English  .•  Harold  Allison  Mattice  ;  Lit- 
erature :  Elliott  Williams  Boone  ;  Mathematics :  Achil- 
les Hermann  Kohn. 

Final  Honors.  Germanic  Languages:  Edwin  Joseph 
Walter;  Philosophy:  Rudolph  Isaac  Coffee,  Robert 
Chipman  Hull,  Leo  David  Newborg,  Charles  Jones 
Ogden  ;  Romance  Laiiguages  :  James  Joseph  Finnigan. 

Barnard  College 
Kohn  Mathematical  Prize  ($50).     No  award. 
Herrmann  Botanical  Prize  ($50) .   Susan  Matilda  Germann. 
Sophomore  Chemistry  Prize  ($25).     No  award. 
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Hublitzell  Medal  ($100).  For  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  in 
American  History.     Florence  Theodosia  Baldwin. 

Sophomore  Honors.  Mathematics :  Elsa  Patterson  Camp- 
bell. 

Junior  Honors.  Classics:  Lisa  Delavan  Bloodgood; 
MatJicmatics :  Elizabeth  Allen,  Edith  Berry. 

Final  Honors.      Classics :  Ellinor  Ten  Broeck  Reiley. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Harsen  Prizes  for  Proficiency  at  Examination.  First  Prize 
($500),  Otto  Hensel,  Ph.G.  ;  Seco/id  Prize  ($300), 
Harry  Gaylord  Dorman,  A.B.  ;  Third  Prize  ($200), 
Arthur  Walker  Bingham,  A.B. 

Examination  Honors.  Each  of  the  ten  Honor  Men,  who  does 
not  obtain  a  higher  prize,  receives  a  Harsen  Prize  of  $25  :  Otto 
Hensel,  Ph.G.,  Harry  Gaylord  Dorman,  A.B.,  Edwin 
LoRENDus  Bebee,  A.B.,  Arthur  Walker  Bingham,  A.B., 
Major  Gabriel  Seelig,  A.B.,  Theodore  Jacob  Abbott, 
A.B.,  Adam  Wendell  Hubschmitt,  A.B.,  Eli  Moschowitz, 
A.B.,  Karl  Max  Vogel,  Ph.G.,  Paul  Ernest  William 
Menk,  Ph.G. 

Harsen  Prizes  for  Clinical  Reports.  Money  award,  with  bronze 
medal  and  diploma:  First  Prize  ($150),  Major  Gabriel 
Seelig,  A.B. ;  Second  Prize  ($75),  David  Henry  Orgel; 
Third  Prize  ($25),  Marcus  Leopold  Goodman. 

Alumni  Association  Prize  ($500).  For  the  best  medical  essay 
submitted  by  an  alumnus.      David  Bovaird,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Joseph  Mather  Smith  Prize  ($roo).  For  the  best  essay  on  a 
medical  subject  presented  by  an  alumnus.      No  award. 

Stevens  Triennial  Prize  ($200).  For  essays  containing  the 
results  of  original  research.     James  Ditmars  Voorhees,  M.D. 

Fellowships  of  the  Alumni  Association  ($500) .  For  graduates 
who  have  shown  special  apitude  for  scientific  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Anatomy,  Physiology  or  Pathology.  Fellow  in 
Anatojny,  Henry  E.  Hale  ;  Fellows  in  Pathology,  Augus- 
tus B.  Wadsworth  and  Charles  Norris. 
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Alonzo  Clark  Scholarship  ($700).  To  promote  the  discovery 
of  new  facts  in  medical  science.  Augustus  Jerome  Lar- 
TIGAU,  M.D. 

Law    School 
Charles  Bathgate  Beck  Prize  Scholarship.    Charles  R.  Gan- 

TER. 

Schools  of  Mines,   Chemistry,,  Engineering 
AND  Architecture 

lUig  Medals.  To  students  in  the  graduating  class,  for  com- 
mendable proficiency  in  their  regular  studies.      No  award. 

Columbia  Fellowship  in  Architecture  ($1300).  For  foreign 
study  and  travel.  Theodore  Blondel,  Jr.  Ho7iorable  7Jie7ition : 
Bayard  Snowden  Cairns,  A.B.,  William  Edward  Parsons, 
A.B. 

School  of  Political  Science 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  in  Political  Science  ($40).  For 
the  best  essay  upon  some  subject  of  contemporaneous  interest  in 
the  domestic  or  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.     No  award. 

Schiff  Fellowship  ($600).     Walter  Percy  Bordwell. 

Prize  Lectureships  ($500).  John  Archibald  Fairlie,  Wil- 
liam Zebina  Ripley,  George  James  Bayles. 

Grant  Squires  Quinquennial  Prize  ($250).  To  a  graduate,  for 
the  best  original  investigation  of  a  sociological  character.  Adna 
Ferrin  Weber,  Ph.D.,  for  a  work  entitled  "  The  Growth  of 
Cities  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

Toppan  Prize  ($150).  For  the  best  written  examination  in 
constitutional  law.     Walter  Wheeler  Cook. 

Seligman  Prize  in  Political  Economy  ($150).  For  the  best 
essay  on  some  subject  in  political  economy.  Alvin  Saunders 
Johnson,  for  an  essay  entitled  :  "  The  Consolidation  Movement 
and  Monopoly." 

National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Medal. 
A  silver  medal,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject:  "  The  Prin- 
ciples Fought  for  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution."  Granville 
Forbes  Sturgis. 
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University 

Barnard  Medal  (Gold).  Awarded  every  fifth  year  to  that  per- 
son who  has  in  the  preceding  five  years  done  that  scientific  work 
which  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United  States 
deems  most  worthy  of  honor.  Wilhelm  Conrad  von  Roent- 
gen. 

Barnard  Fellowship  for  Encouraging  Scientific  Research. 
Value  :  the  net  income  from  the  endowment  of  $10,000.  John 
Alexander  Matthews,  Ph.D. 

John  Tyndall  Fellowship  for  the  Encouragment  of  Research  in 
Physics  ($648).     Robert  Bowie  Owens,  E.E. 

Proudfit  Fellowship  in  Letters.     John  Erskine. 

H.  C.  Bunner  Medal.  Gold  medal,  from  the  interest  upon 
a  fund  of  $1000,  for  the  best  essay  in  American  Literature. 
No  award. 

Drisler  Fellowship  in  Classical  Philology  ($500).  Bert 
Hodge  Hill. 


UNIVERSITY  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For  the  Academic  Year 
Ending  July  i,  1900 

I.    OFFICIAL   PUBLICATIONS   OF   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY 

Annual  Catalogue :  describes  the  organization  of  the  University,  and  gives 
a  full  statement  of  courses  and  facilities  for  research  offered  during  the  current 
year,  lists  of  officers  and  students,  accounts  of  fellowships,  scholarships  and 
honors  offered  and  conferred,  estimates  of  expenses,  requirements  for  admission 
and  degrees,  and  the  regulations  governing  the  College  and  the  various  Schools  of 
the  University.  (Issued  each  December.     Price,  25  cents.) 

President's  Annual  Report  to  the  Trustees  :    issued  each  November. 

Directory  of  O&cers  and  Students:  issued  each  year  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  University ;  contains  the  names,  office  hours  and  addresses  of  the 
officers  of  the  University,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  students  registered 
up  to  the  time  of  publication  ;   revised  and  reprinted  in  the  Catalogue. 
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General  Catalogue  of  the  Alumni:  issued  sextennially,  contains  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  graduates  of  the  University.  The  current  edition  is  that 
of  IQOO.  (Price,  $i.oo.     For  sale  at  the  University  Press  Bookstore  ) 


Announcements  of  the  various  Schools  of  the  University  are  issued  in 
the  spring  of  each  year,  and  contain  information  concerning  admission,  expenses, 
courses  of  instruction  to  be  given  during  the  coming  year  and  requirements  for 
degrees.     They  include  : 

Announcement  of  Columbia  College,  for  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Announcement  of  the  School  of  Law,  (or  the  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  and  Master  of  Laws. 

Annoioicevtent  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  work  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Announcement  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  together  with  the  special  announcements 
of  the  courses  in  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy,  Chemistry,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,  and  Architecture. 

Announcement  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  ioT 
all  non-professional  advanced  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Master  of  Laws. 

Announcement  of  the  Summer  Session. 

Circular  of  Information  as  to  Entrance  Exantinatio7is. 

Announcements  of  Several  Departments  of  the  University  are  issued  each 
spring,  and  contain  full  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  coming  year  in 
those  departments.     These  circulars  are  devoted  to  : 

Classical  Philology ;  Comparative  Literature:  English;  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures ;  Music;  Oriental  Languages ;  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Education  and  An- 
thropology;   Rojnance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

(Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  the  publications  above  named  are  distributed  without  charge 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University.) 


Publications  of  Barnard  College  include : 

Announcement  of  Barnard  College  :  contains  full  information  concerning  admis- 
sion, expenses,  courses  of  instruction  and  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Dean' s  Report :   issued  yearly. 

(Distributed  without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.) 


Publications  of  Teachers  College  include: 

Announcement  of  Teachers  College  ;  issued  annually,  contains  full  information 
concerning  the  organization,  equipment  and  work  of  the  institution  ; 

Dean's  Report :  issued  each  November. 

Circulars  describing  the  work  of  the  following  departments  :  Manual  Train- 
ing;  Domestic  Science  and  Art ;  Domestic  Science,  describing  a  course  in  hospital 
economics  ;    and  Fine  Arts. 
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Ciradar  of  the  Horace  Mann  School :  a  school  fully  equipped  witlik  indergar- 
ten,  elementary  and  secondary  classes,  maintained  by  Teachers  College  as  a 
School  of  Observation  and  Practice. 

(These  may  be  obtained  without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. ) 


II.    THE   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY   PRESS 

The  Columbia  University  Press  was  organized  with  the  approval  of  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  College  and  incorporated,  June  8,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  publication  of  works  embodying  the  results  of  original  research.  The  Press  is 
a  private  corporation,  related  directly  to  Columbia  University  by  the  provisions 
that  its  Trustees  must  always  be  officers  of  the  University  and  that  the  President 
of  the  University  shall  be  the  President  of  the  Press, 

Trustees 

The  President  of  the  University  [ex-officio) 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Secretary 
Brander  Matthews  T.  Mitchell  Prudden 

John  B.  Pine,  Treasurer  Francis  B.  Crocker 

George  R.  Carpenter  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 

Richmond  Mayo- Smith  Harry  Thurston  Peck 

During  the  year  ending  July  i,  1900,  the  Press,  through  The  Macmillan  Co., 
of  New  York  and  London,  its  publishing  agents,  issued  the  following  : 

Government  of  Municipalities.  By  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  LL.D.,  of  New  York. 
(8vo,  pp.  516,  ^4.) 

Statistics  and  Economics:  Part  II  of  "The  Science  of  Statistics."  By  Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Sci- 
ence in  Columbia  University.      (8vo,  pp.  468,  ^3.) 

Francis  Lieber  :  His  Life  and  Political  Philosophy.  By  Lewis  R.  Harley,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  the  Central    High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     (8vo,  pp.  214, 

Ancient  Ideals :  A  Study  of  Intellectual  and  Spiritual  Growth.     By  Henry  Os- 
born  Taylor.     New   edition.     Two   volumes.      (Svo,  pp.  xi -|- 461  ;    vii -f- 
430,  $5.00  net.^ 
Current  numbers  of  the  following  :* 

Biological  Series,  Sttidies  iti  English,  Germanic  Studies,  Studies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public  Law,  Indo-Iranian  Series,  Studies  in  Literature,  Contri- 


*  For  previous  issues  from  the  Press  see  the  University  Catalogue  for  1899-1900,  pages  398-g, 
the  full  catalogue  just  issued  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  and  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Quar- 
terly. For  lists  of  current  numbers  of  the  various  series  see  the  succeeding  pages  of  this 
number. 
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butions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education,  Studies  in  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures;  Columbia  University  Quarterly  and  Teachers  College 
Record. 


III.   SERIAL  STUDIES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM 
THE  UNIVERSITY* 

Biological  Series. — Founded  in  1892;  devoted  to  the  general  problems  of  biology; 
managing  editors,  H.  F.  Osborn  and  E.  B.  Wilson ;  published  for  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Press  by  The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New  York ;  issued  irregu- 
larly, about  one  volume  a  year  ;  price  per  volume  (from  300  to  400  pages), 
52.00  to  $3.50. 
The  cell  in  development  and  inheritance.     By  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  Ph.D.    Profusely  illus- 

rated.     (New  and  revised  edition  ;  8vo,  $3.50  tiet.) 

Botanical  Club,  Memoirs  of  the  Torrey. — Founded  in  18S9 ;  devoted  to  longer 
articles  than  those  contained  in  the  Bulletin;  editor,  L.  M.  Underwood ;  pub- 
lished by  the  Club  from  Columbia  University;  issued  irregularly,  about  one 
volume  a  year  ;  prices  on  application. 

Botany,  Contributions  from  the  Department  of. — Founded  in  1886  ;  devoted 
to  short  papers  ;  managing  editor,  L.  M.  Underwood ;  published  by  the  editor, 
from  Columbia  University  ;  issued  irregularly,  but  usually  one  volume  a  year  ; 
price,  per  volume  (about  330  pages  and  about  30  plates),  $S-00' 
No.  162.     Effect  of  chemical  irritation  on  the  economic  coefficient  of  sugar.     By  H.  M.  Rich- 
ards (1899). No.  163.     Studies  in  Sisyrinckium,  V  :     Two  new  Eastern  species.     By  E.  P. 

BiCKNELL  (1899). No.  164.   Two  hitherto  confused  species  of  Lyco/oi/ium.   By  F.  E.  Lloyd 

(1899). No.  165.   A  revision  of  the  North  American  species  of  Sclerof>odiu}n.   By  A.  J.  Grout 

(1899). No.  166.     Studies  in  Sisyritichiuin,  VI  :     Additional  new  species  from  the  Southern 

States.     By  E.  P.  BiCKNELL  (1899). No.  167.     Anthurus borealis  Btirt.    By  D.  Griffiths 

(1899). No.  168.    Turgidity  in  Mycelia.    By  C.  C.  Curtis  (1900). No.  169.     Review 

of  the  species  of  Lycopodium  of  North  America.     By  F.  E.  Lloyd  and  L.  M.  Underwood 

(1900). No.  170.   Studies  in  Sisyrinchium,  VII  :    The  species  of  British  America  (1900). 

No.  171.     Notes  on  the  flora  of  middle  Georgia.     By  R.  M.  Harper  (1900). 

Botany,  Memoirs  of  the  Department  of. — Founded  in  1895  ;  devoted  to  longer 
monographs ;  managing  editor,  L.  M.  Underwood ;  published  by  the  editor, 
from  Columbia  University  ;  issued  irregularly  ;    list  on  application. 

Electrical  Engineering,  Contributions  from  the  Department  of. — Founded  in 
1889  ;  devoted  to  papers  by  officers  and  students  ;  managing  editor,  F.  B. 
Crocker ;  published  (chiefly  reprints)  by  the  editor,  from  Columbia  University; 
issued  irregularly;  prices  on  application. 

English,  Studies  in. — Founded  in  1900;    issued  by  authority  of  the  Department 


*  For  purposes  of  record  and  information,  the  Quarterly  aims  to  publish  in  the  September 
number  of  each  year  a  complete  list  of  the  numbers  issued  in  each  of  these  series  during  the  pre- 
ceding academic  year.  If  no  list  appears  under  a  giving  heading,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no 
numbers  were  issued. 
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of  English  ;    published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.  ;  issued  at  varying  intervals  and  prices. 

Vol.  I. — Joseph  Glanvill,  a  study  in  English  thought  and  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
By  Ferris  Greenslet,  Ph.D.     (Pp.  xi  +  235,  gi.50). 

Geological  Department,  Contributions  from  the. — Founded  in  1892  ;  includes 
short  contributions  and  longer  monographs ;  managing  editor,  J.  F.  Kemp  ; 
published  (partly  original,  partly  reprints)  by  the  editor,  from  Columbia 
University  ;  issued  irregularly  ;  prices  on  application. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  54.    Brief  review  of  the  titaniferous  magnetites.    ByJ.  F.Kemp.    (33  pp.). 

No.  55.     Preliminary  report  on   the  geology  of  Essex  county  [N.  Y.].     By  J.  F.  Kemp.     (35 

pp.,  12  plates). No.  56.    Relation  between  forestry  and  geology  in  New  Jersey.    Parts  I.  and 

II.     By  Arthur   Hollick.     (22  pp.  and  i  map). No.   57.     Granites  of  southern  Rhode 

Island  and  Connecticut,  with  observations  on  Atlantic  coast  granites  in  general.    By  J.  F.  Kemp 

(22  pp.,  7  plates). No.  58.     The  Titaniferous  iron  ores  of  the  Adirondacks.     By  J.  F.  Kemp 

(45  PP-.  9  plates). No.  6$.     A  contribution  to  the  geology  of  the  northern  Black  Hills.     By  J 

D.  Irving.     (153  pp.,  11  plates). No.  66.     Report  on  the  relations  of  the  Ordovician  and  Eo 

Silurian  Rocks  in  portions  of  Herkimer,  Oneida  and  Lewis  counties  [New  York].     By  T.  G 
White.     (33  pp.,  7  plates). 

Germanic  Studies. — Founded  in  1899 ;  contain  results  of  original  research  in 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures ;  editors,  W.  H.  Carpenter  and  Calvin 
Thomas ;  published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York;    issued  irregularly  ;    price,  variable. 

Vol.  I,  No.  I.     Scandinavian  influence  on  southern  lowland  Scotch.     By  G.  T.  Flom.     (Pp 
XV +  83,  gi.oo.) 

History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  Studies  in. — Founded  in  1891  ;  contain 
results  of  original  research  by  students  in  the  School  of  Political  Science ; 
managing  editor,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman ;  published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  ;  issued  one  volume  or  more  yearly  ;  price,  per  volume,  ^3  to  ^4. 50. 

Vol.  XII,  No.  I.     History  and  functions  of  central  labor  unions.     By  W.  M.  Burke,  Ph.D. 

(Pp.  127,  $1.00). No.  2.     Colonial   immigration  laws.     By  E.  E.  Proper,   A.M.     (Pp.92, 

75c.). No.  3.   History  of  military  pension  legislation  in  the  United  States.  By  W.  H.  Glasson, 

Ph.D.     (Pp.  135,  $1.00). No.  4.     History  of  the  theory  of  sovereignty  since  Rousseau.     By 

C.  E.  Merriam,  Jr.,  Ph.D.     (Pp.  232,  $1.50.  ) 

Literature,  Studies  in. — Founded  in  1899;  containing  results  of  literary  research 
or  criticism  by  officers  or  students  of  the  department  of  comparative  literature, 
or  those  connected  with  them  in  study  ;  editor,  G.  E.  Woodberry  ;  published 
for  the  Colmnbia  University  Press  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  ;  issued 
at  varying  intervals  and  prices. 

No.  I.   A  history  of  literary  criticism  in  the  Renaissance.    By  J.  E.  Spingarn.  (Pp.  vii  +  330, 

^1.50.) No,  2.     Romances  of  roguery.    By  F.  W.  Chandler.     Intwoparts.     Parti:     The 

picaresque  novel  in  Spain.    (Pp.  vii  +  483,  ^1.75). No.  3.     Spanish  literature  in  the  England 

oftheTudors.     By  J.  G.  Underhill.     (Pp.  vii -j- 438,  ^1.75.) 

Mineralogy,  Contributions  from  the  Department  of. — Founded  in  1892  ;  con- 
tains articles  and  text-books  by  officers  and  students ;  managing  editor,  A.  J. 
Moses  ;  published  by  the  editor,  from  Columbia  University  ;  issued  irregularly 
(often  in  reprint);  prices  on  application. 

Observatory,  Contributions  from  the. — Founded  in  1892  ;  devoted  to  original 
research ;  managing  editor,  J.  K.  Rees  ;  published  by  the  editor,  from  Co- 
lumbia University  ;  issued  irregularly  ;  prices  on  application. 
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Pathology,  Studies  from  the  Department  of.— Founded  in  1890;  records  results 
^■.  of  research  in  the  Department ;  managing  editor,  T.  M.  Prudden;  on  sale  by 
^    J.  T.  Dougherty,  New  York ;    issued  irregularly;    price,  per  volume  (about 

175  pages),  ^l.oo. 

Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education,  Contributions  to.— Founded  in  1894; 

original  studies  by  officers  and  students  of  this  Division  ;  managing  editor,  N. 

M.  Butler ;  published  by  The  I^Iacmillan  Co.,  New  York ;  issued  irregularly  ; 

per  number,  average,  75c.;    per  volume  (about  450  pages),  average,  ;?3.oo. 

Vol.   Ill,  No.  2.     Syllabus  of  psychology.     By  J.   H.   Hyslop,  Ph.D.     (Pp.    ii6,  $i.oo.) 

Nos.  3and4.    Syllabus  of  an  introduction  to  philosophy.     By  W.  T.  Marvin,  Ph.D.     (Pp. 

164,^1.25.) 

Vol.  VII,  No.  I.    Education  of  the  Pueblo  child.  By  F.  C.  Spencer,  Ph.D.  (Pp.96,  75c.). 

No.  2.     Economic  aspect  of  teachers'  salaries.     By  C.  B.  Dyke,  A.M.     (Pp.  84,  $1.00.) No. 

3.     Education  in  India.     By  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.     (Pp.  106,  75  c.) No.  4.     Horace 

Mann  in  Ohio.     By  G.  A.  Hubbell,  A.M.     (Pp.  70,  see). 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  I.     Imitation  in  education:    its  nature,  scope,  and  significance.     By  J.   N. 

Dkahl  A.m.    (Pp.  102,  60  c.). No.  2.    The  Historical  development  of  school  readers  and  of 

method  in  teaching  reading.    By  R.  R.  Rbeder,  Ph.D.     (Pp.  92,  60  c.) 

Series  Announced 

Indo-Iranian  Series. — Founded  in  1900;  to  contain  results  of  work  by  instructor 
or  students  in  the  department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages,  or  others  associated 
with  them  in  study  ;  editor,  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  ;  published  for  the  Columbia 
University  Press  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  ;  issued  at  varying  inter- 
vals and  prices.     (Three  volumes  in  preparation. ) 

Oriental  Literature  and  Philology,  Contributions  to.— To  be  edited  by  Richard 
Gottheil. 

Physiology,  Studies  from  the  Department  of. — Founded  in  1900;  to  contain  re- 
prints of  articles  published  by  officers  and  students  of  the  Department ;  edited 
by  J.  G.  Curtis  and  F.  S.  Lee.      (Three  volumes  in  preparation.) 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Studies  in.— Founded  in  1900;  to  be 
edited  by  Adolph  Cohn  and  H.  A.Todd  ;  published  for  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  ;  issued  irregularly;  several 
volumes  in  preparation. 


IV.    JOURNALS 

Issued  under  the  Entire  Direction  of  Officers  of  Coiumbia  University 

Bookman. — Founded  in  1895  ;  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  American  and  foreign 
literature  in  all  its  forms ;  containing  articles,  book  reviews,  correspondence 
and  editorial  comment  upon  current  events  ;  edited  by  Harry  Thurston  Peck  ; 
New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  ^  Co.;  monthly  (136  pp.),  20c.;  per  year,  $2.00. 
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Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. — Founded  in  1870  ;  devoted  to  scien- 
tific botany  in  its  widest  sense  ;  editor,  L.  M.  Underwood  ;  published  by  the 
editor  from  Columbia  University;  monthly,  20  c;  per  year  (about  6co  pp., 
■with  30  plates),  $2.00. 

Columbia  University  Quarterly. — Continuing,  since  1898,  the  Bulletin,  founded 
in  1S90;  publishes  articles  on  the  history,  the  current  activities  and  the  policy 
of  Columbia,  for  the  information  of  officers,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity; edited  by  a  Committee:  (Chairman,  for  1900,  Calvin  Thomas); 
published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press;  quarterly  (about  1 00  pages), 
30  c. ;  per  year,  ^i.oo. 

Educational  Review. — Founded  in  1890  ;  devoted  to  the  study  of  education  in 
all  its  forms,  containing  articles,  discussions,  book  reviews,  foreign  correspond- 
ence and  editorial  review  of  current  events ;  edited  by  N.  M.  Butler ;  New 
York,  Educational  Review  Publishing  Co.;  monthly  (except  July  and  August), 
104  pp.;  per  year,  $3.00  ;    foreign,  $3.60. 

Journal  of  School  Geography. — Founded  in  1897  ;  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
teachers  of  geography;  edited  by  R.  E.  Dodge;  published  by  the  J.  L. 
Hammett  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York  ;  monthly,  except  in  July  and  August, 
(44  pp.),  15  c;  per  year,  ^i.oo. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. — Founded  in  1886  ;  devoted  to  the  study  of  politics, 
economics  and  public  law ;  publishes  annually  about  25  leading  articles,  es- 
pecially on  questions  of  current  interest,  and  about  130  reviews,  and  gives  a 
condensed  general  record  of  political  events ;  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Polit- 
ical Science  (managing  editor,  W.  A.  Dunning);  Boston  and  New  York, 
Ginn  &  Co.;  quarterly  (about  190  pp.),  75  c. ;  per  year,  $3.00. 

Popular  Science  Monthly. — Founded  in  1872;  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
science ;  edited  by  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  with  the  assistance  of  E.  L.  Thorn- 
dike;  New  York,  McClure,  Phillips  &  Company;  monthly  (112  pages), 
25  c;  per  year,  $3.00. 

School  of  Mines  Quarterly. — Founded  in  1879  ;  official  organ  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Schools  of  Science  of  Columbia  University  ;  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  original  papers  on  engineering,  metallurgy,  chemistry,  archi- 
tecture, mineralogy,  and  geology  ;  managing  editor,  R.  E.  Mayer  ;  published 
by  the  Editors  ;    ^2.00  a  year. 

Teachers  College  Record, — Founded  in  1899  ;  devoted  to  the  practical  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  ;  edited  by 
J.  E.  Russell ;  New  York,  published  for  The  Columbia  University  Press  by 
The  Macmillan Co. ;  bi-monthly,  except  July  (about  64  pp.),  20  c;  per  year, 
$1.00. 


Issued  under  the  Partial  Direction  of  Officers  of  Columbia  University 

Americana  Germanica. — Founded  in  1897  ;  devoted  to  the  comparative  study  of 
the  literary,  linguistic  and  other  cultural  relations  of  Germany  and  America ; 
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contains  original  researches,  critical  articles  and  reviews ;  contributing  edi- 
tors include  W.  H.  Carpenter  and  Calvin  Thomas ;  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.;  quarterly  (about  112  pp.),  75  c;  per  year,  $2.00. 

American  Anthropologist.— Founded  in  1888  ;  containing  original  contributions 
and  reviews  on  anthropology  ;  edited  by  a  board,  including  Franz  Boas  ;  New 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ;  quarterly,  §1.25  ;  per  year  (about  Soo  pp. ), 
^4.00. 

American  Historical  Review.— Founded  in  1896;  directed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  historical  study  in  the  United  States,  it  publishes  reviews  of  impor- 
tant works,  results  of  original  research,  documents  for  the  use  of  investigators 
and  news  of  the  works  of  European  scholars  ;  six  editors,  including  W.  M. 
Sloane;  The  Macmillan  Co.;  quarterly,  per  year,  $3.00. 

Journal  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases.— Founded  in  1880;  devoted  to 
special  articles  on  diseases  of  the  mind  and  the  nervous  system ;  associate 
editor,  M.    A.    Starr;  New  York,   Dr.   C.  H.  Brown;  monthly;  per  year, 

Modern  Language  Notes. — Founded  in  18S6  ;  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
academic  study  of  English,  German,  and  the  Romance  languages ;  associate 
editors  include  H.  A.  Todd ;  published  by  the  editors  at  Baltimore ; 
monthly,  save  from  July  to  October,  inclusive,  20  c;  per  year,  $\.y>\  for- 
eign, tl.-ji,. 

Psychological  Review. — Founded  in  1894  ;  devoted  to  the  publication  of  original 
researches  in  psycholog}',  critical  articles  and  reviews ;  edited  by  J.  McK. 
Cattell  and  J.  M.  Baldwin  (Princeton),  with  the  cooperation  of  M.  Allen 
Starr  and  others  ;  published  bi-monthly,  with  an  annual  index  and  numerous 
monograph  supplements ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  The  Review, 
75  c;  per  year  (about  700  pp),  ^4.00 ;  The  Index  (about  200  pp),  ^l.oo  ; 
The  Monograph  (about  500  pp.),  $4-00  a  volume. 

Science. — Founded  in  1883  ;  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science  ;  edited  by 
J.  McK.  Cattell,  with  an  editorial  committee,  including  N.  L.  Britton,  H. 
F.  Osborn,  R.  S.  \Yoodward  and  others;  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.; 
weekly,  15c.;  per  year  (about  2000  pp.),  $$.00. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society. — Founded  in  1900  ;  de- 
voted primarily  to  research  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics  ;  the  official  organ 
of  the  Society  for  the  publication  of  important  papers  read  before  it ;  three 
editors,  including  T.  S.  Fiske  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  quarterly  ; 
per  year  (about  500  pp.),  $S-00. 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology. — Founded  in  1885  ;  official  journal  of  the 
Archseological  Institute  of  America,  publishing  papers  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  Schools  at  Athens  and  Rome  and  annual  reports  of  these  bodies,  and 
issuing  special  bulletins ;  associate  editors  include  J.  R.  Wheeler,  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.;  bi-monthly,  ^i.oo  ;  per  year,  $5.00. 

American  Journal  of  Physiology. — Founded  in  1898  ;  edited  for  the  American 
Physiological  Society  ;  contains  original  contributions  on  purely  physiological 
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subjects ;  seven  editors,  including  R.  11.  Chittenden  and  F.  S.  Lee  ;   Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co.;  monthly  ;  per  year  (about  500  pp.),  $5.00. 

Annals  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences. — Founded  in  1824;  official 
proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  including  original  contributions  on 
all  scientific  subjects,  minutes  of  meetings,  etc.  ;  editor,  Gilbert  van  Ingen  ; 
published  by  the  Academy  ;  per  volume  (3  parts),  $3.00. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.— Founded  in  1S91  ;  con- 
taining historical  and  critical  review  of  mathematical  science,  lists  of  new 
publications,  notes  on  current  events  in  the  mathematical  world  and  many 
short  original  articles ;  editors,  F.  N.  Cole  and  others  ;  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.  ;  monthly,  except  July  and  August ;  per  year  (about  500  pp.), 
$5.00. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology. — Founded  in  1S91 ;  devoted  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  nervous  system  ;  includes  original  contributions,  reviews 
and  notices ;  associate  editors  include  O.  S.  Strong,  with  collaboration  of  F. 
S.  Lee  and  others  ;  published  at  Granville,  Ohio  ;  quarterly  ;  per  year,  $3-50- 

Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine, — Founded  in  1896  ;  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  scientific  medicine  ;  associate  editors  include  R.  H.  Chittenden  and 
T.  M.  Prudden ;  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ;  per  volume  (6  parts, 
about  700  pp.),  $5.00. 


V.    STUDENT   PUBLICATIONS   AT   COLUMBIA 

The  Columbia  Spectator. — Changed  in  1S99  from  a  weekly  to  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper ;  published  each  Tuesday  and  Friday  throughout  the  college  year  ; 
edited  by  a  managing  board  of  six,  assisted  by  an  associate  staff,  averaging  four- 
teen in  number ;  six  pages  ;  five  cents  a  copy,  three  dollars  a  year. 

The  Columbia  Literary  Monthly. — Founded  in  1893  ;  a  magazine  exclusively 
literary,  devoted  chiefly  to  stories,  verse,  essays,  editorials  and  book  reviews ; 
edited  by  a  board,  consisting  generally  of  eight  members,  including  a  Barnard 
representative ;  monthly,  November  to  June,  forty  pages  ;  twenty  cents  a  copy, 
one  dollar  and  a  half  a  year. 

The  Morningside. — Founded  in  1S96  ;  an  illustrated  literary  magazine,  aiming 
chiefly  to  reflect  the  lighter  and  brighter  side  of  Columbia  life  ;  edited  by  a  board, 
averaging  ten  members,  including  a  Barnard  representative  and  an  art  editor; 
published  every  third  week  of  the  academic  year ;  twenty  pages ;  ten  cents  a 
copy,  one  dollar  a  year. 

The  Columbian. — The  annual ;  a  bound  illustrated  volume,  containing  sta- 
tistics of  athletics,  fraternity  membership,  class  achievements  and  other  valuable 
information  of  student  life  in  the  University  for  the  year  just  past ;  published  the 
week  before  Christmas  by  a  board  of  twelve  editors  from  the  junior  class,  six 
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elected  from  Columbia  College   and  six  from  the  Schools  of   Applied  Science. 
The  eleventh  volume  was  published  by  the  class  of  1 901,  at  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  Mortarboard. — An  annual  corresponding  to  the  Columbian,  but  more 
literary  in  character,  including,  besides  the  history  of  the  junior  class,  poems, 
stories  and  sketches,  and  other  reading  matter;  published  early  in  the  second 
term  by  a  board  of  about  eight,  elected  from  the  junior  class  of  Barnard  College  ; 
price,  one  dollar. 

The  Senior  Class-book. — A  book  privately  printed  by  the  senior  class  of 
Columbia  College,  through  an  editorial  board,  and  distributed  on  class-day.  Re- 
vived by  the  class  of  1899  and  continued  by  the  class  of  1 900  as  the  N'aughty- 
Naughtian,  which  included,  "besides  the  pictures  and  autobiographies  of  the 
members,  several  letters  from  the  facult}',  the  president's  address,  the  history,  the 
prophecy,  the  valedictory,  the  yew  tree  oration  and  the  statistics,  together  with 
other  matter  of  interest  to  the  class."  The  price  of  the  two  more  recent  senior 
class-books  is  approximately  five  dollars  and  a  half. 


VI.    PUBLICATIONS  BY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
(Arranged  according  to  departments) 

Anatomy 

Rockwell,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Jr.  Notes  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (published  pri- 
vately). —  Chemistry  and  physics  (with^Yalton  Martin).  In  Lea  Bros.  &  Go's 
series  of  pocket  text-books.  —  Physiology  (with  Howard  Collins).  In  Lea 
Bros.  &  Co's  series  of  pocket  text-books. 

Brewer,  Dr.  G.  E.  Some  observations  on  modern  cerebral  surgery.  Medical 
News,  Dec.  23.  —  Some  observations  upon  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the  gall 
bladder  and  ducts,  in  Contributions  to  the  science  of  medicine,  by  the  pupils  of 
Prof  William  H.  Welsh. — "  Differential  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  gall  blad- 
der and  ducts,"  in  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  reports  (for  1900). 

Blake,  Dr.  J.  A.  The  roof  and  lateral  recesses  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  con- 
sidered morphologically  and  embryologically.  Journal  of  Comparative  Neu- 
rology, January  ;  Vol.  x..  No.  I,  79-108,  PI.  iv-x. 

Collins,  Dr.  H.  D.  Physiology:  a  manual  for  students  and  practitioners  (with 
W.  H.  Rockwell).  Lea  Bros.  &  Co.  —  Chapter  on  aseptic  and  antiseptic 
technique  (withChas.  McBumey  and  F.  R.  Oastler),in  The  international  text- 
book of  surgery  for  1899,  i.,  263-305. 

Architecture 

Ware,  Prof.  W.  R.  Competitions.  Proceedings  of  the  33d  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  pp.  176- 196.  — The  School  of  Archi- 
tecture :  its  resources  and  methods.  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  June  ; 
ii.,  242-56. 

Hamlin,  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  The  fourteenth  annual  League  Exhibition.  Year-book 
of  the  Art  Societies  of  New  York  (condensed  from  the  Architectural  Reviezu 
of  March,  1899).  —  The  paradox  of  the  Pantheon.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly, 
July,   1899;  XX.,  365-371  ;  Jan.,    1900 ;  xxi.,  170-182.  —  Historic  ornament 
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(with  Miss  S.  A.  Walker),  in  High  School  Department  academic  syllabus  of 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  —  The  evolution  of  decorative  motives. 
The  American  Architect,  April  14;  Ixviii.,  11-12.  — Architecture  and  civic 
duty.  Public  Improvements,  April  16;  ii.,  265-268.  —  Review  of  H.  C.  But- 
ler's Scotland's  ruined  abbeys  in  The  American  Historical  Review,  April ;  v., 
610-61 I. 

Astronomy 

Rees,  Prof.  J.  K.  The  variation  of  latitude  at  New  York,  and  a  determination 
of  the  constant  of  aberration,  from  observations  at  the  Observatory  of  Columbia 
University.  (Third  paper,  with  Prof.  Jacoby  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Davis.)  Astro- 
nomical Journal,  no.  474,  pp.  141-142.  —  The  variation  of  latitude  at  New 
York,  and  a  determination  of  the  constant  of  aberration,  from  observations  at 
the  Observatory  at  Columbia  University.  (Illustrated.)  Popular  Astronomy, 
No.  74,  pp.  1-7.  —  Abstract  of  the  same  paper  was  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Alathematical  Society,  for  April,  pp.  269-273.  —  Coming  fall 
of  meteors.  N.  Y.  Sun,  Oct.  15,  1899.  —  Report  on  November  meteors  to 
N.  Y.  Academy  of  Sciences,     Science,  Apr.  20,  p.  624. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  A.  The  moon  hoax.  Popular  Astronomy,  May,  256-267. 
—  Direct  gi'ating  spectroscope.  Astrophysical Journal,  June;  x.,  29-40. 

Hill,  Dr.  G.  W.  On  the  inequalities  in  the  lunar  theory  strictly  proportional  to 
the  solar  eccentricity.  Astronomical  Journal,  Vol.  xx.,  pp.  115-124.  — On  the 
extension  of  Delawnay's  method  in  the  lunar  theory  to  the  general  problem  of 
planetary  motion.  Transactions  of  the  Afnerican  Mathematical  Society,  Vol. 
i.,  pp.  205-242. 

Botany 

Underwood,  Prof.  L.  M.  Moulds,  mildews,  and  mushrooms  :  a  guide  to  the 
systematic  study  of  the  fungi  and  Mycetozoa  and  their  literature.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.  Pp.  v.,  236  and  10  plates.  —  Review  of  Parson's  How  to  know  the 
ferns.  Science,  4  August;  x.,  150.  — Review  of  the  genera  of  ferns  pro- 
posed prior  to  1832.  Alemoirs  of  the  Torrcy  Botanical  Club,  vi.,  247-283.  — 
Review  of  the  species  of  Lycopodium  of  North  America  (with  F.  E.  Lloyd). 
Bulletin  of  the  Torrcy  Botanical  Club,  April ;  xxvii.,  147-168,  plates  2-4.  — 
Our  native  ferns  and  their  allies.  ( Sixth  edition,  revised. )  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Pp.  vi.,  156.  —  The  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew.  Science,  21  July;  x., 
65-75.  —  Various  articles  in  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  American  horticulture.  — 
The  Ellis  collection  of  fungi,  Jour.  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden,  March  ;  i.,  38-40. 

Richards,  Dr.  H.  M.  The  effect  of  chemical  irritation  on  the  economic  co- 
efficient of  sugar.     Bull.   Torrey  Botanical  Club,  Sept.;  26;  463-479. 

CURTiss,  Dr.  C.  C.  Turgidity  in  jMycelia.  Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 
January  ;  xxvii.,  I-13. 

Howe,  M.  A.  The  Hepaticae  and  Anthocerotes  of  California.  Memoirs  of 
the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  August;  vii.,  I-208,  pi.  88-122. 

Chemistry 

Miller,  Dr.  E.  H.  The  calculations  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  Pp.  183.  — A  preliminary  study  of  the  cobalti-cyanides  (with  J.  A. 
Mathews).  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  Vol.  xxii.,  pp.  62-69.  —  Notes  on  the 
ferrocyanide  titration  of  zinc  (with  E.  J.  Hall),  School  of  Alines  Quarterly, 
April,  pp.  267-72.  —  Review  of  Furman's  Practical  assaying.  School  of  Alines 
Quarterly,  April ;    p.  296. 

BoGERT,  M.  T.  A  new  synthesis  in  the  quinazoline  group  (with  A.  H.  Gott- 
helf).  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xxii.,  129-132.  —  Review  of  Jaubert's  Les 
Matieres  odorantes  artificielles.  Science,  N.  S.,  xi.,  710-711.  —  Review  of 
Jaubert's  Produits  aromatiques  artificiels  et  naturels.     Science,  N.  S.,  xi. 
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Mathews,  Dr.  J.  A.  Classification  of  the  carbides  :  their  modes  of  formation 
and  reactions  of  decomposition.  Jour.  Amer.  C/iem.  Soc,  xxi.,  pp.  647-650. 
—  A  preliminary  study  of  the  cobalticyanides  (with  E.  H.  Miller).  Ibid., 
xxii. ,  pp.  62-70.  —  Laboratory  method  for  the  continuous  and  uniform  generation 
of  acetylene,  and  for  its  purification.  Ilnd.,  xxii.,  pp.  106-10S.  —  The  carbide 
of  gold  (with  L.  L.  Watters).  Ibid.,  xxii.,  pp.  loS-Ill. —  Upon  the  cobalti- 
cyanide  of  bismuth.     Ibid.,  xxii.,  pp.  274-8. 

Morgan,  Dr.  J.  L.  R.  Three  additions  to  the  Kohlrausch-Ostwald  conductivity 
method,  jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  Jan.,  p.  I.  —  A  new  interrupter  for  the 
Kohlrausch-Ostwald  conductivity  method.  Ibid.,  p.  26.  —  The  specific  grav- 
ity and  electrical  resistance  of  metallic  tellurium  (with  Victor  Lenher).  Ibid., 
p.  28.  — The  electrolytic  deposition  of  brass.  Ibid.,  February,  p.  93.  —  A  new 
bridge  arrangement  for  the  determination  of  electromotive  force  by  aid  of  the 
Lippmann  electrometer.  Ibid.,  April,  p.  202.  —  A  method  for  the  determin- 
ation of  electrical  conductivity  with  direct  current  instruments  ( with  W.  L.  Hild- 
burgh ) .  Ibid. ,  May,  p.  304.  —  A  chromium  cell  for  the  rectification  of  alter- 
nating currents  (with  W.  A.  Duff).     Ibid.,  June,  p.  331. 

Tucker,  S.  A.  The  experimental  electric  furnace.  American  Electrician, 
Sept.;  Vol.  xi.,  No.  9,  pp.  408-409. 

Watters,  L.  L.  The  carbide  of  gold.  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  Feb.;  xxii., 
No.  2.  —  Etching  on  glass.  American  Druggist  and  Pharmaceutical  Record, 
Feb.  26.  —  Note  on  commentaries  on  Faust.      New  York    Times,   Feb.    10. 

Lenher,  Dr.  Victor.  The  specific  gravity  and  electrical  resistance  of  metallic 
tellurium  (with  J.  L.  R.  Morgan).  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  xxii.,  28.  —  Some 
new  tellurium  compounds.  Ibid. ,  xxii. ,  136.  —  On  the  decomposition  of  nickel 
carbonyl  in  solution  (with  H.  A.  Loos).  Ibid.,  xxii.,  II4.  —  A  study  on  the 
metallic  carbonyls  and  their  decompositions  (with  H.  A.  Loos).  School  of 
Mines  Quarterly,  Jan.  —  The  rare  elements  :  a  chapter  in  the  mineral  indus- 
try.    Scientific  Publishing  Co. 

Fisher,  Henry.  On  the  separation  and  determination  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
in  ores  (with  O.  C.  Beck).     School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  July  ;   xx.,  372-377- 

ScHERR,  E.  W.  Jr.  Reduction-roasting  :  its  value  for  arsenic-expulsion  from 
copper  ores  and  mattes.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  Vol.  xxi.,  No.  I,  Nov.; 
also  in  abstract  va.  Jour,  of  Soc  of  Chem.  Industry.    Vol.  xix.,  No.  2,  Feb.  28. 

Sherman,  Dr.  H.  C.  On  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,  sulphates  and  phosphates 
after  the  ingestion  of  proteid  food  (with  P.  B.  Hawk).  Am.  Jour,  of  Physi- 
ology, May;  iv.,  25-49. 

Comparative  I^iterature 

WOODBERRY,  Prof.  G.  E.  Wild  Eden.  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  vi. ,  92.  —  Makers 
of  literature.  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  viii.,  440.  —  Editor  of  National  studies 
in  American  literature  :  Brook  Farm,  by  Lindsay  Swift. 

Spingarn,  Dr.  J.  E.  A  history  of  literary  criticism  in  the  Renaissance.  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  Pp.  xii. ,  330.  — Fin  de  siScle.  The  Independent,  1.,  1338. 
—  Penitential  hymn.  The  Cosmopolitan,  July.  —  To  my  brother  on  his 
twelfth  birthday.  East  and  West,  November;  i.,  8-IO.  —  New  York.  East 
and  West,  January;  i.,  90. 

Underhill,  Dr.  J.  G.  Spanish  literature  in  the  England  of  the  Tudors.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Pp.  x.,  438. 

Dermatology 

Jackson,  Dr.  G.  T.  Some  directions  as  to  the  care  of  the  hair.  Medical  News, 
March  24;  Ixxvi.,  444.  —  The  management  of  the  hair  during  fevers.  N.  Y. 
Medical  Journal,  jNIay  5;  Ixxi. ,  686. 
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Diseases  of  Children. 

Jacobi,  Dr.  Abraham.  Amerikanische  Briefe.  Detitsche  Med.  IVoch.,  1S99, 
No.  49,  No.  52  ;  1900,  No.  9,  No.  22.  —  Functional  cardiac  murmurs.  Trans. 
Amer.  Climatol.  Assoc,  1899.  —  Fever  and  fever  remedies.  Albany  iMed. 
Annals,  May,  1 900;  Trans.  Med.  Soc.  State  of  New  York.  — Typhoid  fever 
in  the  young.  Pediatrics,  Vol.  viii.,  No.  12;  Trans.  N.  Y.  State  Med.  Assoc, 
1900  —  Functional  and  organic  heart  murmurs  in  infancy  and  childhood 
(President's  Address).  Jlled.  Nezus,  May  12,  Trans.  Amer.  C/ifnatol.  Assoc, 
1900.  —  "Autointoxication,"  in  Tyle's  Cyclopedia  of  medicine,  1900. 

HuBER,  Dr.  Francis.  Post  laryngeal  suppuration.  Pediatrics,  Vol.  viii..  No.  3, 
p.  117.  —  Teratoma  of  sacrum  and  coccyx.  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  Vol.  xvi., 
p.  16.  —  Flemiatrophia  facialis.  Ibid,  No.  II,  p.  89. — Polyuria  and  inconti- 
nence ;  symptoms  of  adenoids.  Ibid,  No.  4.  —  Umbilical  hernia.  Pediatrics, 
Vol.  vii.,  No.  5,  p.  207.  —  Diphtheritic  paralysis.  Ibid,  No.  II.  —  Vulvo-va- 
ginal  catarrh.  Ibid.  —  Lateral  pharyngeal  abscess  following  tonsillotomy. 
Ibid,  Vol.  viii.,  No.  6.  — Night  terrors.  Ibid,  Vol.  ix.,  No.  7.  —  Inconti- 
nence of  urine.  Trans  A?n.  Ped.  Soc,  Vol.  xi.,  pp.  163-170.  — Infantile 
scurvy,  mild  type.  Ibid,  pp.  2 15-218.  —  Naso-pharyngeal  diseases  in  pediatric 
practice,  in  the  Jacobi  Festschrift,  pp.  1 70-1 81. 

Economies  and  Social  Science 

Mayo-Smith,  Prof.  Richmond.  Statistics  and  economics.  Part  II.  of  Science 
of  statistics.  Col.  Univ.  Press,  pp.  467.  — Prices  and  individual  welfare.  Po/. 
Science  Qtiart.  March  ;  xv.,  14-36.  — Money  and  prices.  Ibid,  June  ;  xv.,  I96- 
216.  — Various  articles  in  Palgrave's  Diet,  of  polit.  economy.  Vol.  III.  — INIa- 
chinery  and  labor.  The  Independent,  April  21.  —  Review  of  Hand  and  ma- 
chine labor.  PoL  Science  Quart.,  March  ;  xv.,  153-155- — Review  of  Kinder's 
Effects  of  monetaiy  changes.     Ibid,  June  ;  xv.,  350 — 355. 

Seligman,  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Essays  in  taxation.  (3rd  ed.)  Columbia  University 
Press,  pp.  X.,  434.  —  The  franchise  tax  law  in  New  York.  Quarterly  Jmirnal 
of  Economics.  August;  xiii.,  445-452.  — Die  Einkommensteuer  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten.  Handivdrterbuch  der  Staatszvissenschaften,  2nd  ed. ,  iii.  — 
The  need  of  revising  New  York  tax  laws.  77?.?  Times,  Jan.  13.  —  Features  of 
the  mortgage  tax  bill.  The  Times,  Feb.  3;  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  by  the 
New  York  Senate  committee.  —  Review  of  Espinas'  Histoire  des  doctrines 
economiques,  Nys'  Recherches  sur  1' histoire  de  I'economie  politique  and  Ram- 
baud's  Histoire  des  doctrines  economiques.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Sept.; 
xiv.,  539-541.  — Review  of  Hull's  Economic  writings  of  Sir  William  Petty. 
Ibid,  Dec;  xiv.,  720-721.  — Review  of  Ireland's  Tropical  colonization. 
Ibid,  Mar.;  xv.,  141-143. 

GiDDiNGS,  Prof.  F.  H.  Public  charity  and  private  vigilance.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Aug.;  Iv.,  433-438.  — Origin  of  totemism  and  exogamy.  Amials 
Amer.  Acad,  of  Polit.  and  Soc.  Science,  Sept.;  xiv.,  274-275.  —Exact  methods 
in  sociology.  Popular  Science  Motithly,  Dec;  Ivi.,  145-159.  — Democracy 
and  empire.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Pp.  x.,  363. 

Clark,  Prof.  J.  B.  The  Trust  Conference  at  Chicago.  The  Independent,  Sept. 
28.  —  The  necessity  for  suppressing  monopolies,  while  retaining  trusts,  in 
Report  of  the  Chicago  Conference  on  Trusts,  issued  by  the  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago,  404-409.  — Disarming  the  trusts.  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.;  xxxv., 
47-53.  —  The  distribution  of  wealth.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  "liv.,  445.  — 
Trusts.     Political  Science  Quarterly,  ]nne;  xv.,  181-95. 

Day,  a.  M.  Review  of  Wyckoff's  The  workers.  Polit.  Set.  Quart.,  Dec;  xiv., 
699-702.  —  Review  of  Gidding' s  Democracy  and  empire.    Book  Reviews,  Feb. ; 
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viii.,    45-9.     Assistant   editor   of   Polit.    Sci.    Quart,    and  Columbia   Univ. 
Quart. 

^Engineering — Civil 

Burr,  Prof.  W.  H.  Long  span  bridges.  Proceedings  of  the  Engineer' s  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  Dec,  1899;  pp.  304-324.  — Memoir  on  a  design  for  the 
Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  at  Washington,  D.  C.  H.  R.  Doc, 
No.  578,  56th  Congress,  1st  Session.  —  Railroad  engineering  at  Columbia 
University.  Railroad  Gazette,  May  II  ;  xxxii.,  297.  —  Letter  on  present  and 
future  conditions  of  New  York  State  Canals.  Proceedings  of  Committee  on 
New  York  State  Canals,  pp.  139-149,  July. 

Derleth,  Charles.  Report  _to  the  sewer  commissioners  of  the  village  of  Sandy 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Engineering— JB^lectrical 

Crocker,  Prof.  F.  B.  Electric  lighting.  Vol.1.  (3d  edit.)  D.  Van Nostrand 
Co.  Pp.  viii. ,  444.  —  Electrical  notes  in  Japan  and  China.  Electrical  World, 
May,  June  and  July;  xxxiii,  649-51,  702-4,  750-2,  842-3,  876-7,  xxiv.,  lo-ll, 
53-4.  —  Report  of  committee  on  standardization.  Transactions  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  July  ;  xvi. ,  pp.  20.  —  Principles  of  alternating 
current  distribution.     School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  January;  xxi.,  93-II2. 

Sever,  G.  F.  Engineering  tests  on  direct  current  electrical  machinery,  with 
preliminary  tests  on  the  properties  of  conductors.  School  of  Ulines  Quarterly, 
Vol.  xxi.,  Nos.  2  and  3;  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  pp.  44.  — Power  con- 
sumption and  operative  costs  of  automobile  delivery  wagons.  Electrical  Re- 
view, March  28;  Vol.  xxxvi..  No.  13;  pp.  307-308. 

Townsend,  Fitzhugh.  A  new  method  of  tracing  alternating  current  curves. 
Trans.  American  Inst,  of  Elec.  Eng.,  Jan.,  pp.  lo.  —  Eddy  current  losses  in 
transformers.  — Ibid.,  May,  1900;  pp.  12. 

li^ngineering— Mechanical 

Coster,  E.  L.  Locomotive  instruction  in  technical  schools.  Amer.  Eng.  and 
R.  R.  Jour.,  December;  Ixxiii.,  379-80.  — The  cost  of  American  locomotives. 
The  Engineer  (London),  January  12  ;  Ixxxix.,  47. 

J^nglish 

Carpenter,  Prof.  G.  R.  Elements  of  rhetoric  and  English  composition  (First 
high  school  course).  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  x.,  254.  —  English  literature. 
By  Stopford  Brooke,  M.  A.  With  chapters  on  English  literature  (1832-1892) 
and  on  American  literature,  by  George  R.  Carpenter.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp. 
358.  — A  translation  of  Giovanni  Boccaccio's  Life  of  Dante,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  a  note  on  the  portraits  of  Dante.  The  Grolier  Club  of  the  City  of 
New  York.    Pp.  186. 

Matthews,  Prof.  Brander.  A  confident  to-morrow  :  a  novel  of  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Pp.  300.  Also  in  Harper's  Bazar,  July  to  October, 
1899.  —  The  action  and  the  word  :  a  novel  of  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Pp.  261.  Also  in  Harper' s  Weekly,  February  to  April,  I900  ;  xliv.  —  Editor  of 
Ballads  of  books  (new  edition).  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Pp.  xiv.,  174,  1899.  —  Al- 
phonse  Daudet :  a  biographical  criticism.  Pp.  vii.-xlii.  of  Vol.  I.  of  Champrosay 
edition  of  Daudet' s  works.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  —  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. Chicago  Record,  August  24.  —  Victorien  Sardou.  Chicago  Record, 
September  14-25.  —  On  an  errand  of  mercy.  Harper' s  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember;  xcix.,  625-630. — The  study  of  fiction.  77/ 1?  Cosmopolitan,  Sep- 
tember; xxvii.,  537-544.  —  In  the  small  hours.  Scribner's  Magazitie, 
October;  xxvi.,  502-505.  —  Unwritten  books.  The  Bookman,  February; 
X.,  535-537.  —  The  French  drama  at  the  end  of  the  century.     Ititernational 
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Monthly,  April.  — Review  of  Archer's  America  to-day.     Bookbtiyer,  February. 

—  Note  on  the  study  of  dramatic  literature.  Coi.UMiilA  University  Quar- 
terly, March;  ii.,  123-127. 

Odell,  Dr.  G.  C.  D.  Editor  of  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar  (Longmans'  Eng- 
lish classics).     Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     Pp.  liv.,  154. 

Geology 

JULIEN,  Dr.  A.  A.  On  a  felspar  from  the  Calumet  Mine,  Michigan.  Annals  N. 
Y.  Academy  of  Sciences,  May;  xii.,  649-653. 

HoLLiCK,  Dr.  C.  A.  Some  features  of  the  drift  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Ann. 
JV.  V.  Acad.  Sci.,  July;  xii.,  91-102,  pi.  I.  — The  later  extinct  floras  of 
North  America  :  a  posthumous  work  by  John  Strong  Newberry,  edited  by 
Arthur  Hollick.  Monog.  U.  S.  Geol.  Stirv.,  1899;  xxxv.,  pp.  295,  pis.  68. 
4to.,  cloth.  —  Notes  on  deep  wells  at  Princess  Bay  and  Huguenot.  Proc.  N'at. 
Sci.  Assn.  Staten  Island,  June,  1899  ;  vii.,  19.  —  Notes  on  the  geology  and 
botany  of  the  Fox  Hills  golf  links.  Ibid.,  Sept.;  vii.,  20-22.  —  A  quaternary 
lake  deposit  in  the  Moravian  cemetery.  Ibid.,  Oct.;  vii.,  24-25.  —  Geological 
notes.  Ibid.,]an.;  vii.,  30-32.  —  Further  notes  on  the  quaternary  lake  deposit 
in  Moravian  cemeter)'.  Ibid.,  Feb.;  vii.,  33,  34.  —  The  relation  between  for- 
estry and  geology  in  New  Jersey.  ( Second  report  of  progress. )  Ann.  Kept. 
State  Geologist  of  N.  J.  for  jSgS  [1899]  Ad^ninistrative  Report,  xxviii.,  xxix. 

—  Report  on  papers  read  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  meeting  of  Section  E  :  Ge- 
ology and  Geography,  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Science,  Oct.;  x. ,  487-491.  —  A  report  on  a  collection  of  fossil 
plants  from  northwestern  Louisiana.  Geol.  Siirv.  La.  Rtpt.  iSgg  [1900], 
276-288;  pis.  xxxii.-xlviii.  — Review  of  David  White's  Fossil  flora  of  the 
lower  coal  measures  of  Missouri.  Science,  June  I  ;  xi.,  860,  861.  —  Review 
of  R.  Zeiller's  Elemente  de  paleobotanique.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  April ; 
xxi.,  298. 

Germanic  I^anguages  and  I/iteratures 

Carpenter,  Prof.  W.  H.  Review  of  Comparetti's  Traditional  poetry  of  the 
Finns.  The  Natioti,  October  26  ;  Ixix.,  319-20.  —  "Philology,"  in  The  In- 
ternational Year  Book.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  —  Review  of  Sephton's  Sverris- 
saga  :  the  Saga  of  King  Sverri  of  Norway.      The  Nation,  June  14  ;  Ixx.,  462. 

—  Review  of  Tille's  Yule  and  Christmas  :  their  places  in  the  Germanic  year. 
The  N'ation,  May  3 1  ;  Ixx.,  420-I. 

Thomas,  Prof.  Calvin.  Supplementary  exercises  to  Thomas's  German  Grammar. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Hervey,  W.  a.  Editor  of  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  with  introduction, 
footnotes  and  vocabulary.  Hinds  &  Noble.  Pp.  xxxiv.,  150.  —  Editor  of 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  with  introduction,  footnotes  and  vocabulary.  Hinds  & 
Noble.  Pp.  xlii.,  273.  —  Editor  of  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  with  in- 
troduction, footnotes  and  vocabulary.  Hinds  &  Noble.  Pp.  Iviii.,  268.  — 
Part  of  Chapter  I.,  "The  origin  and  etymology  of  the  name  of  Wade,"  in 
the  Wade  Genealogy,  by  Stuart  C.  Wade.     Stuart  C.  Wade.     Pp.  12-25. 

Remy,  a.  F.J.  Translation  of  the  first  part  of  Prof.  Jackson's  article,  "Die 
Iranische  Religion,"  in  Geiger  und  Kuhn's  Grundriss  der  Iranischen  Philologie, 
ii.,  612  seq. 

Greelc 

Perry,  Prof.  E.  D.  The  American  University  (Monograph  in  the  series. 
"Education  in  the  United  States,"  contributed  by  the  Dept.  of  Education  for 
the  U.  S.  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900).     Albany,  N.  Y.,  1900, 

Young,  Dr.  C.  H.  Peloponnesian  journeys.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  May;  xxxii.,  lSl-7- 
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Rogers,  Dr.  J.  D.  An  old  Argive  inscription  from  the  Herseum.  American 
Journal  of  ArchcBology.  —  The  language  of  tragedy  and  its  relation  to  Old 
Attic.     Ibid. 

Earle,  Dr.  M.  L.  Notes  on  Sophocles' s  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Classical  Reziew, 
October ;  xiii.,  pp.  339-342.  —  Notes  on  Sophocles' s  Antigone.  Ibid.,  Novem- 
ber; xiii.,  pp.  386-393.  —  Miscellanea.  Ibid.,  February;  xiv.,  pp.  20-22.  — 
A  suggestion  on  the  development  of  the  Greek  optative.  Ibid.,  March;  xiv., 
pp.  122-3.  —  Euripide  Alceste,  I-S5.  Revue  de  Philologie,  April ;  xxiv.,  145 
seq. 

Gynecology 

Stone,  Dr.  W.  S.  Ovarian  cystoma  complicating  pregnancy.  Amer.  Jour. 
Obstet.,  Vol.  xl.,  No.  12.  — Abortion  before  the  fourth  month.  Yale  Med. 
Jour.,  Vol.  vii.,  No.  7.  —  Review  of  five  years'  experience  with  pelvic  diseases 
at  Vanderbilt  Clinic.     Amer.  Jour.  Obstet.,  Vol.  xli.,  Nos.  5  and  6. 

Proben,  Dr.  C.  J.  A  suggestion  for  tablet  triturate  manufacturers.  N^.  Y. 
Aledical  Jotirnal,  Feb.  lo ;  Vol.  Ixxi.,  No.  6.  — Some  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis.  NclO  York  Medical  Record,  April  7.  —  The  climate  of 
Porto  Rico.     Atalanta  Medical  Journal,  May. 

Mallett,  Dr.  E.  P.  The  use  of  parotid  gland  extract  in  the  treatment  of 
ovarian  disease.     Amer.  Gyn.  and  Obst.  Jour.,  July;  Vol.  xv.,  No.  I. 

History 

Sloane,  Prof.  W.  M.  Bismarck's  apprenticeship.  Polit.  Sci.  Qtiart.,  Sept.; 
XXV.,  418-443.  — The  historical  novel.  Columbia  Literaty  Magazine,  June, 
pp.  304-12.  —  Sarah  Porter :  her  unique  educational  work,  Century,  July, 
pp.  344-8.  — Review  of  Trevelyan's  American  Revolution.  Polit.  Sci.  Quar., 
July,  pp.  312-14. 

Osgood,  Prof  H.  L.  The  study  of  American  colonial  history.  Report  of 
American  Historical  Association,  1898,  61-73.  —  Review^  of  McCrady's  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina  under  royal  government.  Amer.  Hist.  .ff«'.,  January  ; 
v.,  358-361.  —  Review  of  Fiske's  Dutch  and  Quaker  colonies  in  America. 
Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  March;   xv.,  120-122. 

Dunning,  Prof.  W.  A.  Review  of  Bosanquet's  Philosophical  theory  of  the 
state.  Polit.  Sci.  Quar.,  September;  xiv.,  S30-33.  — Review  of  Com- 
bothecra's  La  Conception  juridique  del' etat.  Ibid.,  December ;  xiv. ,  724-727. — 
Review  ol  McCall's  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Am.  Hist.  i?«/. , October  ;  v.,  155-157. 
—  Review  of  Rhodes' s  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV.,  Ibid.,  January  ; 
v.,  371-74.  —  Review  of  Bancroft's  Life  of  \V.  H.  Seward.  The  Bookman, 
June;  xi.,  390-93.  — Review  of  Kent's  English  Radicals  and  Graham's 
English  political  philosophy.  Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  June;  xv.,  317-20.  — The 
Politics  of  Aristotle.     Ibid.,  June  ;  xv.,  273-307. 

Robinson,  Prof.  J.  H.  The  French  Declaration  of  Rights.  Polit.  Sci.  Quart. , 
December;  xiv.,  653-662.  — Higher  Education  of  Women,  Columbia  Uni- 
VER'-iTY  Quart.,  June  ;  ii.,  229-31. 

Shepherd,  Dr.  W.  R.  Etats  Unis.  Revue  politique  et  parlementaire,  November ; 
xxii.,  418-31  ;  June;  xxiv.,  795-809.  —  Record  of  political  events.  Polit. 
Sci.  Quai-t.,  December  ;  xiv.,  737-60 ;  June  ;  xv.,  356-80.  —  Review  of  Sharp- 
less'  Quaker  government  in  Pennsylvania.     Ibid.,  March;  xv.,  122-4. 

Itaryngology 

Lefferts,  Prof.  G.  j\L  Reviews,  critical  notes  and  abstracts  of  American 
laryngological  current  literature — American  editor  of  Internationales  Central- 
blaft fur  Laryngologie  und  verwandte  Wissenschaften.      (Berlin). 
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Simpson,  Dr.  W.  K.  Report  of  a  case  illustrating  the  importance  and  possibilities 
on  the  early  recognition  and  treatment  of  malignant  growths  of  the  larynx. 
The  iMiyngo'cope,  March. 

DwiGHT,  Ur.  Jonathan,  Jr.  The  moult  of  the  North  American  TetraonidK 
(quails,  partridges  and  grouse).  Auk,  January  and  April  ;  xvii.,  34-5 1,  I43- 
166,  2  plates.  —  The  plumages  and  moults  of  the  indigo  bunting  (Passerina 
cyanea)     Sciince,  April  20;  N.  S.  xi.,  627-630. 

ItOtin 

Peck,  Prof.  H.  T.  What  is  good  English,  and  other  essays.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  Pp.  318.  —  International  year  book  (with  Y.  M.  Colby).  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  Pp.  810.  —  Greystone  and  porphyry.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Pp. 
81.  —  American  opinion  on  the  South  African  War.  The  Bookman.  Febru- 
ary. —  Native  titles  in  the  United  States.      The  Cosmopolitan.     February. 

EgBl.rt,  Prof.  J.  C.  Archaeological  news.  Roman  epigraphy.  Amei .  Jour. 
ArchaeoL,  iii.,  Nos.  I-5.  Wax  writing  tablets  from  Pompeii.  F7-oc.  Amer. 
Philolog.  Assn.,  xxx.,  ix.-x.  and  Bookman,  x.,  152.  —  Light  on  Roman  life. 
Jersey  City  Evening  Journal,  Tuesday,  December  19th. 

ItRW— Private 

KiRCHWEY,  Prof.  G.  W^.  Readings  in  the  law  of  real  property.  Baker,  Voorhes 
&  Co.  Pp.  xxix.,  555.  —  A  partial  collection  of  cases  and  other  authorities  on 
the  law  of  mortgage  (second  edition).     New  York,  viii.,  296. 

LtOW  {Public)  and  Jurisprudence 

Smith,  Prof.  IVIunroe.  Review  of  Patten's  Development  of  English  thought. 
Bolit.  Sci.  Quart.,  March;  xv.,  II2-119.  —  Review  of  Maitland's  Roman 
canon  law  in  the  Church  of  England.  Ibid.,  xv.,  15S-162.  —  Selections 
from  Cicero,  with  introduction,  in  Appleton's  series  of  "The  world's  great 
books. ' ' 

GooDNOW,  Prof.  Y.  J.  Politics  and  administration.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp. 
xiii. ,  270.  —  Political  parties  and  city  government.  The  International 
Monthly,  June;  518-642.  —  Political  parties  and  city  government  under  the 
proposed  municipal  program  in,  A  municipal  program,  129-146.  —  The 
place  of  the  mayor  and  the  council  in  the  organization  of  municipal  government, 
in  A  municipal  program,  74-89. 

Moore,  Prof.  J.  B.  The  Alaskan  boundary.  North  American  Review,  Oc- 
tober;  clxix.,  501-515.  —  Provisions  and  the  question  of  contraband.  New 
York  Times,  January  7.  —  The  interoceanic  canal  and  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty.  New  York  Times,  March  4,  1900  ;  reprinted  in  pamphlet,  Washing- 
ton, March.  —  Review  of  Beresford's  Break-up  of  China  and  Ransome's  Japan 
in  transition.  Polit.  Sci.  Quart.,  December;  xiv.,  739-73I'  —  Reviews  of 
Hughes's  Letters  and  recollections  of  John  Murray  Forbes,  Pepper's  To-morrow 
in  Cuba,  Porter's  Industrial  Cuba  and  Levy's  Necessity  for  criminal  appeal. 
Ibid.,  March  ;  xv.,  136-138,  139-I4I,  164-166. 

Fairlie,  Dr.  J.  A.  Statistical  tables  and  data  relating  to  the  canals  and  com- 
merce of  New  York,  in  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Canals  of  New  York  State, 
147-231.  —  The  New  York  canals.  Qua7-t.  Jour.  Economics,  February  ;  xiv., 
212-239.  — State  administration  in  New  York.  Polit.  Sci.,  Quart.,  March; 
xv.,  50-74.  —  "  Municipal  development  in  the  U.  S.,"  in  A  municipal  program. 
Macmillan.     Pp.  1-35. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

Peabody,  Prof.  G.  L.  Exhibition  of  a  pair  of  cystic  kidneys  and  a  cystic  liver. 
Medical  Pecord,  March  17;  Vol.  Ivii.,  No.  il,  p.  477. 
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Mathematics 

FiSKE,  Prof.  T.  S.  Editor  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Amcrica^i  Mathematical 
Society,  Vol.  i. 

Cole,  Prof.  F.  N.  Secretary's  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society.  Bull,  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Society,  vi.,  95-I03,  177-184,  267- 
278,  365-372;  Science,  x.,  693,  xi.,  66-67,  394-395,  751-752.  —  Report  on 
the  mathematical  schedule  of  the  proposed  international  catalogue  of  scientific 
literature.  Science,  x.,  167.  — Editor  of  Bttll.  of  the  Amer.  Math.  Society, 
second  series,  vi.,  1-496. 

Maclay,  Dr.  James.  Review  of  Barton's  Elementary  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
equations.     Btdl.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  June;  vi.,  400-402. 

Keyser,  C.  J.  Review  of  Evans's  Algebra  for  schools.  Science,  July  14 ;  vol. 
X.,  No.  237.  Pp.  414-415,  —  On  a  definitive  property  of  the  covariant. 
Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  July;  2d  series,  Vol.  v.,  No.  lO,  pp.  468-469.  — 
Review  of  Lambert's  Differential  and  integral  calculus  for  technical  schools  and 
colleges,  and  of  Murray's  Elementary  course  in  the  integral  calculus.  Science, 
Sept.  22  ;  vol.  X.,  no.  247,  pp.  413-415.  —  On  psychology  and  metaphysics  : 
being  the  philosophical  fragments  of  Eernhard  Riemann.  [Translation.  ]  The 
Monist,  Jan.;  vol.  x..  No.  2,  pp.  198-215.  —  Review  of  McMahon  and 
Snyder's  Elements  of  the  differential  calculus.  Science,  April  6;  Vol.  xi., 
No.  275,  pp.  547-549- 

Mechanics 

Woodward,  Prof.  R.  S.  "Some  recent  works  on  Mechanics"  :  reviews  of 
Love's  Theoretical  mechanics  and  H.  von  Helmholtz's  Vorlesungen  ueber 
Theoretische  Physik.  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  x.,  No.  241,  pp.  1S0-183.  —  Re- 
view of  Poincare's  cours  de  physique  math^matique.  Ibid.,  No.  242, 
pp.  213-217. — The  centtiry's  progress  in  applied  mathematics  (Presiden- 
tial address  before  The  American  Mathematical  Society).  Bull.  Amer. 
Math.  Soc,  2d  series,  Vol.  iv. ,  No.  4,  pp.  133-163;  also  in  Science,  N.  S  , 
Vol.  xi. ,  Nos.  263,  264.  — An  elementary  method  of  integrating  certain  linear 
differential  equations.  Btdl.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  2d  series.  Vol.  vi.,  No.  9,  pp. 
369-371.  — The  advancement  of  science  (Inaugviral  address  of  president-elect 
of  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science).  Science,  N.  S. , 
Vol.  xi..  No.  288,  pp.  12-15. 

PupiN,  Prof.  M.  I.  Wave  propagation  over  non-uniform  electrical  conductors. 
Trans.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  Vol.  i.,  No.  3. — Telephony  over  cables  and  long 
distance  air  lines.  Tratis.  Amer.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  Vol.  xvi.  —  A  Farad- 
metre.  Ibid.,  Vol.  xvi.  —  Electrolytic  rectifier  of  alternating  currrents. 
Bull.  Amer.  Phys.  Soc,  Vol.  1.,  No.  2. 

Metallurgy 

Hovi'E,  Prof.  H.  M.  An  explanation  of  the  rapidity  of  the  Bertrand  Thiel  proc- 
ess, E7igineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Sept.  2,  p.  276  ;  also  the  Revue  Uni- 
verselle,  xlviii.,  3d  ser.,  p.  180.  — Notes  on  the  progress  of  iron  and  steel  met- 
allurgy in  1899,  The  Mineral  Industry,  viii.  — The  equipment  of  metallurgical 
laboratories,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers,  1899.  —  The  critical 
ranges  in  iron  and  steel.  The  Metallographist,  Oct.;  ii.,  p.  257.  — The  color 
names  for  high  temperatures.  Engineej'ing  attd  Mining  Jourttal,  Jan.  20,  p. 
75-  — Annealing  malleable  cast  iron.  Ibid.,  March  31,  p. 382.  —  Collaborateur 
of  Revue  Universelle  des  Mines  and  special  contributor  to  The  Metallographist. 

Struthers,  Joseph.  Review  of  Adams's  Hints  on  amalgamation  and  the  gen- 
eral care  of  gold  mills.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  Nov.;  xxi.,  92.  — Assist- 
ant editor  of  The  Mineral  Industry. 

McIlhiney,  Dr.  P.  C.  The  determination  of  the  bromine  absorption  of  oils. 
Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  December;  xxi.,  1084. — Notes  on  linseed  oil 
analysis.     Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Bid.,  April ;   xix.,  320. 
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Mineralogy 

Moses,  Prof.  A.  J.  Simple  tables  for  the  determination  of  the  common  or  eco- 
nomically important  minerals.  Sc/iool  of  31/ nes  Qua r.,  January  ;  xxi.,  192. — 
Professor  Thomas  Egleston.  Science,  March  9,  xi.,  361-364.  —  The  Egles- 
ton  Mineralogical  Museum  of  Columbia  University.  Eng.  and  Miii.  Jour., 
April  7  ;  Ixix.,  407-408.  —  Professor  Thomas  Egleston.  School  of  Mines  Quar., 
April;  xxi.,  197-218.  — Notes  on  recent  mineralogical  literature  (with  Dr. 
Luquer).  Jour.  Applied  Microscopy,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  415-420,481-485,  S31-533, 
557-559,  619-621,653-655,  708-711.  —  The  two-circle  method  of  measuring 
crystals.  /i5/(/. ,  Vol.  iii.,  770-776. — Mineralogy,  crystallography,  and  blow- 
pipe analysis  (with  C.  L.  Parsons),  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.     Pp.  430,  figs.   664. 

Luquer,  Dr.  L.  McI.  Notes  on  recent  mineralogical  literature  (with  Prof. 
Moses).  Jour.  Applied  Microscopy,  No\.  ii.,  pp.  415-420,  481-485,  531-533, 
557-559,  619-621,  653-655,  708-711. 

Mining 

Peele,  Prof.  Robert.  Air  compressors.  Alines  and  Minerals,  Aug.;  xx., 
42-44.  —  Conveyance  of  compressed  air  in  pipes.     Ibid.,  Oct.;  xx.,  135-136. 

—  Compound  or  two-stage  air  compressors.  Ibid.,  Jan.;  xx.,  281-282.  —  Air 
compression  at  high  altitudes.  Ibid.,  Feb.;  xx.,  324-325.  —  Hoisting  ropes. 
Ibid.,  March;  xx.,  351-353.  Review  of  Kemp's  Ore  deposits  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  April ;  xxi.,  293-6.  —  Frederick 
Morgan  Watson:  an  obituary  notice.  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  April;  xxi., 
273-6. 

'Neurology 

Starr,  Prof.  M.  A.  Associate  editor  of  Jotrnial  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases. —  Numerous  clinical  articles  in  Jour.  Men.  and  Nerv.  Dis.  — 
"  Chorea,"  in  the  Jacobi  Festschrift. 

Bailey,  Dr.  Pearce.  Traumatic  hemorrhages  into  the  spinal  cord.  N.  Y.  Med- 
ical Record,  April  7,  1900.  —  Editor  of  Atlas  and  epitome  of  diseases  caused 
by  accidents  (translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Edward  Golefiewski).  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  Co. 

Ferris,  Dr.  A.  W.  53  articles  on  medicine,  diseases,  drugs,  hygiene,  sanitation, 
dietetics  and  allied  subjects  in  The  international  year-book  for  i8gg.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. — Clinical  notes  on  a  case  of  paranoia.  Phila.  Med.  Journ.,  May 
26;  v.,  21,  p.  1202-1204.  — Tennyson.  77^4?  Knickerbocker,  N.  Y.  Univer- 
sity, May;  i.,  3,  p.  9.  —  Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  The  Knicker- 
bocker, N.  Y.  University,  May;  i.,  3,  p.  10-13. 

Cunningham,  Dr.  R.  H.  Death  by  electricity.  Electrical  World  and  Engineer, 
Sept.  22  ;  xxxiv.  —  The  cause  of  death  from  industrial  electric  currents.  jV! 
Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.;  Ixx.,  581-5S7,  615-622.  — Death  by  electricity. 
Electrical   World  and  Engineer,   Dec;    xxxiv.,    1003-T005  ;    Jan.   6,   xxxv., 

—  A  durable  form  of  the  Wehnelt  interrupter.  E'ectrical Review,  Jan.;  xxxvi. , 
97.  —  Death  by  electricity.  The  Electrical  Engineer  (London),  March  ;  xxv., 
415.  —  La  Mort  par  les  courants  electriques  industriels.  Archives  </'  Hectriciti 
medicate,  March. 

Bonar,  Dr.  A.  B.  Monthly  bibliography  of  American  neurology  and  psychiatry. 
Jour.  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  xxvii.  —  Reviews  in  the  periscope.  Ibid., 
xxvii.,  40,  123,  149,  225,  226,  229,  361,  363,  366.  —  Review  of  Pott's 
Nervous  and  mental  diseases.  Ibid.,  xxvii.,  p.  368.  —  Unsigned  abstracts  and 
book -reviews  in  the  Medical  News. 

Jelliffe,  Dr.  S.  E.  Morphology  and  histology  of  plants,  (with  H.  H. 
Rusby,  M.D.).     New  Era  Publishing  Co.,  pp.  xvi.,  378.  —  Comparative  re- 
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searches  on  the  cytology  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  verebrates.  AHeiiisf  and 
Neurologist.  July,  1899;  Jan.,  1900 ;  April,  1900.  (Translation  from  Italian, 
with  Helena  Leeming  Jelliffe).  —  Some  notes  on  the  pharmacognosy  of 
cubebs.  Druggists'  Circular  and  Chemical  Gazette.  Vol.  xliii.,  August,  p. 
172.  —  Notes  on  the  histology  of  Podophyllum.  Ibid.,  43,  Sept.,  p.  196.  — 
Essentials  of  medical  chemistry.      (Revision.)     W.  B.  Saunders,  Philadelphia. 

May's  Physiology.     (Fourth  Edition,   revised.)     W.   Wood   &  Co.,  New 

York.  The    pharmacognosy    of    Mentha    piperita.       Drug    Circular   and 

Chem.  Gazette.  Vol.  xhii.,  November,  p.  252.  — The  pharmacography  of 
cloves.  Ibid  ,Vo\.  xliv.,  January  I;  p.  4.  —  The  microscopical  examination  of 
paper  (with  C.  F.  PfisteV).  Journ.  Pharmacology.  February,  p.  28.  — 
Reviews  of  Marro's  La  Puberta  studiata  nell'  uomo  e  nella  donna  in  rapporto 
air  anthropologia,.alla  psichiatria,  alia  pedagogia  ed  alia  sociologia,  26.  Jour, 
of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  August,  p.  523.  —  Review  of  W.  B.  Lewis' 
Text-book  of  mental  disease.  Ibid. ,  October,  p.  654.  —  Review  of  Church 
and  Peterson's  Nervous  and  mental  diseases.  Ibid.,  October,  p.  656.  — 
Review  of  Sante  de  Sanctu,  I  sogni,  Studi  psicologici  e  clinici  di  un  alienista. 
Ibid.,  Jan.,  p.  60.  —  Review  of  Flatau  and  Jacobsohn's,  Jahresbericht  liber 
die  Leistungen  und  Fortschritte  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Neurologie  und  Psychiatric. 
Ibid.,  May,  p.  304.  —  Review  of  Barne's  Plant  life.  Jour.  Pharmacology, 
1899.'  —  Review  of  Coulter's  Plant  relations.  Ibid.  —  Review  of  Atkinson's 
Elementary  botany.     Ibid. 

Obstetrics 

Cragin,  Prof.  E.  B.  The  treatment  of  full-term  ectopic  gestation.  Should  not 
the  child  receive  more  consideration  ?     Amer.  Jour.  Obstetncs.     June. 

VOORHEES,  Dr.  J.  D.  A  severe  case  of  eclampsia,  complicated  by  a  marked  ery- 
thema multiforme.  N.  Y.  Medical  Pecord,  Oct.;  Vol.  Ivi.,  No.  1509.— 
The  care  of  premature  babies  in  incubators.  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  May  ;  Vol. 
xvii.,  No.  5. 

Ophthalmology 

Knapp,  Prof.  Hermann.  Two  cases  of  otitic  sinus  thrombosis.  Arch.  Otology, 
xxviii.,  147.  —  A  fatal  otitic  abscess  in  the  left  temporal  lobe  of  the  brain, 
causing  word  bhndness,  operation,  autopsy.  Ibid.,  xxix.,  46.  —  On  the  use  of 
euphthabium.  Arch.  Ophth.,  xxviii.,  313.  —  On  the  use  of  holocain.  Ibid., 
p.  315.  _  Haab's  point  magnet.  Ibid.,  p.  332.  —  Retraction  movements  in  a 
case  of  congenital  contractions  of  the  external  rectus.  Ibid.,  Vol.  xxix.,  p. 
311.  —  A  case  of  an  attack  of  glaucoma  following  installation  of  euphthabium. 
3id.,  p.  313- 

May,  Dr.  C.  H.  Review  of  current  American  and  English  ophthalmological 
literature.  Annals  of  Ophthalmology,  July,  1899;  viii.,  361-384  ;  Oct.,  1899  ; 
viii.,  543-575;  Jan.,  I900;  ix.,  75-IOI;  April,  1900;  ix.  — A  new  ophthal- 
moscope. Annals  of  Ophthalmology,  Jan.;  ix.,  73,  74.  —  A  manual  of  diseases 
of  the  eye.      New  York,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  pp.  400. 

HOLDEN,  Dr.  W.  A.  A  case  of  excessive  distortion  of  the  optic  chiasm  in  acro- 
magalia.  Arch,  of  Neurology  and  Psycho-pathology,  Vol.  i.,  No.  4,  p.  699. 
—  Sequence  of  changes  in  the  optic  chiasm  produced  by  acromegaly,  as  exem- 
plified in  three  cases.  Ibid.,  Vol.  ii.,  Nos.  3-4,  p.  375.  —  Order  of  develop- 
ment of  color  perception  and  color  preference  in  the  child  (with  K.  K.  Bosse). 
A7-ch.  of  Ophthalmology,  No\.  xxix..  No.  3,  p.  261.  — Various  translations 
and  book  reviews  in  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  Vol.  xxix. 

Oriental  l,anguages—Indo- Iranian 

Jackson,  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Zoroaster,  the  Magian  priest  (illustrated).  The  Cos- 
mopolitan,   January;     xxviii.,    343-346.   —  Bibliographic    des    Jahres     1 897 
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(Iranisch),  in  Brugmann  und  Streitberg's  Indogennanische  Forschnngen, 
Anzeiger,  x.,  106-II0.  —  Time  analysis  of  Sanskrit  Plays,  I.  The  Dramas  of 
Kalidasa.  Jour.  Amer.  Oriental  Soc,  xx.,  341-359.  —  Die  iranische  Religion 
(Anfang).  Geiger  und  Kuhn's  Griindriss  der  iranischen  Philologie,  ii.,  612- 
640.  — Notes  on  ancient  Persian  cosmology.  Proc.  Atner.  Phil.  Ass.,  xxx., 
p.  ix.  —  The  Dice  :  verses  suggested  by  a  Persian  anecdote.  Coliunbia 
Literary  Afonthly,  June  ;  viii.,  293-294. 

Oriental  I/anguages— Semitic 

GoTTHEiL,  Prof.  R.  J.  H.  Bibliographical  note  upon  two  books  in  the  Columbia 
University  Library.      Zeilschriftfiir  HebraischeBibliographie.NoX,  vi.,  No.  2. 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

GiBNEY,  Prof.  V.  P.  Certain  aspects  of  bone  and  joint  disease  of  interest  to  the 
general  practitioner.  Medical  News,  Oct.  28.  —  "Orthopedic  surgery,"  in 
Gould's  American  year-book  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  1900.  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders, Phil.,  p.  381.  —  Paralysis  of  children.  St.  Louis  Courier  of  Medicine, 
May,  1900. 

Whitman,  Dr.  Royal.  Further  observations  on  the  treatment  of  congenital 
dislocation  of  the  hip.  Medical  News,  Oct.  7  ;  in  reprint,  31  pp.  —  Further 
observations  on  depression  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  early  life.  Annals  of 
Surgery.  July  ;  in  reprint,  18  pp.  —  Clinical  lessons  in  orthopedic  surgery. 
Edited  by  Saxe  and  Walborst.     James  T.  Dougherty.     187  pages. 

Ely,  Dr.  L.  W.  Early  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  joint  disease.  Medical  Record, 
Dec.  16. 

GiBNEY,  Dr.  Homer.  Life  of  a  plaster  of  paris  jacket.  Medical  Record,  June  2, 
1900.  — Brief  notes  on  rheumatic  joints  treated  by  hot  air.  Medical  Ne^us, 
July  21. 

Otology 

Lewis,  Dr.  Robert,  Jr.  A  brief  history  of  five  cases  of  mastoiditis.  N.  V. 
Medical  Record,  Oct.  28;  and  Trans.  Amer.  Otological  Soc,  Vol.  vii.,  Part 
II.,  279-90. 

Pathology 

Prudden,  Prof.  T.  M.  Progress  and  drift  in  pathology.  Aledical  Record, 
March  10;  Ivii.,  397-405. 

Freeborn,  Dr.  G.  C.  Pathologic  changes  in  fibromyomata  of  the  uterus. 
Amer.  Jour.  Obstet.,  xli.,  500. 

Van  Gieson,  Dr.  Ira.  Third  annual  report  of  the  Pathological  Institute  of  the 
Nevvr  York  State  Hospitals.  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commission  on 
Lunacy,  p.  204-209.  —  Formation  and  excretion  of  the  metaplasm  granules 
of  the  neuron.  Jour.  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Vol.  xxvi.,  p.  112, 
1899.  —  Introduction  to  Weils  and  Frank's  paper  "  An  Examination  of  the 
evidence  for  neuron  retractions,  as  furnished  by  methods  of  the  Golgi  type." 
N.  V.  Aledical  Record,  Vol.  Ivi.,  p.  999.  —  The  death  of  the  neuron. 
Ibid.,\\\\.,  p.  656.  — Observations  on  appendicitis.  Phila.  Med.  Jozirnal, 
Vol.  v.,  p.  993-1900. 

Lartigan,  Dr.  A.J.  "Bacteriology,  pathology  and  etiology  of  tuberculosis"  in 
Twenty  century  practice,  Vol.  xx.     Wm.  Wood  and  Company,  N.  Y.     Pp.  136. 

Philosophy  and  Education 

Butler,  Prof.  N.  M.  [Jan.  to  July,  1899  :  Review  of  Bertrand's  L'Enseigne- 
ment  integral.  Educational  Revie-v,  January;  xvii.,  97.  — Library  of  Con- 
gress.    New  York  Tribune,  January  27.  —  Library  of  Congress.     The  In  depend- 
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ent,  February  9.  —  Review  of  Walker's  Discussions  in  education.  Literature, 
February  10.  —  Review  of  Holman's  English  national  education  and  of  Bal- 
four's Educational  systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Educational  Re- 
view, February ;  xvii.,  188-189.  —  Higher  education  and  the  state  (Commence- 
ment address  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  May  31).  University  Record 
(published  by  University  of  North  Carolina),  June.  —  Education  of  public 
opinion  (Commencement  address  at  University  of  Michigan,  June  22,  1899), 
printed  by  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ,  pp.  20.  —  Editor  of 
Educational  Review,  Vol.  XVII.,  pp.  520.  ]  —  "  The  outlook  in  education,"  in 
Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  ;  pp. 
170-176.  —  Educational  progress  of  the  year.  //-'/(/.,  pp.  439-451  (also  in  The 
Otitlook,  August  5,  and  in  Educational Rroiezv,  September;  xviii.,  1 67-184). 

—  Beginnings  of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  Sep- 
tember ;  i.,  342-346.  —  "  Some  criticisms  of  the  kindergarten,"  in  Proceedings 
of  National  Educational  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July;  pp.  536-541, 
also  in  Educational  Revieiv,  October;  xviii.,  285-291.  —  Entrance  to  college. 
New  York  Times,  December  17.  —  Religious  instruction  in  education.  Edu- 
cational Rez'ie'u,  December;  xviii.,  425-436.  —  Review  of  report  of  Commit- 
tee of  Seven  of  American  Historical  Association  on  study  of  history  in  schools. 
American  Historical  Review,  January  ;  pp.  320-323.  —  Uniform  college  admis- 
sion requirements,  with  a  joint  board  of  examiners.  Educational  Reviezv,  Janu- 
ary ;  xix,  68-74.  — Status  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  century.  Ibid., 
April ;  xix.,  313-324.  —  Project  for  a  national  university.  Ibid.,  April ;  xix., 
325-333.  —  Education  in  the  United  States.  Jbid.,  May;  xix.,  481-492.  — 
The  Quincy  movement.  Ibid.,  June;  xx.,  80-84.  — Education  of  women. 
Columbia  University  Quarterly,  June;  ii.,  226-229.  —  Editor  of  Colum- 
bia University  Contributions  to  philosophy,  psychology  and  education.  — Editor, 
with  introduction,  of  Study  and  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics,  by  David 
Eugene  Smith  ("Teachers Professional  Library  "  ),  The  Macmillan  Co.,  pp.  312. 

—  Editor,  with  introduction,  of  Education  in  the  United  States  (nineteen  mono- 
graphs prepared  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900).  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  Two  vols.: 
pp.  464,  512.  —  Editor  of  Educational  Revieiv,  Vols,  xviii.  and  xix.,  pp. 
520,  525.  —  Editor  of  Monroe's  Comenius  and  the  beginnings  of  educa- 
tional reform  ("Great  Educators'  Series"),  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  pp.184. 

Hyslop,  Prof.  J.  H.  Logic  and  argument.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  —  Sylla- 
bus of  psychology.  University  Press.  —  Psychical  research  and  immortality. 
Independent,  October  13th  ;  pp.  1044-1046.  —  Telepathy  and  trance  phenom- 
ena. Ibid.,  March  29th,  pp.  749-752.  —  Immortality  and  psychical  research. 
Ibid.,  April  I2th,  pp.  868-871.  —  Results  of  psychical  research.  Harper's, 
April,  pp.  7S6~797'  —  The  unknown  :  review  of  Flammarion,  Harper' s 
Weekly,  May  19th,  p.  466.  —  Life  after  death.     Harper' s,  June. 

Germann,  Dr.  G.  B.  National  legislation  concerning  education  (Columbia  uni- 
versity doctor's  dissertation).  Pp.  148.  —  On  the  invalidity  of  the  ncsthesiomet- 
ric  method  as  a  measure  of  mental  fatigue.  The  Psychological  Review,  Novem- 
ber ;  vi.,  599-605.  —  Review  of  Ragnar  Vogt's  Ueber  Ablenkbarkeit  und  Ge- 
wohnungs-fahigkeit  ( Psychologische  Arbeiten,  III.  Bd. ,  I  Heft,  1899.  Pp.  62- 
201).      The  Psychological  Review,  May;  vii.,  3 1 5-3 1 9. 

Physios 

Rood,  Prof.  O.  N.     The  flicker  photometer.     Amer.  Jour.  Science,  Aug.,  p.  5. 

—  Color  blindness  and  the  flicker  photometer.     Ibid,  Sept. ,  p.  4. 
Hallock,  Prof.  William.     Compound  harmonic  vibration  of  a  string  (A.  A.  A. 

S.,  Columbus,  1899).  Scientific  American  Supple^nent,  Nov.  25.  — The 
compounding  of  harmonic  vibrations  with  fixed  phase-differences.  Electrical 
Review,  Jan.  3,  p.  6.  —  The  octave  as  an  overtone  of  a  tuning  fork.  Amer. 
Phys.  Soc,  April  28.  — Report  on  physical  laboratory  work.  (N.  Y.  Sci. 
Teachers'  Ass.)  Bulletin  of  the  Regents  Office,  Christmas,  1899. 
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Parker,  H.  C.  A  winter's  night  on  Mt.  Washington.  Among  the  Clouds,  July  ; 
Vol.  xxiii.,  No.  8.  — A  new  method  for  the  calibration  of  standard  rheostats. 
Btdl.  Atner.  Phys.  Soc,  Vol.  i.,  No.  3.  — A  percentage  bridge.  Trans. 
Amer.  Institute  Elect.  Eng.,  May;  Vol.  xvii.,  No.  5. 

Trowbridge,  C.  C.  Phosphorescent  substances  at  liquid  air  temperatures.  Sci- 
ence, N.  S.,  Vol.  X.,  Aug.  25,  pp.  245-249. 

Day,  Dr.  \V.  S.  Article  "  Physics"  in  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.'s  International  year- 
book for  1899,  p.  651. 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Chittenden,  Prof,  R.  H.  The  position  that  universities  should  take  in  regard 
to  investigation.      Science,  Jan.  xi.,  53~57- 

GlES,  Dr.  W.  J.  "On  stimulation  and  excitability  of  the  anaemic  brain,"  in  Re- 
port of  the  Sixty-ninth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  held  at  Dover,  September,  1899.  Pp.  897-8.  —  The  preparation 
of  a  mucin-like  substance  from  bone,  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol. 
iii.,  March.  —  A  preliminary  study  of  the  coagulable  proteids  of  connective 
tissues  (with  A.  N.  Richards).  Ibid.,  p.  v.  — The  gluco-proteids  of  white 
fibrous  connective  tissue  (with  W.  D.  Cutter).  Ibid.,  p.  vi.  —  The  influence 
of  protoplasmic  poisons  on  the  formation  of  lymph  (with  Dr.  Leon  Asher). 
Ibid.,  p.  xix. — The  physiological  action  of  tellurium  compounds  (with  L. 
D.  Mead).     Ibid.,  p.  xx. 

Richards,  A.  N.  A  preliminary  study  of  the  coagulable  proteids  of  connective 
tissues  (with  W.J.  Gies)  (Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc).  Amer. 
Jour.  Physiol.,  March;    iii.,  p.  v. 

Cutter,  W.  D,  The  gluco-proteids  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue  (with  W. 
J.  Gies)  (Proceedings  of  the  Amer.  Physiol  Soc,  New  Haven,  December, 
1899).     Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  March;  iii.,  p.  vi. 

Physiology 

Lee,  Prof.  F.  S.  Inhibition.  The  New  York  Medical  Record,  February, 
1899;  iv.,  188.  — The  international  catalogue  of  scientific  literature ;  report 
from  Columbia  University:  Physiology.  Science,  August;  N.  S. ,  x.,  172- 
173.  —  Review  of  Birch's  Class-book  of  (elementary)  practical  physiology. 
Science,  September;  N.  S.,  x. ,  453.  —  Review  of  Moore's  Elementary  physi- 
ology. Science,  September  ;  N.  S.,  x.,  453-454.  —  Editor  of  Huxley's  Lessons 
in  elementary  physiology.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  pp.  xvi-j-577.  —  The  sur- 
vival of  mammalian  muscle  after  somatic  death.  (In  Proc.  Amer.  Physiol. 
Soc,  twelfth  annual  meeting,  Yale  University,  December.)  Amer.  Jour. 
Physiol.,  March;  iii.,  xxix. 

Stewart,  Dr.  C.  C.  The  relaxation  of  the  bladder  muscles  of  the  cat.  Amer. 
Jour.  Phys.  August;  iii..  No.  i,  pp.  1-8.  —  The  reaction  time  of  inhibition 
(with  Allen  M.  Cleghom ;  Proceedings  Amer.  Physiol.  Soc,  December). 
Ibid.,  March;  iii..  No.  8,  pp.  xxi-xxii. — Mammalian  smooth  muscle. 
(Proc.  Amer.  Physiol.  Society,  December).  Ibid.,  March;  iii.,  No.  8,  pp. 
xxv-xxvi.  —  Zollner's  anorthoscopic  illusion.  Avicr.Jour.  of  Psych.  January  ; 
xi..  No.  2,  pp.  240-243  (minor  studies  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of 
Clark  University,  No.  xvi. ).  —  Recent  neurological  literature:  being  a  review 
of  Barker's  "The  nervous  system  and  its  constituent  neurones"  with  nine  other 
reviews.     Ibid.,  April;  xi.,  No.  3,  pp.  430-434. 

Practice  of  Medicine 

KiNNECUTT,  Prof.  F.  P.  "  Simple  or  round  ulcer  of  the  duodenum,"  in  Jacobi 
Festschrift,  May,  1900.  —  Phlegmonous  or  suppurative  gastritism.  Trans.  Ass. 
Amer.  Physic,  Vol.  xv. 
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Swift,  Dr.  G.  M.  On  chorea.  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  September;  Vol.  xvi., 
No.  9. 

Psychology  and  Anthropology 

Cattell,  Prof.  J.  McKeen.  "Scientific  societies  and  associations,"  in  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Buffalo,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  pp.  867-91.  — Report  from 
Columbia  University  on  an  international  catalogue  of  scientific  literature,  ^a- 
ence,  Aug.  il ;  x.,  165-74.  — Methods  for  a  card  index,  /did,  Sept.  22;  x., 
419-20.  —  Die  Wahrnehmung  gehrbener  Gewichte.  Zeitschrift  filr  Psycho- 
lo'^ie ;  xxii.,  108-9. — Review  of  J.  H.  Poynting's  address  before  the  British 
Association  in  Dec.  1899.  Psychological  Reviei.v,  January;  vii.,  159-61. — 
Review  of  Magic,  edited  by  Albert  F.  Hopkins,  and  Robinson's  Spirit  slate- 
writing  and  kindred  phenomena.  Ibid,  September  ;  vi.,  544  —  Review  of  Du- 
mont's  Depopulation  of  France.  Science,  Sept.  I  ;  x.,  296-97.  — Review  of 
Colton's  Catalogue  of  scientific  and  technical  periodicals.  Ibid,  Sept.  15  ;  x., 
276-77.  — On  relations  of  time  and  space  in  vision.  (Proceedings  of  the 
Amer.  Psychol.  Asso.,  1899.)  Psychol.  Rev.,  March;  vii.,  141-42  —  New 
anthropometric  methods.  Proc.  Amer.  Assn.  for  Advancement  of  Science, 
xlviii.,  357.  — The  time  of  perception  as  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  light. 
Ibid,  xlviii.,  95.  — Editor  of  The  Psychological  Review  (with  Professor  Bald- 
win, of  Princeton)  Macmillan,  vi.,  pp.  679;  vii.,  pp.  428;  Psychological  In- 
dex, vi.,  pp.  174;  Monograph  Supplement,  XIV.,  pp.  iv.,  122 — Editor  of 
Science,  Macmillan.  N.  S.  x.,  pp.  984;  xi..  pp.  1040.  — Editor  of  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  McClure,  Phillips  and  Company;  xlvii.,  1 15-224. — 
Editor  of  "  The  Science  Series"  :  Bacteria,  by  George  Newman.  (Pp.  xiv,, 
348)  ;  Whales,  by  F.  E.  Beddard.     (Pp.  xv.,  320,  Putnam). 

Boas,  Prof.  Franz.  The  cephalic  index.  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  I., 
448-461.  —  Daniel  Garrison  Brinton.  Gldbus,  Ixxvi.,  165-166.  — Review  of 
Ripley's  Races  of  Europe.  Science,  N.  S.  x.,  292-6.  —  Property  marks  of  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo.  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  I.,  601-613.  — Anthropom- 
etry of  Shoshonean  tribes.  Ibid.,  751-758.  —  Review  of  MacDonald's  Ex- 
perimental study  of  children.  Ibid.,  773-775.  —  Review  of  Frobenius'  Welt- 
anschauung der  Naturvolker.  Ibid.,  775-777. — Review  of  Meyer's  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Negritos.  Ibid.,  777.  —  James  Teit,  The  Thompson  Indians  of 
British  Columbia.  Memoir  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  II., 
163-392,  edited  by  Franz  Boas.     Concluding  chapters  by  Franz  Boas. 

Farrand,  Dr.  Livingston.  The  American  Psychological  Association.  Science, 
Jan.;  xi.,  132-135. — Basketry  designs  of  the  SaHsh  Indians.  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Aluseum  of  N'atural  History,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  9,  3  pi. 

WISSLER,  Cark.  Diffusion  of  motor  impulse.  Psychological  Review,  January ; 
vii.,  29-39.  — Review  of  Burguet's  Phonetique  experimentale.  Ibid.,  March  ; 
vii.,  198-200. — Psychology  and  the  teacher.  Ohio  Educ.  Monthly,  June; 
xlix.,  241-4. 

Romance  I^anguages  and  I^iteratures 

CoHN,  Prof.  Adolphe.  Francisque  Sarcey.  Bookman,  July ;  ix.,  424-429. 
—  Great  newspapers  of  Continental  Europe  :  II.  French  new.spapers.  Ibid., 
February;  x.,  540-547;  March;  xi.,  39-45.  — Literary  Paris.  Ibid,,  July; 
ix.,  449-451  ;  September;  x.,  82-84;  October;  x.,  155-157;  November;  x., 
252-253;  December;  x.,  371-373;  January;  x.,  479-481;  February;  x., 
591-593;  March;  xi.,  84-86;  April;  xi.,  182-184;  May;  xi.,  275-277  ; 
June;  xi.,  386-388. 

Woodward,  Dr.  B.  D.  Editor  of  Le  Roman  d'  un  jeune  homme  pauvre,  by 
Octave  Feuillet,  with  explanatory  notes  in  English,  pp.  225.  New  York, 
Wm.  R.  Jenkins.  —  Editor  of  Le  Mariage  de   Gabrielle,  by  Daniel  Lesueur, 
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with  English  notes,  pp    275.     New  York,  Wm.  R.  Jenkins.  —  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1900.     North  American  Review,  April ;  clxx.,  472-9. 

Surgery 

DowD,  D.  C,  N.  The  submaxillary  part  of  the  operation  for  epithelioma  of  the 
lip.     N.   Y.  Med.  Rec.,  Dec.  23. 

Zoology 

Wilson,  Prof.  E.  B.  "The  structure  of  protoplasm,"  in  Wood's  Holl  biological 
lectures  for  1898  (1899).  20  pp.,  4  figs.;  also  Science,  x.,  1899.  — Cell- 
lineage  and  ancestral  reminiscence.  Ibid.,  21  pp.,  5  figs.  —  The  structure  of 
protoplasm  in  the  eggs  of  echinoderms  and  some  other  animals.  Joiirn. 
Morph.,  XV.,  Suppl.  1899,  29  pp.,  2  plates.  — The  cell  in  development  and 
inheritance.  (Revised  and  enlarged  edition.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  483  pp.; 
194  figs. — Some  aspects  of  recent  biological  research.  International  Monthly, 
July;  ii.,  74-93. 

OsBORN,  Prof.  H.  F.  [Before  July,  i8gg  :  Frontal  horn  on  Aceratherium  incis- 
ivum.  Relation  of  this  type  to  Elasmotherium.  6'«V«<rf,  Feb.  3,  pp.  161-162. — 
Origin  of  mammals.  Amer.  Jour.  Science,  Vol.  vii.,  I"eb.  —  Habits  of  Thyla- 
coleo.  Amer.  Nat.,  Feb.,  pp.  174,  175.  — A  complete  mosasaur  skeleton, 
osseous  and  cartilaginous.  Alent.  Amer.  Museum  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.,  Part  iv., 
pp.  167-189,  figs.  14].  —  A  skeleton  of  Diplodocus.  Ibid.,  Oct.  25,  Part  v., 
pp.  189-214,  figs.  14.  —  Fore  and  hind  limbs  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
dinosaurs  from  the  Jurassic  of  Wyoming  (Dinosaur  contributions.  No.  3). 
Ibid.,  October  30,  xii.,  Art.  XL,  pp.  161-172.  — A  skeleton  of  Diplodocus  re- 
cently mounted  in  the  American  Museum.  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  x.,  No.  259, 
pp.  870-874.  —  A  complete  mosasaur  skeleton,  osseous  and  cartilaginous. 
Ibid.,  Dec.  22,  Vol.  x..  No.  260,  pp.  919-925.  — Inter-centra  and  hypapophy- 
ses  in  the  cervical  region  of  mosasaurs,  lizards,  and  sphenodon.  American 
Naturalist,  xxiv..  No.  397,  pp.  1-7.  — A  glacial  pot-hole  in  the  Hudson 
River  shales  near,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  Ibid. ,  pp.  33-36.  —  A  skeleton  of  Diplo- 
docus recently  mounted  in  the  American  Museum.  Science,  x. ,  No.  259,  pp. 
870-874.  —  Geological  and  faunal  relations  of  Europe  and  America  during  the 
Tertiary  Period.     Ibid.,  xi.,  No.  276,  pp.  561-574. 

Dean,  Prof.  Bashford.  "On  the  embryology  of  Bdellostoma  Stouti.  A  general 
account  of  Myxinoid  development,  from  the  egg  and  segmentation  to  hatching," 
in  Festschrift  v.  C.  V.  Kupffer,  pp.  221,  pis.  xii.,  text  figs.  25.  —  Memorial 
notice  of  Nathan  Russell  Harrington.  C(3LUMBIa  University  Quarterly, 
Dec;  ii.,  44-46.  —  Devonian  fishes  for  the  American  Museum.  Science,  N. 
S.,  Vol.  X.,  No.  261.  —  Review  of  J.  N.  Baskett's  Story  of  the  fishes.  Ibid., 
pp.  968,  969.  —  On  the  embryology  and  phylogeny  of  a  Chimceroid.  Ibid., 
Vol.  xi..  No.  266,  p.  169.  —  Carl  von  Kupffer,  his  life  and  work  (with  bibli- 
ography). Ibid.,  No.  271,  pp.  364-369.  —  The  Jay  Terrell  collection  of  fos- 
sil fishes.     American  Museutn  Journal,  Vol.  i..  No.  2,  pp.  lO— 12. 

Calkins,  Dr.  G.  N.  "  Nuclear  division  in  protozoa,"  in  Woods  Holl  biol.  lectures 
(1899),  22  pp.  —  Report  upon  the  epidemic  among  the  brook  trout  at  North- 
port,  L.  I.  N.  Y.  State  Commission  Report,  for  1898,  23  pp.,  8  pi.  — Review 
of  Labbe's  Sporozoa  in  Das  Tierreich.  Science,  Nov.  —  Review  of  Delage  et 
Herouord's  Traite  de  zoologie  concrete  :  les  mesozoaires,  spongiaires.  Sci- 
ence, Jan. 

Crampton.  Dr.  H.  E.  An  experimental  study  upon  Lepidoptera.  Archiv.  fiir 
Entwickelungsmechanik  der  Organismen,  ix. ,  Band,  2  Hebt.  December, 
pp.  293-318,  3  plates,  13  figures  in  text.  —  Studies  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  ascidian  egg.  Part  I. — The  ovarian  history  of  the  egg  of  Molgula  manhat- 
tensis.     Jour.  Morph.,  Vol.   xv.      Supplement;  pp.  29-56,  I  plate. 
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McGregor,  Dr.  J.  H.  The  spermatogenesis  of  amphibia.  Jour,  of  Morph., 
Vol.  XV.     Suppl.  1899,  pp.  57-104. 

Paulmier,  Dr.  F.  C.  The  spermatogenesis  of  anasa  tristis.  Jour,  of  Morph. 
Vol.  XV.    Suppl.,  1899,  pp.  223-270. 

Sumner,  F.  B.  The  teleost  gastrula  and  its  modifications.  Read  before  Am. 
Morph.  Soc,  Dec.  27,  1899;  abstract  in  Science,  Feb.  2,  1900.  —  Kupffer's 
vesicle  and  its  relation  to  gastrulation  and  concrescence.  Read  in  part  before 
Section  of  Biology,  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci  ,  Feb.  12,  1900;  abstract  in  Science, 
March  16,  1900;  Mem.  N.   Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  Vol.  ii..  No.  2. 

Teachers  College 

Russell,  Prof.  J.  E.  Function  of  the  university  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
Columbia  University  Quarterly,  September;  i.,  323-342.  — The  claims 
of  education  to  university  recognition.  Teacheis  College  Record,  January;  i., 
i_li.  —  Organization  and  administration  of  Teachers  College.  Ibid.,  January  ; 
i->  36-59-  —  Professional  vs.  vocational  training.  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  of  Superiiitendents  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses,  April.  —  Advanced 
professional  training  for  teachers.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  May. 

McMurry,  Prof.  F.  M.  Home  geography  and  the  earth  as  a  whole  (with  R. 
S.  Tarr).  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  280.  —  North  America  (with  R.  S.  Tarr). 
The  Macmillan  Co.     Pp.  472. 

Baker,  Prof.  F.  T.  Editor  of  The  DeCoverley  Papers  (with  Richard  Jones). 
Appletons.  —  Editor  of  Browning's  Shorter  poems.     Macmillan. 

Dodge,  Prof.  R.  E.  The  School  of  Geography  at  Oxford  University.  Science, 
August  1 1 ;  X. ,  190.  —  Review  of  Around  the  world  series  ( second  book ) .  Jour. 
School Geog.,  September;  iii.,  280.  — Review  of  Leete's  Exercises  in  geography. 
Ibid.,  October ;  iii.,  320.  —  Review  of  Herbertson's  Man  and  his  work.  Bull. 
Amer.  Geog.  Soc,  October;  xxxi.,  4,  392-3.  —  Notes  on  Geographical  educa- 
tion. Bull.  Amer.  Geog.  Soc,  xxxi.,  4,  382-6;  5,  485-9;  xxxii.,  i,  55-60; 
2,  165-7. —  Life  on  the  Colorado  plateaus.  Jour.  School  Geog.,  February;  iv., 
45-51.  —  Review  of  Carpenter's  Geographical  reader.  South  America.  Ibid., 
February;  iv. ,77.  —  Review  of  Ward's  Practical  exercises  in  elementary  me- 
teorology. Ibid.,  February;  iv.,  78.  — -The  Navaho  Indians.  Ibid.,  March  ; 
iv.,  98-105.  —  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences.  Sci- 
ence,  March  9,  1900 ;  xi.,  293-4.  — A  school  course  in  geography.  Jour. 
School  Geog.,  April;  120-127;  May,  179-189;  June,  212-17.  —Review  of 
Mills'  International  Geography.  Ibid.,  April;  4,  159-160;  Science,  May  4, 
1900  ;  xi.,  704-705.  —  Railway  geography.  Educational  Review,  April  ;  xix., 
394-5.  —  Review  Beadle's  Natural  system  of  teaching  geography.  Jour.  School 
Geog.,  May  ;  4,  19S-9.  —  Records  of  Recording  Secretary  of  New  York  Acad 
emy  of  Sciences.  January-December,  1899.  Annals  of  New  York  Acade?ny 
of  Science:,  xii.,  617-89.  —  'Editor  Jour-nal  of  School  Geography.  September- 
December,  1899,  iii.,  241-400;  January-June,  1900,  iv.,  1-240. 

Lloyd,  Prof.  F.  E.  The  comparative  embryology  of  the  Rubiacese.  Mem. 
Torrey  Bot.  Club,  August;  viii.,  1-2 1.  Plates  1-4.  — Two  hitherto  con- 
fused species  of  lycopodium.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  November;  xxvi.,  559- 
567.  Plate  370.  —  A  review  of  the  species  of  lycopodium  in  North  America 
(with  L.  M.  Underwood).  Bidl.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  April;  xxvii.,  147-168. 
Plates  2-4.  —  The  roots  and  mycorhizas  of  some  of  the  Monotropacese  (with 
D.  T.  MacDougal).  Btdl.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  March;  i.,  419-429.  Plates 
10-12.  —  Review  of  Ganong's  The  teaching  botanist.  Science,  October, 
1889;  X.,  N.  S.,  575.  — A  Review  of  Corren's  Untersuchungen  ueber  die 
Vermehruiig  der  Laubmoose  durch  Brutorgane  und  Stecklinge.  Science,  Jan- 
uary ;  xi.,  N.  S.,  25-27.  —  Aims  of  nature  study.  Teachers  College  Record, 
March  ;  i..  No.  2. 
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UNIVERSITY   STATISTICS 


DEGREES   CONFERRED 


Bachelor  of  Arts 54 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

from  Barnard  College 
Bachelor  of  Laws  .    .    . 
Doctor  of  Medicine  *  . 
Engineer  of  Mines  .    . 
Civil  Engineer  .... 
Electrical  Engineer .   . 
Metallurgical  Engineer 
Bachelor  of  Science  . 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
Master  of  Arts  .... 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  . 
Honorary  Degrees   .    . 


895-96 

1S96-97 

1S97-98 

1898-99 

1899-C0 

54 

57 

45 

59 

81 

iS 

21 

22 

21 

38 

52 

72 

84 

92 

87 

234 

40 

145 

140 

172 

12 

7 

19 

8 

II 

9 

15 

21 

14 

5 

15 

27 

25 

25 

21 

I 

0 

2 

I 

0 

0 

12 

20 

20 

19 

21 

I 

0 

0 

0 

55 

62 

86 

S3 

107 

10 

16 

22 

34 

21 

2 

I 

4 

5 

9 

483 

331 

495 

502 

571 

SUMMARY   OF  OFFICERS 

1898-99  1899-00 

Professors 70  73 

Adjunct  and  Associate  Professors 14  14 

Clinical  Professors  and  Lecturers 15  15 

Demonstrators 3  3 

Assistant  Demonstrators .    .         9  10 

Instructors 54  57 

Tutors 32  32 

Assistants 51  51 

Curators    .    .    , , 3  3 

Lecturers 25  21 

Clinical  Assistants 63  71 

Officers  of  Instruction 339  350 

Officers  of  Administration 20  12 

Emeritus  Officers 12  13 

ToTAi, 371  384 

*The  variation  in  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  College  of  Phj-sicians  and 

Surgeons  is  due  to  the  transition  from  the  three  years'  to  the  four  years'  course. 
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Columbia   Unive?-sity  ^larterly 


[Sept. 


THIS  table  shows  the  number  of  students  registered  during 
the  academic  year  1 899-1 900,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber registered  for  the  year  1S9S-9.  Tlie  net  gain  now  appears  to 
be  3S6.  The  undergraduate  schools  have  gained  1 1 1  and  the 
non-professional  graduate  schools  64,  while  the  jDrofessional 
schools  have  gained  211. 

The  table  also  shows,  in  an  imperfect  way,  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  directly  concerned  with  the  work  of  the 
Universitv. 


Registration  at  Columbia,  1898-9 
and  1899-1900 
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"3 
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cd 
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0 
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0 

21 

0 

a 
■3 
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Columbia  College          

Barnard  College  (undergraduates)  . 
Total  undergraduates 

119 

54 

112 

86 
40 

93 

55 
80 



465 
251 

716 

302 
60s 

62 

49 

111 

Faculties  of  Philosophy,  Political  \ 
Science  and  Pure  Science  ...  J 
Barnard  College  (gr  .duates)  .... 

Total  non-professional  "1 

graduate  students  f   i 

4 

329 

82 

411 

491 
380 
787 
384 

2042 

271 
76 

347 

459 

349 
72b 

297 

1831 

58 

6 
64 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science    .    .    .    . 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Teachers  College 

Total  professional  students  .... 

135 
167 
222 

116 
113 

158 

126 

99 

157 

60 
172 

50 

I 
78 

32 
31 
61 

87 
211 

Total  students  in  University     .    .    . 

3169 

2783 

29 
1252 

371 

386 

Auditors 

Extension  students,  Teachers  College 
Officers . 

31 

751 
384 

Grand  Total 

*  From  some  points  of  view  the  (109)  gfraduate  students  in  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science  and  in  Teachers  College  are  "  non-professional." 

t  Kxtension  students  in  Teachers  College  are  required  to  do  the  full  amount  of  work 
of  the  regular  courses  and  are  subject  to  the  same  examinations. 

t  Not  including  some  50  teachers  and  (567)  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and 
(59)  pupils  in  the  Experimental  School  of  Teachers  College. 


